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title indicates, the accredited organ of the 
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come into existence to 'promote the interests 
— political, social and economic, of the 
landholding classes, and must necessarily 
depend for its success on the active co- 
operation and assistance of the community 
which it serves. 

The policy of the Journal is progres- 
sive and dictated by one ideal — progress of 
the country as a whole along constitution- 
al lines and without impairment of the 
basic rights of the zemindar community 
closely allied as they are with those of 
their tenants. 

'The Editor cordially invites articles 
and contributions on problems of interest 
to the country in general and to the 
landholding community in particular, items 
of personal and district news, reports 
of political and social events, autobio- 
graphical and biographical sketches with 
photographs of prominent members of the 
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The Task before Zemindars 


A rticulate India is eagerly awaiting the report of Dehinitcition 
Committee which will give the final touch to the scheme of Indian 
constitutional reforms. The success or otherwise of the Government oi India 
Act will depend to a considerable extent, on the propoi tion of representa- 
tion which urban and rural India will be allowed in the reformed Councils, 
provincial as well as central. If the countryside is denied its due 
share of representation on the strength of the population and area basis, 
the future centres of political life and all that it means will be the towns, 
and villages will be relegated more and more to the background. As India 
lives not m towns but lu villages she will not accept such a situation with 
equanimity. 

The report of the Committee is not yet out, but a section of our public 
men has already raised a cry against what they think they have discerned 
of an undue importance going to be attached to rural representation in 
the forthcoming report. If their apprehensions prove to be tiue, there need 
be no nervousness about them. It would be not only unjust but impolitic 
and unwise from higher interests of the country to deny rural ai eas their 
due share of representation. Our politicians and statesmen should not 
fail to take into account the consequences which are bound to follow 
sooner or later from such a denial. Does it require any extraordinary fore- 
sight to realise that under such circumstances, a spirit of antagonism and 
bitterness of feelings between village people and townsfolk will be 
engendered to the greatest detriment of the country’s interests ? Does not 
the question of India's political regeneration resolve itself into the political 
awakening and training of the millions in her countryside V If so, why 
this nervousness and anxiety at the least prospect of the fulfilment of the 
only condition of India's political advancement ? After all, why this dis- 
inclination to render unto Caesar the things that are Gaesai’s ? We 
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confess our sheer ihability to comprehend the reasons that may lie behind 
this sudden stiffening of attitude. 

For ourselves we would welcome increased participation by our 
rural population in the political life of the country through their due 
representation in the country’s legislature. It will ensure not only 
a brighter political future for the country but its economic and social 
regeneration to which we are all looking forward. 

India is mainly an agricultural country and so far as we can look 
ahead Agriculture will remain her basic and dominant industry. Economic 
prosperity of India can have no meaning apart from the improvement of 
her agriculture. What is essential for this purpose is a more intelligent 
and better informed peasantry equipped with the knowledge of modern 
methods of scentific agriculture, of co-operafJon and principles of hygenic 
living. Apart from the use to which the political vote may be put in 
improving their political and economic position, the exercise of the same 
by our masses will better fit them for the discharge of all their specific 
functions in life. The interest that will be roused in matters civic 
and political and the information that would be placed at their disposal 
in the conduct of elections will not spend themselves up but will inevitably 
lead to agricultural and other improvements. 

Apart from this aspect of the question we specially welcome an 
increased and effective representation of rural areas in as much as it 
would undoubtedly provide the landholding community with an oppor- 
tunity of rendering a good account of themselves. If, fortuitiously or 
otherwise, the political centre is shifted to the countryside, heavy respon- 
sibility will devolve upon the community to train the masses to an 
intelligent exercise of their votes as well as to accept their leadership in 
matters vitally affecting them. 

In order to be able to shoulder this responsibility as becoming of them 
as natural leaders of the country the members of the landholding 
community must lose no time in setting up a well considered programme 
work. The first item in that programme should be the formation of a strong 
organisation of landholders on an all-India basis, to which provincial organi- 
sations should bo affiliated, fur the purpose of formulating common lines 
of action which may be followed by the landholders of India, the local 
associations being left to deal with matters of an exclusively local character. 
An All-India Federation of Landholders founded on the active support of 
the landholders of all the provinces will not only contribute to the proper 
comprehension of the various issues confronting the community but would 
add to the dignity and effectiveness of its voice in the economic and 
political counsels of the country. 

What is needed is an early meeting of prominent landholders all 
over the country in a conference at a central place to chalk out a programme 
embodying the highest common measure of agreement and give a lead 
to provincial associations. We would inviie the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, who occupies a pre-eminent position among the landholders 
of India, to this stupendous task of organisation and consolidation. 
It was the House of Darbhanga that first conceived the necessity of a 
central organisation of landholders and it was their foresight that brought 
into existence the All-India Landholders’ Association with which we are 
now familiar. We only request the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
to reorganise the same to a position from which it can serve as a true basis 
for an All-India Federation of Landholders as a regularly constituted body 
with permanent offices and head-quarters. 

We also appeal to landholders all over the country to extend help 
and co-operation for the comsummation of this project 


Indian Emigration 

By Politicus. 

W HILE the Abyssinian war and the political developments are holdinjgr 
the stage, an event of the greatest significance, has passed almost 
unnoticed in India. On the 28th of September, the first Indian Ouionial 
Conference took place in Madras, with Mr. V. M. Ramswamy Mudaliyur 
who recently represented India at the International Labour Conference, in 
the chair. It should strike everybody as rather strange that though Indians 
have been seeing their overseas brethren robbed of their fundamental 
rights and scandalously treated everywhere from the beginning of this 
fateful century, they have thought fit to have a colonial conference only 
to-day more than 30 years later. It is true the Indians overseas form a 
very small percentage of the Indian people ; it is also true that the efforts 
that we have made have been futile ; but none-the-less it is difficult not to 
feel that the problem has been unduly neglected. For the problem of 
Indians overseas is not so much the problem of Indian colonists that are 
there but of the Indian colonists that are to be. It is not so much the 
question of securing facilities for the Indian colonists in Kenya or South 
Africa, as the question of finding an adequate outlet in foreign lands 
which will somewhat relieve the grinding pressure of population in India. 
An outlet for the surplus population of India is to-day an essential 
necessity, to relieve the strain on her limited resources. A suitable outlet 
to relieve the pressure of poi»ulation in India is almost a sine qua non of 
an improvement in her standard of living and economic betterment. 

That there is land enough iii the British Empire to easily absorb any 
surplus population that India might possibly send overseas, admits of no 
dispute. With the exception of the British Isles, India, and Egypt, 
almost all the territories in the British Empire are sparsely populated. 
Canada, with an area greater than India’s has population less than 50% 
of that of the Punjab ; Australia, about half of it, and South Afriiia, slightly 
greater than that of Calcutta. The other British possessions in Africa, 
Kenya, Uganda. Tanganyika, Rhodesia, Bechuaiialand, etc., are all very 
thinly inhabited. But these British Dominions, colonies, and po.ssHssion.s, 
are either closed to Indian settlers, or ringed with political, social and 
economic fetters for the n. The Gandhi movement in South Afrnsa, the 
representation of generous Indians Viceroys, the expressions of Indian 
public opinion have all been unavailing in removing the ban, complete or 

S artial against Indians. In fact, as the President said in the Colonial 
onference, things are growing worse. In several countrio.s to which 
Indians have migrated, he said, inroads have been m.ide into their rights 
and priviJege.s. In the same strain. Sir S. Kaja Ali, Agent U* the Govern- 
ment of India in South Africa, spoke in a public speech in Maritzburg. in 
mid-September. In spite of the Capetown Agreement of 1927, “nothing has 
been done to remove trading and political disabilities of the Indians” As 
if, to add point to these remarks, bye-laws have boon passed focontly in 
Natal restricting Indian hawkers, forbidding Indians to sell in Saturday 
markets, and prohibiting Indian draughtsmen from drawing up phuis for 
Indian homos. 

Hitherto Burma at least was open to the Indians, but, with the advent 
of the new constitution, Burma will no longer welcome them. Ceylon also, 
who might have been expected not to harbour any hostile feelings against 
her neighbour, has by some recently enacted Land Development Bill, 
deprived 400,000 Indians of political and municipal privileges. 

It would be more than useless to pin our faith on Britain in this dire 
extremity. England has not done anything to relieve the lot of the Indians 
in her possessions, and probably, even if she tried, she could not. For let 
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it not be forgotten that it is not Westminister or Whitehall, who are behind 
this anti-Indian legislation in the British Empire but the “white settlers", 
who are determined not to live with the Asiatics and in this they are 
backed by British die-hards and U. S. A. England cannot, if she tried, 
compel these “white settlers” to lift their ban against Indian immigration. 
That would mean civil war and possible dissolution of the Empire) as 
seemed to threatend over the Ulster issue. 

So it is time enough for Indians, in stead of venting idle grievances 
and lodging futile protests with the British authorities in India and 
England, to look round the world for possible outlets for India’s surplus 
population. There are other lands and other countries, beyond the 
British Empire which are thinly populated and would welcome the Indians. 
There are the French possessions in the East, all sparsely inhabited, all 
under a highly civilized Government, quite friendly to Britain, which 
are worth considering, as possible lands for Indian emigration. French 
Indo-Ghina, though sandwiched between the three most heavily populated 
territories of the world, China, India and Java, is itself very thinly 
populated. The staple agricultural product is rice, and the climate will 
also not bo foreign to Indians. The French are the only nation in the 
world, who are not a slave to the colour prejudice, which is acute against 
the Indians throughout the British Empire. The French, who are short 
of man power, will gladly welcome the Indians, who are good fighting 
stuff, whom they have seen during the War. It is high time that Indians 
turn their eyes from the lands where they are only kicked and battered 
to others which will be glad to welcome them. 


B. SIRRAR ® SONS 
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Good Intentions 




By J. K. C. 

T EIE Government of Rengiil /luring tiie incumbency of His Excellency 
Sir John Anderson have been able to earn the gratitude of the people 
of the province, if not for anytlyng else at least for their “Good inten- 
tions.” No one, however critical, or sceptical ho may be about the general 
policy of the Government, can accuse the latter of insincerity so far as 
their intentions to do good to the people are concerned. But mere good 
intentions, unless supplemented by specific actions to give material shape 
to them, can never servo any useful purpose. 

During the last two or three years a number of legislative measures 
have gone into the Statute Book The l*rimary Education Act, the Bengal 
Moneylenders’ Act, the Cess Amendment Act, the Bengal Development 
Act. Two other measures of vital importance to the Province which are 
awaiting discussion in the next or an early session of the Ijegislaturo are 
the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill and the proposed reorganisation of 
the system of primary education in the province as contemplated under the 
Government resolution recently published on the subject. 

We must also refer to the initiative taken by the Government of 
Sir John Anderson in the adoption of steps to remove certain defi- 
cienccs of glaring character from which the Province has been suffering 
for a long time past. The appointment of a Jule Enquiry Committee, 
the institution of a Board of Economic Enquiry, the recognition of the 
gravity of the problem of unemployment among educated classes and 
the initiation of measures to combat it, the successful personal mediation 
of His Excellency the Governor in averting an imminent crisis on two 
different occasions in two different spheres (we refer to the affairs of the 
Jute Mill Industry in 1933 and of the University of Calcutta in 1934), his 
fight with the Central Government over the question of the allocation of full 
jute export duties to Bengal — all these bear testimony to the sincerity 
of purpose and the boldness of mind that have informed the administra- 
tion of Bengal for the past four years and which bear unmistakable 
impress of the individuality of the head of that administration, of his 
large sympathies, of his far-reaching foresight and of his determination 
to make Bengal a better and more prosperous province than he found it. 

, For all these, and perhaps a great deal more, Bengal will have 
reason for feeling grateful to H. E. Sir John Anderson and his Qovern- 
menft Bot we shall be failing in our duty if we do not at the same time 
confess to a sense of overpowering' doubt at the ultimate results of all 
these efforts, sincere and honest as they have been. ThO results have 
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so far been extremely disappointint;. Expectations had been aroused 
only to be shattered. Faith had been created only to be succeeded by 
extreme diffidence. 

Laws have been placed on the Statute book without any chance of 
practical effect being given to them. That has been the fate, for instance, 
of the Primary Education Act. The Government themselves recognise it 
in 80 far as they have felt compelled to come out with a hasty and ill- 
concieved resolution. In other cases laws have been passed or measures 
adopted on an incomplete understanding' of the nature of the problem, 
for instance, the Bengal Moneylenders’ Act and the Scheme of Unemploy- 
ment Relief. So far as the Act is concerned an attempt to deal with the 
problem of usury is doomed to failure without a simultaneous attempt 
to revitalise and extend the existing credit institutions of the country. 
Indeed we may go further and point out that the Moneylenders’ Act 
instead of doing good to the agriculturists has proved a curse to them 
for the simple reason that creditors might wait while debtors cannot and 
the ways to circumvent the provisions of the law are not difficult to find 
for the creditors. 

The instances which we have given are only typical but not exhaus- 
tive. At best we can say in the case of some of the measures that a 
modest beginning has been made. The administration seems to suffer 
perpetually from two defects. One is that they can never get out of the 
“experimental” frame of mind. The other is that the rate of progress is 
always kept mysteriously too slow to lead to any tangible results in any 
appreciable period of time. It produces a jarring effect on our sense of 
appreciation of the services of H. E. Sir John Anderson to Bengal when 
we realise that an experienced administrator as he is, and in spite of his 
earnest endeavours, he has failed to speed up the machinery of Govern- 
ment in following up the lead that he has given in several directions. 

It is not difficult to find out the factor which is mainly resposible 
for the ineffectiveness of the beneficent laws and measures inaugurated 
under His Excellency’s Government. Inadequacy of funds has been 
the cause of the failure of many a noble project. 

We fully realise that the present revenues of the Province cannot 
bear the strain of the financial outlay that will be necessary to give effect 
to various schemes of reconstruction that have been launched or are 
about to be launced under Government auspices. But at the same time 
we realise the imperative and immediate necessity of an all round improve- 
ment of the people in the social, educational and economic spheres. Under 
such circumstances the only solution that we can suggest is the raising 
of a Development Loan of, say, 26 crores of rupees on the favourable credit 
which the Government enjoys, to be utilised for the purpose. The 
interest on this loan may well be paid out of the one and a quarter crores of 
rupees which represent the province’s share of the jute export duty. We 
believe the public and the Government will find no difficulty in accepting 
and acting upon our suggestion. 




Whither Congress ? 



BV L. N. Sarin, b, a. 

T he Congress politics a*re fast degenerating into a chaotic mess. The 
organisation that once prided in its solidarity, unity and strength is 
now a house divided against itself. Its hold on the popular imagination is 
apparently on the wane, the populace is soon veering round against its 
cramping politics. Nationalism ha.s contracted into individualism and 
several parties with political philosophies of their own have gathered 
strength. ‘My party right or wrong as against my country right or wrong’ 
has become the governing principle of the local loaders who have multi- 
plied with mushroom rapidity. The Congress national psychology has 
now come down to a lower pedestal, its pristine dignity and glory have 
disappeared. In place of magnanimous leadership pettiminediiess has 
come to the fore, and nationalism has been localised to a vanishing 
point. High ideals, self-sacrifice, and love of the country have been subs- 
tituted by party squabbles, self-aggrandisement and love of the self. 
Publicity and limelight rather than real solid work in remote incons- 
picuous corners of the countryside have become the lodestars of an 
average Congrossite. With the sad ups and downs in the Congress affairs 
one wonders whether the days of the Congress are numbered or whether 
the darkest hour is only heralding a brilliant dawn ? If future can be 
judged from the present it appears that unless Congress loatlership 
passes into better hands, hands cast in a nobler mould, hands who con- 
sider no sacrifice too great for their country, the political future of the 
Indian National Congress as the premier political organisation of the 
country is a very doubtful affair. “Swaraj” once said Mr S. Srinivas 
Aiyanger, the Congress President, “is not an intellectual but an emolional 
proposition. We must cherish it in oar hearts with unquenchable faith. 
Neither genial humour nor mordant sarcasm, neither appreciation nor 
calumny should make our patriotism tepid or qualify the singleness of 
our purpose. We must therefore become possessed by a passion for 
Swaraj that is not warped by fallacies and impulses, that will stand for 
a uniform and rapid corporate advance in serried masses, that will know 
no obstacles, that will not wax and wane with the seasons.” 

The task of the Congress is not finished with the acquisition of sane, 
mellowed and selfless leadership. In fact it begins there. The new reforms 
are before us. They cannot ignore the Congress and the Congress can- 
not ignore them. 
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The co-operation of the National Congress is indispensable for their suc- 
cessful working. The political growth of the country is out of the question 
if the Congress refuses to co-operate with the Oovernment on progres- 
sively creative lines. The acceptance of office by the Congress is necces- 
sary not for the creation of political deadlocks and' the consequent reim- 
bursement of the forces of the Tory diehards but for national prosperity, 
for national political education and for the subsequent expansion of the 
new reforms on a bigger and fuller scale. The Congress grievance that 
the new reforms are not as full and free as we had expected them to be 
is quite true, but that they are a distinct improvement upon the present 
position is equally undeniable. Wisdom consists not in boycotting them- 
but in woi king them with the resolute determination of exposing theii' 
inadequacies and then repairing their shortcomings. “Accept” once 
advised the great Indian Patriot Mr. Tilak, “what is being given and then 
strive for more.” This is what the political India should do today and 
work for the elaboration of the Hoare Reforms by constitutional means 
after giving them a fair trial. 

^4 • 
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The Zemindars and Management of their 
Estates under Permanent Settlement 



By id. N. MAzuMD.\n, 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 


S OME eminent writers liave exhausted their hrain-enert?y in analysing 
the position of the zemindars and the zemindari administration. 
Their discussion is purely academic, being directed to blind administration 
or blind detraction of the institution. The catchwords flooding out their 
mighty pen, no doubt, captivate our imagination but do not touch the heart. 
I do not hold any brief fur the zemindars, nor do 1 support their critics. 
If the zemindars have fallen on evil days, their critics have erred on the 
side of facts. I may here venture to state the causes of their present plight 
and the circumstances that have thickened round to make their position 
worse. 

The position of the zemindars now-a-days is far from being enviable 
though some of them with their culture and education are seeing to identi- 
fying themselves with the people. In spite of their whole-hearted endeavour, 
their present position verges on the brink of an abrupt declivity. This 
is due not to ‘the stringent laws restricting their rights, but to the system 
they themselves have set up for their own destruction. That system is their 
own Amlatantra — a bureau of Shomarnabis, Jamanabis, Palranabis, etc, 
with the supreme head of a Naib, assisted by a Peshkar or a second 
Naib. The’ cost of maintaining this Amlatantra, in most cases, is dispro- 
portionate to the actual income of their estates. It is a system, so 
connected with the past traditions of our zemindars that they still regard 
it as most beneficial to their estates, though history tolls us that it 
brought about the total dismemberment of many estates during the period 
of double government when the officers of zemindars individually grew 
rich at the cost of llieir masters relying upon them. It is curious to observe 
how the same system works at present. 

• There is not a shadow of doubt that “the disposition to withhold 
every payment, however just, is inherent in the native characlei, and the 
slighteat pretext is sufficient to develop it”. Even a single and isolated act 
of extortion by an officer of the zemindar may be instrumental to create 
a .desire lor non-payment among the tenants. Next, when pressed or 
payment of legitimate dues, they pay something to the officers so Uiat 
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tkey may be relieved for the time beingr. The officers mostly beingr local 
men attend the zemindar’s office like Calcutta daily passengers. The 
tenants seldom come to the office, but conveniently settle matters at the 
officers* residence. Arrears having thus accumulated, no other course is 
left to the zemindars than to resort to legal procedure. The officers here 
again are not slow in seizing this opportunity of advising their masters 
that this is the easiest method of realising their dues. The zemindars also 
easily see that it not only brings the rent but the interests too on the 
entire dues of four years, together with t|ie costs of suits. Increment in 
the number of rent suits has thus become an unique feature of almost 
every estate. For the conduct of rent suita«.each estate has a good number 
of retained pleaders, as also law agents in addition. The cost of this 
circuitous process of realisation from the institution of suits up to the 
execution of decrees is not negligible. On a proper investigation and 
careful scrutiny it will appear that the total costs often exceed the actual 
demand. The officers are deputed to instruct pleaders in every district 
town. This again is a matter of considerable expense. When the decree 
is obtained and is about to be executed, the tenants remove their effects to 
save them from the process of the Court on getting information from the 
zemindar’s office, which is supplied by the very officers and their under- 
lings only for petty rewards from the tenants. Execution of decrees is 
thus delayed in most cases by two or three years. The zemindars in the 
hope of getting cost at every interval of fresh execution safely tolerate 
this state of affairs. In most cases, the landlords fail to get actual posses- 
sion of lands in execution of decrees, and the tenants remain on the lands 
as usual without paying anything to the landlord. The officers realise 
something on a point of threat and appropriate it to themselves. They 
suppress from the landlords how long the lands remain in such condition ; 
and before 12 years elapse, an ejectment suit is instituted against the 
tenant with little or no result. When the occasion for payment of revenue 
comes, officers are sent out to village.s for collection, and the officers come 
back as usual with the amount just sufficient to meet the revenue demand 
and hand-to-mouth needs of the zemindars. In some cases, the officers 
keep away the money collected without entering it in the account book. 
Regular rent-receipts are not given to the tenants so that the amount 
actually cellected may not be ascertained from the accounts rendered. This 
practice is more prevalent in Dihi officers where the officers keep a sepa- 
rate book for accounting with the tenants. The balance in the ledger book 
(Shomar) is shown far less than what it actually ought to be. The chief 
officer of the estate with all his shrewdness and intelligence combines 
with his subordinate officers to form a mutual benefit society. Thig 
is how the officers of an estate become more solvent than the 
proprietors. It seems that the estates of the zemindars exist not for 
their own benefit nor for the well-being of their tenants, but for the main- 
tenance of a crew of officers to impose upon their masters. Most of the 
zemindars even though they live in their native homes have so much 
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reliance on their officers that they think it not worth their dignity to go 
through the accounts and to verify them with reference to Talab-baki 
papers and DakhilaB. Allowing a commutation of 4 n«. per rupee seems 
to them a loss and a confession of weakness. Yet they uiihositatiogly 
spend more on litigation, however useless and unreasonable it may be. 
This is how the brown bureaucracy works in the zemindari administration. 
The zemindars cannot, nor dare to, control it and set it on right lines. 
This style of business has attained a sort of sanctity throughout Bengal, 
and it is thought to be a sacrilege to touch it ; for the zemindars here 
have their own code of morality, based on dreamful inaction and delight* 
ful stagnation which encoiirage the mischievous propensities of their 
officers. This is not all. The worst of it is accelerate*! in a joint estate 
where the managing co-sharer connives with officers at the continuance of 
the pernicious system for purposes more easily to be imagined than actu- 
ally slated. Thus the position of zemindars has been so inextricably 
entangled in a medley of their own actions and the de.signs of their own 
men that the management of their estates requires a thorough change. The 
position of the landlords iti other provinces where permanent .settle- 
ment does not exist is not so bad as that of the landlords in Bengal whore 
there is no inducement to pay rents voluntarily i. e., extwpt under 
the force of legal process. 

So far 1 have dealt witli the internal administration of tli*^ zemindari 
estates. But a few observations hore as to what tliu zemindars call ihcir 
vest<>(l rights may not be wholly out of place. Tlio manageni.Mit of their 
estates would not have come to such a position if they had u correct idea 
of tlnnr rights under the Permanent Settlement. Having failed in inunag- 
ing their estates, most of the zemindars are now trying to hand over their 
prop*-riies tu the Court of Wards in order to live a life of ease and euinfort 
on monthly allowance. This points to their inconiptUeiicy to hold llie pro- 
prietorship of the soil. Yet they are more alive to, and assertive of, their 
rights than their corrospouding duties and responsibilities. Beceiiily, tlie 
views expressed by the Landliolders’ Oonfeience were inspired by an utter 
lack of common-sense and they simply betrayed tlieir ignorance of the 
state of affairs under which the Permanent Seitlemeiit was made : and it 
was surely a cry for Iho moon when they demanded the recogiiuion of what 
they called their vested rights and interests in the now constitution Tiiey 
forget that the proprietorship established by the Permuiient Butilement 
was not in recognition of any ancient and inalienable rights of Z'-niindars, 
but out of an imperative necessity to arrest the progress of ruin when no 
class of society appeared to be flourishing, except the moneyleiKbirs, and 
both cultivators and landlords were sinking into poverty and wiouclicdness. 
The Permanent Settlement was a measure of expediency, justified by the 
requirements of time. Looking backwards, however, into tlie history of 
their so-called rights we find that Tudar Mull made settlement of the lower 
provinces, directly with the cultivators, but there were collecting agents 
placed in various revenue circles and remunerated for their labour by a 
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percentage on the eoUeetiona. The office of the eollector wae hereditary, 
for it waa obviously convenient to continue the agency in the family which 
was acquainted with the position of the ryots and the nature of the lands. 
The collector thus being responsible for the rent was invested with all the 
powers for realising it. He used to keep a military force. With the gradual 
enlargement of his functions, he assumed the control of the police and the 
power of adjudicating the riglits. The controversy that centred round the 
question as to the proprietorship of the laud is altogether useless, for the 
growth of Landlordism in Bengal is enveloped in historical myths. What- 
ever that may be, it is pretty certain that bef</re the concession of 1798 "the 
Zemindars, from the highest to the lowest, Jtad been mere tenants at will, 
liable at any time to be deprived by the State landlord of the estates they 
occupied”. This is the historical basis of the rights of zemindars on which 
they built their hypothetical claims. The settlement was a recognition of a 
hereditary office on payment of fixed revenue. Heritability, devolution by 
right of succession etc. do not prove anything. Same rights exist in the 
case of under-proprietors who hold under zemindars. Purchase of lands 
by the Slate does not show anything, for it was simply an old method of 
land acquisition on payment of compensation. Though some writers have 
sought to make a capital out of these customary principles in order to 
prove the zemindars’ proprietorship, we must not forget that these princi* 
pies which existed perhaps from time beyond history applied equally to all 
who had any interest in lands, however small it might be. I own that these 
principles in themselves are nut conclusive proof of the absolute ownership 
of z<'mindars. The zemindars are proprietors on the same rights and 
incidents on which their under-proprietors stood. They hold the same 
position in relation to the State-landlord as their under-proprietors hold in 
relation to them. If the Permanent Settlement settled anything, it was 
simply that the laud revenue should be a fixed demand. 

Truly speaking, the so-called Permanent Settlement was an artificial 
arrangement for the future solidarity of the Empire ; but, as experience 
shows, no such artificial arrangement by which one class of men is kept at 
the top of society can be enduring for all lime to come. Though some 
restrictions on the landlords were imposed, the settlement was sought pri- 
marily to determine the relation between the Government and the landlord 
rather than the landlord and the tenant. “The absence of any clear and 
defined rules for the protection of the cultivator in hie ancient right not to 
pay more than a limited and moderate rent, and to be kept in possession of 
liis fields us long as he did so, is an unquestionable blot on a eyatem whi<^ 
in Ollier respects was highly beneficial”. Though this territotval charter 
created indefeasible rights and interests in the eoil. subsequent laws were 
directed not to undermine the influence of the landlords but to adjust the 
relation between the landlord and his tenant by removing tlie detfeets and 
inequalities in the settlement which were not discernible then. It would be 
a strange misreading of history if legislative provisions plaohog the tenant 
in a position of some eecurity were taken as repugnant measuree. 
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A belief that the zemindars are the only favoured class under 
the Permanent Settlement has given them a false sense of security. It is 
in the strength of this belief that that they went on, without thinking at 
all that under the Settlement they were made the connecting link between 
the State and the tenants and that it was their duty to apply the principles 
of the Settlement to the tenants also. It is in the strength of this belief 
that they refused to rectify the abuses in the management of their estates. 
It is in the strength of this belief that corruptions in the zemindari 
management are often 'monstered* into excellences even in the 
present days. V 

I am constrained to think that the genial and beneficial effect of 
the Permanent Settlement has 'been spoiled more by the reluctance of the 
landlords to act in consonance with the duties and responsibilities en- 
joined by it than by the legislative enactments for which the Government 
has been subjected to much clumsy criticism ; more by their ignorance 
of the privileges conferred by it than by the toleration shown by the 
Government to the much-despised tenantry, the feeder of the nation and 
the State ; more by their sanctimonious callousness to the welfare of the 
ryots than by the statutory intervention to put a check to their spirit of 
trick and perfidy. Whatever may bo their established rights under the 
Charter of 1793, the Government is not deprived thereby of their duty to 
safeguard the interests of the other classes of people. 

We hear that the Permanent Settlement was a contract between the 
State and the zemindars from which the State cannot resile. If this 
theory be a correct one, then it is a matter to think how far the contrac- 
tual obligations have been fulfilled. If it is shown that the conditions 
implied in the Settlement were ignored by zemindars, then the fate of 
this contract can be easily guessed rather than delineated. The Perma- 
nent Settlement was mainly directed to avert the impending ruin of the 
country by fixing the revenue demand in the hope that it would induce 
the zemindars “to promote cultivation, and to render their ryots com- 
fortable”: Whether the hope has been realised or not, it has created a 
large and opulent class of landholders ; but there being no interference 
on the part of the Government to control their demands on the ryots, they 
used the old process, peculiar to the oriental instinct, to convert privileges 
into power and money for luxury and corruption. The true effect has 
been that with the Permanent Settlement a remarkable set of insensates 
has become a permanent feature in the society. Abuse of privileges al- 
ready conferred is a sufficient warning against granting of further privi- 
leges in future. If 1 am right in my statement, I fail to see why the 
settlement should be placed beyond the competency of future legislatures 
to touch upon. We all know what was expedient in the past may appear 
inexpedient in the future. Whatever might have been the justification of 
the Settlement in the past it must be considered as a barbarous ana- 
chronism in the present age. 

4 
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Zemindars nowadays claim to be the natural leaders of the country. 
The cheapest method they adopt in proving this idle pretension is to 
become a Councillor and thereby to earn an easy fame by delivering 
one or two speeches in the Council Chamber. The oratorical vociferation in 
and out of the Council Chamber is no passport to natural leadership 
unless they are in a position to show that they are the trustees of their 
tenants and the trust is not imperiously neglected. There is no use to urge 
upon the Government the necessity of special privileges in their favour 
unless it is shown they are able to uphold them to their own credit and 
and to the good of their tenants. My Experience is that they behave 
contrariwise. No doubt, the zemindars have their associations in almost 
all districts ; but what constructive work has been done by these associar 
tions is yet to be measured. Have they been directed to ameliorate the 
conditions of the ryots and to fructify the fiscal policy embodied in the 
Regulations of 1793? Sir J. Shore, with a more correct appreciation of 
the character of the zemindars, rightly anticipated the inevitable result 
that they would never adopt now principles of action because their 
tenures were made permanent. The unremitted contrivances which made 
the whole zemindary system “a conflict of extortion on their part and 
resistance on the part of the ryot” in the past remain unchecked as usual 
and are still practised not only to squeeze out the tenants but also to 
recoil upon their follies and faults with a threatening force. If they had 
appreciated their position under the charter, they would not have allowed 
themselves to stand at tlie mercy of their own officers whoso sole object 
is to mystify them, in order the more effectively to plunder them from 
behind. The same clandestine clique that surreptitiously engineered the 
ruin of the Nawab of Murshidabad is pretty well at work in the ad- 
minstration of zemindary estates. 

The confederacy against the zemindars, as I have tried to show, is 
perhaps, one of the most formidable causes of their misfortune, for it has 
been directed to alienate the tenants from their sides. If the zemindars 
are not in a position to control or crush it, the very end of their exis- 
tence is perilously near, for, we think the pillared rottenness, however 
plastered and white-washed, cannot stand long. The exploitation of the 
zemindars by their own officers has been possible only for the moral 
delinquency and intellectual shortsightedness under which they suffer 
60 miserably. 

I have no quarrel with the zamindars. I have shown how they have 
failed signally in the management of their affairs, as also how they have 
failed to justify their existence as a class in the social hierarchy by their 
own disregard of the salutary privileges set forth for their benefit. It the 
Permanent Settlement is in jeopardy, the fault is their own. 

Now the methods by which they can mend their own roof are too maiiy 
to mention. It is clear from what I have tried to bring home to them how 
they can rise above the difficulties they suffer. Most zemindary estates 
are supervised by special officers, superintendents. In spite of their 
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supervising capacity, the estates are running on to the verge of precipice. 
Is it because of their supervising capacity or their sagacity to run along 
with the nefarious peculation of the collecting officers working under them ¥ 
The zemindars should have some itinerant officers under their Khas con- 
trol deputed to gather information as to the conduct of their officers with the 
tenants, the secret transactions between them, and the actual produce of soil. 
They should be responsible only to their masters, and not to any depart- 
ments of the estates. The most effective method of controlling misiiiannge- 
ment and restraining the officers is the annual inspection of accounts and 
bringing them to book if the^ be any wrong in the papers. The officiers 
should not be engaged on a, fixed salary. Except the chief officer, they 
should be remunerated on commission basis or part pay and part commis- 
sion basis i. e., a certain percentage on collections of rent. Of course, tliis 
system should be made applicable to those only who are charged with the 
duties of collection. The zemindars should also make it a point to visit 
their mahals occasionally not to secure any nazar, but to be acquainted with 
the tenants. Other measures that may be adopted in order to run the es- 
tates in a more practical and thorough-going manner need not be discussed 
in details. One, however, is most important. It is trite saying that at present ' 
the tenants are made to pay rents on jute basis whereas formerly the assess- 
ment of rent was on paddy basis. In many pergannahs, the assessment 
was made on the price of jute which at the time of assessment varied from 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 25. Of course, the tenants are no less responsible for the 
high rate of assessment, for the tenants not being willing to part with their 
lands when the same came in the hands of landlords, fresh settlement was 
made on competition with the highest bidder at a high premium. The same 
case happened when the strangers sought to displace the original tenants 
and in this way the rate of assessment became so sigh. The tenant who 
took the settlement counted upon the price of jute as ho was ignorant that 
his paying capacity would depend wholly on the value of the marketable 
commodities, while the landlord who made the settlement counted upon 
nothing but immediate gain though it apeared temporary. So it seems that 
over-expectation on the part of the tenants and over-greediness on the part 
of the landlords, running side by side without any idea of the fundamental 
economic principles was responsible for the present deadlock. My sugges- 
tion at this juncture would be that the Landlords’ Association of each dis- 
trict should hold an enquiry where this sort of high assessment was made 
and, if possible, should endeavour to devise remedies according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case. A much-vaunted cry is heard here and there that 
the zemindars want to live among their tenants. It is high time that they 
should come forward to make up for the ignorance of the ryots whom they 
have exploited and the injustice which they themselves have perpetrated 
for gain, not by being damnably sentimental, but by being, to some extent, 
helpful and practical in the exigencies of the situation. I am sure that if 
this humble suggestion is followed, it will make the system workable in the 
present state of embarrassing uncertainty. 
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The rules of businesB followed in the management of zemindari are 
reponsible for the strange anomalies complained of ; and it behoves the ze* 
mindars individually to formulate an weII*ordered scheme for the better 
management of their estates in the light of suggessions made herein. 
Mere propaganda in the press and on the platform cannot do any 
good. Something must be evolved from within so that the tenants may feel 
and appreciate that the zemindars exist for them and they exist for the 
zemindars, if the institution under which they both live is to be kept up on 
a solid basis. What I have said here as to the position of the zemindars 
must not be taken to exclude the other clasps of landlords between the 
zemindar and the cultivator in many and various degrees. 

I may here remind the zemindars that there is another disruptive force 
threatening their existence which should not be ignored. The unsettling 
influence of what I may call a pseudo-communism is abroad. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that throughout the world a very keen struggle is 
going on between the aristocrats and the proletariate. The one is trying 
to ride over the other. Our country is not altogether free from the baneful 
effect of this movement. The zemindars and other capitalists are looked 
upon as the professed enemies of our national aspirations. The feeling 
against them has created a condition hardly distinguishable from what may 
rightly be called a communistic or socialistic demonocracy against w'hich it 
is impossible for them to stand even with the help of Olympian gods behind 
them, if they remain unmindful of the fact that their officers and legal advi- 
sers are all communists in disguise. There are some educated men in every 
district who in the garb of being well-wishers of the country are sowing the 
seeds of discontent quite in a business-like manner for the purpose of self- 
aggrnndisment. They find a field for their action in the growth of 
ill feelings between the landlords and the tenants. If. however, the 
zemindars want to hold their position as in old days, they must beware of 
these dangerous and treacherous patriots whom it requires an Ithuriel’s 
to unmask. It is only by a careful and judicious control over their agents 
and officers and by the adoption of the remedial measures as already 
suggested that they can redeem their lost glory and position, broad-based 
on the sympathy and goodwill of their tenants. *' 


* The writer seems to be unduly hard on members of the zemindar community hy 
censuriiii;; them all for the failings and misdeeds of some and holding them princi- 
pally responsible for all the ills that are supposed to have flowed from the Permanent 
Settlement. His appreciation of their position so far as it relates to the 8afeg[aarding 
<of their vested interests is, we are afraid, also not correct. He would, again, have 
done better not to have entered into the vexed question of proprietorship of the soil, 
which, as he must be aware, is now, more or less, of academic interest. Nevertheless 
if any injury has resulted from a sense of false prestige being instilled into their 
minds due to their being declared the proj^ietors or from their expectation of the 
natural incidents of proprietorship, it is the Kegulations which dabbed them as pro- 
prietors that am to blame, and not they. The writer’s reference to the “clandestine 
clique” against /.i-mindars of their own employees is most appropriate and the method 
suggested by him for dealing with it is worth giving a trial. — Ed. L. J. 




How to Save Smaller Revenue-paying 
Estates and Tenures from Extinction 



By TARAtGOBINDA CHAUDHURI, 
Zemindar of Tantiband, Dt Pabna. 


The law of inheritance both amongst the Hindus and Mahomedans of 
Bengal serves to break up the bigger estates into smaller ones. This goes 
on after each succession, and after a few successions no traee of estates, 
once big and renowned, can be seen. Thus the seeds o (disruption lie 
inherent in each estate, big or small. Besides this inherent defect which 
stands in the way of keeping the ancient estates in their pristine glory and 
entirety, there is another equally powerful factor which hastens the disrup- 
tion of the estates and that is, inefficiency of and disputes and differences 
amongst the co-sharers. 

All the landed properties held jointly with co-sharers are to be parti- 
tioned at a time as the law requires (39 C. W. N. 1044.) The plaintiff will 
have to bear the entire costs of the partition suits in the beginning which 
are very heavy and not always possible for him to undergo. 

This is the main reason why we find that the once solvent, power- 
ful and big estates have now either sunk into oblivion or exist only in 
name. 

When the British Government (tamo into power in this country they 
saw that such estates wore in danger of being wiped out owing to 
inefficient management and disputes amongst the co-sharers. Landlords 
are the stakeholders of the country and their extermination is a matter 
of public concern. They, therefore, very kindly introduced Regulation V. 
of 1812 first and then Regulation V of 1827. The provisions made therein 
were comprehensive enough to save all estates, big and small. Subse- 
quently in 1879 Bengal Courts of Wards Act was passed and provision 
was made for the saving of the bigger estates by taking them under 
Government management. 

The provisions of Reg. V of 1812 and Reg. V of 1827 thereby stood 
mainly repealed and the little which remained was quite inoperative and 
the smaller estates were left to their fate to shift for themselves as best as 
they could. 

Some attempt was made long afterwards in 1815, when the B. T. Act 
was passed, to save the smaller estates by the appointment of Common 
Managers ( vide Secs. 93-100 of B. T. Act) Moreover it is the option of the 
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Government to take charge of an estate under the Court of Wards even it 
is directed by the District Judge under Sec. 95 of B. T. Act. But as time 
and experience have proved, those sections of the B. T. Act are only half 
measures and fall far short of the real remedy and they have failed to 
bring such relief as desired either by the Government or the small estate 
holders. 

A mere glance at the provisions of the Wards Act and the sections of 
the B. T. Act will convince every one of the truth of the above observation. 

The Wards Act is complete in itself ari(| any average Manager appoin- 
ted under that Act can easily bring the mismanaged estate under proper 
control and convert chaos into cosmos if l)e only follows strictly the rules 
and procedures as embodied in the Act. Besides that, the following 
privileges of the Wards estates, namely, 

(a) Unsaleability of the estate for arrears of revenue and cesses, 

(b) Certificate procedure for realising rent, 

(c) Supervision by the Board of Revenue, 

(d) Grunt of allowance to the proprietors, 

stand as bulwark against the ruin and deterioration of the estates. But 
if we look to the few sections of the B. T. Act, we find that not only these 
privileges are wanting but there are no fixed rules and procedures, which 
are binding upon the Common Manager. No doubt there is rule-making 
power reserved by Sec. 100 to the Hou'ble High Court, but the few rules 
made by the Hon’ble High Court simply say that the Common Managers are 
to follow the directions of the District Judge. The District Judge in his turn 
generally leaves everything to the Common Managers except those things 
for which, under the law, they are to take permission from the Judge. In 
the result, these small estates are administered and managed by the 
Common Managers according to their own sweet will. These Common 
Managers practically occupy the same position as the Guardians for 
infants under the District Judge and the Receivers appointed under the 
Civil Procedure Code. They are nominally under the control of the Judge 
but practically supreme, with nothing to check their inefficiency or mis- 
doings or whims. It, therefore, rarely happens that these Common 
Managers return the estates to their owners in a better and improved 
condition, just as in the case of Guardians and Receivers. Of course, they 
are under security, but the proprietors are deprived of the right of seeking 
redress in the Civil Court for the misdoings of the Common Manager as 
soon as accounts are passed by the District Judge. 

Hence the few provisions made in the B. T. Act for saving the small 
estates in their practical application have proved quite ineffective and 
these landholders simply fall from frying pan into fire. 

But even as the law stands, the estates under the Common Managers 
can be efficiently administered and managed like the Wards estates if, by 
the rule-making power of the Hou’ble High Court, a complete set of rules as 
regards accounts etc,, after the model of the Court of Wards for the proper 
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guidance of the Common Managers be introduced and if the Local Govern- 
ment nominates Common Managera tor each District under Sec. 96 B. T. Act 
(which has practically remained a dead letter) and the management of all 
such estates aro made over to them under healthy checks. The coat of 
management will also be minimised thereby. The intention of this section 
seems to protect the petty estates (the gross annual income of which is 
not more than Rs. 5000) which cannot bear a big establishment charge 
(sec 98*1 B. T. Act) 

One of tlie main reasons, why the present Common Managers cannot 
successfully manage the properties under them is their failure to collect 
rents expeditiously. They ^e to adopt the ordinary dilatory procedure 
of suing the tenants in the Civil Court and the tenants successfully 
resist payment for several years. 

But if, as suggested, the Local Government nominates or appoints 
Common Managers on commissions over collections (under sec. 9(1 B. T. 
Act), who command the confidence of the Government, the Government 
can, without any reasonable objection, arm him with power of issuing 
certificates as under the Wards Act, which will ensure speedy collection 
of rents, and the estates will automatically occupy far better position than 
they do now. 

A practical illustration of this is seen even now in the case of estates 
which are now attached by the Government for arrears of cesses. 

If the Government be approached with practical suggestions for 
the betterment of these small estates under the Common Managers, wu 
can reasonably hope that the Government will come to the rescue 
of these small landholders for whose protection the law was originally 
intended. 
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Village Reconstruction 



By Rai Sahib Lakshmi Kara yah Lal,Ex-ml.a. 
Pleader and Chairman, Advisory Cot^miUee, C. C. Bank Ltd. 
Aurangabad, Qaya. 


PASTURE ‘ 

The welfare of the country depends very much upon the development 
x>f affrioulture and in India the advancement of agriculture depends entirely 
upon good and strong bullocks ; but the condition of the cattle of this 
country is deeply deplorable and the main cause of their deterioration is 
the want of sufficient pasture lands. And it is the primary duty of every 
well'Wisher of the country to try his best to establish and maintain a suita- 
ble pasture in every village. This is one of the most important items of 
village reconstruction. 1 would, therefore, give below roy humble sugges- 
tions for the establishment and maintenance of a suitable pasture. Sec. 8 of 
the Bihar Tenancy (amendment) Act, 1934, has substituted a new section 23 
of Act VIII of 1885 and section 9 of the said amending Act has inserted a ^ 
new section 23A in the said Act VIII of 1885, the provisions of which are of 
the greatest help to the tenants in this respect in as much as they can sink 
wells, construct tanks and plant trees in their Nakdi occupancy holdings 
and enjoy the entire fruits as well as wood, the landlord being entitled to 
the usual rent only and not to any portion of the fruits or the wood or to 
any product of the tanks. The income from these sources will be suffi- 
cient to compensate the tenants for the payment of the rent for that por- 
tion of the land. Therefore under these provisions of the Act, the tenants 
can now profitably set apart a portion of their occupancy Nakdi holdings 
in a suitable place for pasture and surround it by walls and plant good 
Biju mango trees at sufficient distance. The enclosure should be divided 
by walls into at least three parts each having a different entrance. In 
one of them fodder crops like Swan, Mothi and Jinora should be grown 
for -the cattle, and in the other two, good grasses should be grown and the 
cattle should be allowed to graze in each of them for a fortnight by turn, 
the other being closed for sufficient growth of the grass. A well and a 
-small tank should also be constructed in one of the compounds in order to 
irrigate the trees, the fodder crops and the grasses as well as for watering 
the .cattle. If the lands are Bhouli, Nakdi settlement can be easily taken 
from the landlord even at concession rates. 

Some money is, no doubt, required for the success of the scheme but the 
advantages derived therefrom will amply repay the expenditure. The 
Covernment has already set apart special funds for village reconstruction 
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and has made provisions for the supply of drinking water to the people of 
the rural areas. The supply of drinking water to cattle is by no means less 
important The growing of fruit trees is also being encouraged by the 
Government by holding exhibitions of mangoes and in other ways. Good 
Biju mango trees will not only supply fruits to the masses for the improve- 
ment of their health but will also supply wood which is very essential for 
village life, being very much needed in marriages, sradhs and funeral 
ceremonies for burning the dea4> The trees will also supply abode and 
shelter to the cattle during the summer and the rains. Arrangements can 
also be made for collecting thp urine of the cattle in ditches near the 
cowsheds, and some earth, cow-dung and the dry loaves of the mango 
trees may also be mixed with the urine, the ditches being surrounded 
by ridges and thatched for protection from the rains. This will supply a 
very valuable manure. Besides the parts of a mango tree have medicinal 
properties loo many to be mentioned here. Even the juice of the mango 
leaves mixed with honey is a good medicino for chclcra. The Fishery 
Department is trying its best to promote the rearing of good fishes The 
tanks can also be used for rearing the fishes with the help of the fries 
supplied by the Fishery Department and tlius become a source of supply of 
good fishes to the masses. 

This scheme is, therefore, full of different potentialities, besides making 
sufficient provisions for the establishment and maintenance of suitable 
plistures with the help of which not only good bullocks but also good milch 
cows can be maintained which is sine qua non for rural uplift and deserves 
the best sympathy and support of the Government and every other well- 
wisher of the country. Much can be done by the Agricultural and Co- 
operative Departments and the District and Local Boards. And having 
regard to the great potentialities of the scheme, it is fervently hoped that 
the Government will not fail to extend their helping hand for its success. 
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Is Peace Possible ? 


By Sivaprasad M^tra, m. a. 

W HEN the League of Nations was founded fifteen years ago, it was 
hoped by not a few that at last a war-weary world was going to enter 
into an era of peace. The Great War seemed to have at last knocked 
some sense into the nations. The long-cherished illusion about the profits 
of war and the gains of conquest was for ever dispelled. A modern war 
on a first class scale showed itself to bo so exacting in its demands as 
to have become a forbidden fruit to all. The heavy drain on the 
financial resources of the country involved in a modern war, the chaotic 
disorganisation of its economic life which take decades to right itself, 
the tremendous loss of able-bodied workers, have all contrived to make 
war cease to bo a paying proposition to any of the belligerents. The victor 
is no better off than the vanquished, and reparations prove a chimera 
under modern economic conditions. 

All this has been tried to be brought home to the world in a thousand 
ways by various men. The post-War epoch has been pre-eminently 
characterised by an orgainsed movement for peace, which has no 
parallel. Men have, no doubt, sung of the blessings of peace and the evils 
of war in the past just as they are doing at present ; but they have 
generally been isolated Utopians speaking from a religious platform. 
The world has never before witnessed any such orgainsed effort for 
peace, made by the common people, and free from any religious move- 
ment as we are witnessing at present. 

Yet barely a decade and a half has passed since the War, and the 
League of Nations is proving itself a failure. It has shown itself no more 
competent than the old system of Balance of Powers to preserve the peace 
of the world. Where the Balance of Powers has failed, the League has 
failed also. The balance of power has been destroyed in the Far East by the 
swift expansion of Japanese Power, and the League has failed to keep 
Japanese imperialism in check. The balance of power has been under- 
mined in Europe by the Franco-ltalian and the Franco-Russian alliances 
and the League is unable to control Italy. 

This failure of the Peace Movement within the very life time of the 
generation that passed through the furnace of the War is significant. 
There was no time more favourable for organising the world security 
for peace than the present, and if in spite of all, the world is to-day 
heading straight for war, there must be some deep and far-reaching causes. 
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It is no good laying the blame on isolated individuals, a Hitler here, an 
Araki there. Isolated individuals can never have the poorer to mould 
history so deeply, unless, as Napoleon said, they move with the opinion 
of great masses and with great events. The man and the hour must strike 
together to influence the times. 

Contrary to our belief, war is not the result of the mauhinaiions of 
Machiavellian individuals and the gullibility of the people, but the 
outcome of deep, underlying forces, operating in human society. The 
most important of these, for it is the most pervading as well as the most 
difficult to eliminate, arises, from what is known la biology as the 
“Struggle for Existence". Among men, as among animals, demand for 
things far outruns their supply. There might not have been any such 
scarcity of supply if men have limited their demands to the necessaries 
of life and have been content with a plain living. Unlike the lower 
animals, man can increase the supply of the goods he desires, and thanks 
to the Industrial Revolution and the ever-increasing marvels of Science, 
man’s control over production today is immense. It was pointed out long 
ago by Kropot-Kin, in his great book “Fields, Factories and Workshops’’ 
that whatever might have been the case in the past, today it is possible 
for man to provide himself with all the necessaries of a plain and simple 
life, by working for only four hours a day, if the whole system of 
production was thoroughly planned and organised on the basis of the most 
up-to-date inventions, and if the system of distribution was equitable. 
Science has given us the power to eliminate the “Struggle for Existence’’ 
as a vital factor in our lives, if we would only be content with a plain and 
simple living. 

That, however, is not to be. We might preach to others of the joys of 
“plain living and high thinking’’ but are not eager to taste them our.solves. 
We are always after luxuries, and the more we have of them the more 
we want. Our desires know no bounds, and we march on from more to 
more. We do not care to consider the price of our luxuries, the price that 
some others have to pay in misery and starvation. When we look at the 
labour power of the world, we find a very large part of it employed in 
the production of useless luxuries for the rich, though the masses are 
starving. This exploitation is a cardinal fact of human society, and should 
never be overlooked. 

This “Struggle for Existence and Exploitation’’, which among men 
has taken the place of the mere “Struggle for Existence’’, would not have 
led to war but for the group instinct and the organising capacity of men. 
While the “Struggle for Existence” is carried on among the lower animals 
chiefly between individuals, the “Struggle for Existence and Exploitation’’ 
among men in the international world is carried on between organised 
groups, between nations. It is this aspect of this struggle which has 
made it so ruinous a factor in civilization. In civil society, men are not 
independent, but are subject to the unlimited authority of the State 
which forbids them to resort to arms and compels them to carry on this 
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struggle without bloodshed ; but there is no sovereign authority over 
states, which are free to carry on the straggle in any form they like. 
Moreover, within a state the straggle is not only bloodless, but primarily 
between individuals, though Marxian analysis has shown that there is 
more of class-struggle in society than is usually imagined. 

Now this “Struggle for Existence and Exploitation” alone will lead 
to war among states, even when all other causes have been removed. It is, 
of course, too much to say, as some extreihists say, that this biological 
factor has been always at the root of every war ; but without going so far as 
to say as some scholars maintain that the War of Troy was due to commer- 
cial rivalry between the Greeks and the Trojans, it would be safe to assert 
that this factor has been a widespread cause of war. And, above all, it is 
one of those factors which seem to be irremovable. 

It is a common plea to-day to point to Japan as the danger spot of 
the world. Japanese ambitions and Japanese imperialism are being 
denounced in the strongest of terms as constituting the greatest living 
menace to the peace of the world. But Japan, like pre-War Germany, is 
simply choking with men, and is finding, like Germany also, every path 
blocked. She has no great territories abroad to be used either as colonies 
or as markets, if we live aside the recently and illegally acquired province 
of Manchuria. But she requires considerable overseas territories, which 
will either welcome her surplus population as colonists, or help to maintain 
them by purchasing her goods, otherwise she will be faced by a fall in 
her already low standard of living. 

The same is the case with Italy. Like ,Tapan, she has an overflowing 
and a rapidly increasing population, with a small territory poor in eco- 
nomic resources. She must, unless she is prepared to face a lowering of her 
already low standard of living, acquire territories outside to serve her either 
as colonies or markets. The Italian adventure in Abyssinia is n necessary 
outcome of this. 

And yet there are lands which are simply crying for men. Canada 
has a population less than that of New York, Australia less than that of 
London, South Africa, if the whites alone are counted, a little over that of 
Calcutta, the whole continent of South Africa not many more than the little 
islands of Japan. But the teeming millions of Japan, or for the matter of 
that, of the whole of Asia, for the whole continent is choking with men, 
are not allowed to cast anything more than a “longing lingering look” on 
those far off lands. And this iniquity is maintained by the armed might of 
the greai Anglo-Saxon Powers, England and America, who are always so 
eager in the cause of peace, so prominent in the conferences, who are 
never tired, in season and out of season, to drum upon the ears of a 
leaderloss world, their untiring championship of the cause of Peace, of 
Equity, of Justice. 

The prohibition in the case of Italy or Germany and other White 
Powers is not, of course, so unequivocal as in the case of Japan. The 
white peoples are not taboo in Australia or in America, and are allowed to 
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emigrate. But that is not of any great practical value, because of the 
quotas and the other restrictions, by which such emigration is liniitated. 
Germany before the War could at least send her surplus population to the 
overseas countries ; by 1880, Germans were emigrating at the rate of about 
2,00,000 men every year. But since the War, even this outlet has dried up. 
The New World and the British Dominions are unwilling to receive foreign 
immigrants in any large numbers, and the overpopulated countries have 
now no other peaceful solution but a lowering of their standard of living, 

Apart from the restrictions, imposed upon foreign immigrants to-day, 
emigration is always a loss to the home country. It involves the loss of 
a large number of healthy, ablQ-bodied workers which a country can ill 
afford to bear. A country’s most important investment constitutes in its 
citizens whom it has fed and trained up at considerable e.\pon8e. 
If they leave for foreign countries in their prime, she loses a valuable 
part of her man-power both for war and peace, not to mention that 
they are for ever lost to her culture and her traditions. No country 
can, therefore, be a willing party to the emigration of her sons and 
tolerates it except in case of dire necessity. 

The present solution of this dilemma lies in war. This land-hunger, 
for the sake of markets and colonies, has always been a vital cause of 
war in all ages and in all countries, and has been at the root of many 
a war. From the rush and the sweep of the Huns and the Goths, at which 
the Roman Empire in the west and the Gupla Empire in the oast, 
curmpled up, down to Germany’s tiger spring at Belgium and France 
in 1914, some of the most destructive and terrible wars arose from 
sheer necessity for more room by swiftly expanding peoples. 

It is essential in the interests of international peace that some 
machinery should exist whereby the needs of expanding peoples might 
be satisfied without recourse to war. But strangely enough, there is no 
provision for this in current International Law. Law in the international, 
as in the national sphere, is fundamentally a static concept Its spirit 
is order and its aim is the maintenance of the “status quo.” But an 
unchanging order ill befits a changing world ; and international law, 
whose aim is to maintain that order, that “status quo”, cannot but clash 
with changing world conditions. If International Law and the super- 
structure of peace, which is expected to be raised on it are to be real, a 
change in the basic concept of International Law, from Order to Equity, is 
essential. We have derived our conception of law, like so many other 
things, from the classical world which always confused the “true” with 
the “permanent.” This complex of the “changeless” has obsessed the 
human mind all through the ages and is clogging its development even 
now. We have not yet adjusted our mental world and our social-political 
• institutions to the new concept of “evolution” or “change” that is now 
recognised as true for the human world at least. A change in the very 
basis of International Law from ‘permanence” to “evolution”, from “order” to 
“equity”, is thus imperative, if the dreams of the pacifists are to be realised. 

7 
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International Law should be directed not to maintain the "status quo", but 
to adjust rights and -institutions to dynamic world conditions. 

As a great writer, who is at once a great thinker as well as a great 
pacifist, has expressed it : “Love of peace has been too much associated 
with a static conception of international relations. In a world where 
nations grow and decay, where forces change and populations become 
cramped, it is not possible or desirable to maintain the ‘status quo’ for 
ever. In economic disputes we all know that whatever is vigorous 
in the wage-earning classes is opposed tq ‘industrial peace’ because the 
existing distribution of wealth is felt to be unfair. Those who enjoy a 
privileged position endeavour to bolster up their claims by appealing 
to the desire for peace, and decrying those who promote strife between 
classes. It never occurs to them that by opposing changes without consi- 
dering whether they are just, the capitalists share the responsibility for 
class war. And in exactly the same way England shares the responsibility 
for Germany’s war. If actual war is ever to cease, there will have to be 
political methods of achieving the results which can now only be achieved 
by successful fighting : nations will have voluntarily to admit adverse 
claims which appear just in the judgment of neutrals.’’ (Russel’s Principles 
of Social Reconstruction.) 

It is difficult to deny the truth of Russel’s assertions. A periodic 
redistribution of territories and dominions, of rights and privileges, is 
a sine qua non of peace. But though theoretically necessary, it seems 
to be practically impossible to achieve. A periodic redistribution of 
territories would require some new principles as the basis of International 
Law in the place of the present "status quo.” But no such principle can 
be found. 

The first principle that would suggest itself is that of numbers. Let 
the territories of the world be distributed among the nations, not on the 
basis of inheritance but on that of needs. A nation with more mouths to 
feed must have a larger slice of territory than another with a smaller popu- 
lation. This principle of distribution of territory in proportion to 
numerical strength, territory being interpreted to mean nut merely so 
much area in square miles, but also economic powers of production, like 
agricultural fertility, mineral resources, commercial advantages like good 
harbours and so on, is simple to understand and would be simpler to 
operate, but is incapable of adoption either in theory or in practice. It is 
neither equitable nor practicable. 

The adoption of the principle of numbers will be equivalent to putting 
a premium on multiplication. The nations which would multiply like the 
sands of the sea, will inherit the earth. This might have been looked 
upon as the greatest blessing that Heaven can bestow, in the past, but 
to-day it stands athwart the path of social improvement. A limitation of 
births is essential for economic improvement, for female emancipation, 
for spiritual and cultural advance. An unrestricted multiplication will 
outrun the improvements of science and of economic technique, and will 
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inevitably lead to a fall in the standard of living. As the territories will 
be periodically redistributed in the interests of the growing races, any 
nation which tried to keep down its birth-rate for the sake of economic 
well-being will have its territories and resources periodically reduced, 
to accommodate the needs of its expanding neighbours, and nil the results 
of its low birth-rate will vanish. It would be impossible for any nation 
to raise its standard of living beyond that of the poorest country in the 
world. The whole world will be reduced to one drab level of low misery, 
with every attempt at improvement being nullified. Every nation will 
be compelled to enter into a race for multiplication for pure self preser- 
vation. In the mid.st of rapjdiy increasing neighbours, any nation that 
tried to keep down its birth-rate, will lose its influence and power in the 
society of nations and will be steadily pushed to the wall ; while the 
advantages of low birth-rate in the form of higher prosperity and superior 
culture will exist no longer. The whole world will be running a race for 
multiplication. 

This danger, it is true, might be substantially reduced, and in course 
of time perhaps eliminated, if the countries with high birth rates would 
voluntarily reduce them or failing voluntary limitation, compulsory limita- 
tion is imposed by the whole society of nations. But such limitation, 
whether voluntary or compulsory, is extremely difficult to achieve, in fact 
almost impossible to attain. It would not merely bo difficult to fix the 
rates for different countries, each country trying to make her particular 
quota as high as possible with the others trying their best to make it as 
low as can bo made ; it would be almost impossible for a country to onforco 
such limitation within her own borders. To control by legislative action 
the birth-rate of a people is a task next to impossible. It would require an 
actual governmental determination of the number of children each indivi- 
dual should have, and that number cannot obviously bo the same for all. 
Some are rich, and so are better able to provide for their issue ; some 
are poor and are not equally able to maintain their children ; some are 
better from physical, intellectual and other standpoints to contribute to the 
country’s next generation. A determination of the number of children an 
individual ought to have, quite apart from its enforcement, would be an 
impossible task, at this stage of our knowledge of eugenics ; and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether eugenics will ever enable us to organise the 
breeding of men. Laws of heredity do not toll us anything about the 
mental and moral qualities of man, on which progress and civilization rest. 
They may enable us to breed cattle, but will not help us to breed men. 

But this is not the only difficulty involved in the principle of numbers 
or needs. It not only puts a premium on multiplication and thereby jeo- 
pardizes civilization and culture ; it stands no chance of practical adoption. 

Curiously speaking, the world's leading powers have comparatively 
small populations, while the major portion of the human race are contained 
in dependant or semi-dependant countries. England and France, with their 
40 millions each, offer a peculiar contrast to China and India with their 400 
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and 3A0 millions respectively. In spite of their comparatively insignificant 
populations they own the two largest empires in the world, while India and 
China possess not a foot of territory beyond their own borders. If the 
principle of numbers is adopted as the basis of the allocation of 
territory between nation and nation, the Chinese and the Indians would 
claim about ten times more land than the British or the French. 
England will lose her markets and her dominions, would sink from 
her proud position as a mighty power. Her position will pass from bad to 
worse with the passage of time. The ratio, between the English and the 
Chinese populations will not remain the same, but will be continually alter- 
ing against England. The proportional increase of the Chinese population 
will always be greater than the proportional increase of the English 
population. The territorial position between England and China will con- 
soqucnily bo continually changing adversely to England. The numerically 
strong nations will thus steadily come to inherit the earth, while the numeri- 
cally weaker nations will be gradually pushed to the wall. 

A system with such consequences stands no chance of being practi- 
cally adopted. The great powers, England, France, Russia, Italy, Germany, 
America and Japan comprise about one-fourth of the world’s population but 
about ihreo-fourths of the world’s territory directly, and the whole of it 
indirectly. For them to adopt such a system as we have been discussing 
would be tantamount to signing their own death warrant. However ardent 
champions of peace they might be, we cannot very well expect them to 
do that. So the principle of numbers, which will be met with the strongest 
opposition of the leading Powers, stands no chance of being practically 
adopted. 

The only principle which might hope to command the support of the 
Great Powers, assuming that the great “status quo” Powers, England and 
France, can be persuaded to accept any principle of peaceful redistribution 
of territory, is that of quality. The powerful nations will always claim weigh- 
tage vis-a-vis the weaker nations, England will claim as much land as the 
Indians, Japan will claim as much territory as the Chinese, on the basis of 
the superior qualities of their peoples. Considered in the abstract, it is 
difficult not to admit the claim of superior quality to superior weightage. 
It is sheer folly to make numbers and multiplication the deciding factor in 
civilization, the be-all and end-all of life. The worth of a nation is not pro- 
portional to its numbers, and civilization does not progress by multiplica- 
tion. The adoption of the principle of quality as modifying the principle of 
numbers, will be in the interests of equity and justice. It will go far to 
eliminate the evil effects of the principle of numbers, and prevent multipli- 
cation from becoming the deciding factor in the allocation of territory. It 
will prevent a premium being put on multiplication. 

But there is a big gulf between theory and practice, and the principle 
of quality, although theoretically quite sound and fair, does not lend itself 
to practical adopuon. No one will be found to deny that superior merit 
must have superior reward, but no two will agree as to what exactly is 
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superior merit. The doctrine of race-superiority is one of the moat disput- 
ed of doctrines. To identify a temporary national ascendancy witli the 
possession of superior race qualities would be absurd, but that is beiiiK 
done from the beginning of ages. From the days of the Hellenic excellence 
to those of the Anglo-Saxon superiority the ruling nation has always 
ascribed to itself some innately superior virtues, which distinguish it from 
other nations and entitle it to pre-eminence over them. 

Attempts have been made to find a basis for the doctrine of race 
superiority in eugenics. But eugenics is still in its infancy and has not 
yet given us any definite conclusions on which any sweeping generalisa- 
tion might be based. Perhaps the only thing of which wo may be sure 
is “the definite heritable character of certain inborn defects." As a groat 
authority remarks : “Whereas our experience of what constitutes the 
extremes of unfitness is fairly definite, we have little to guide us in estima- 
ting the qualities for which the society has or may have a use or the 
numerical proportions in which they may bo required. There is as yet 
nothing in the descent of higher qualities to suggest that they follow any 
simple system of transinission” (Bateson). “There is strong reason for 
holding that the enormous development in the mental functions of man- 
kind, which has taken place during historic times, has not been associaled 
with any significant germinal change" — which alone is hereditary. Wlien 
in the sixth century, St. Augustine landed amidst the savages of Kent, no 
amount of eugenics would have told him that from these savages would 
spring the great British race. Whatever might be the degree of truth 
contained in the doctrine of race-superiority, it is as yet unknown to us and 
cannot bo made the basis of socio-political adjustment. 

But quite apart from the fact that such superiority or inferiority 
is always temporary and has no permanent significance, it is impossible 
to determine what exactly constitutes superiority. Men are indeed different 
in qualities, but to deduce superiority from these differences requires a 
prior determination of values. No such determination is possible or will per- 
haps ever be possible. We have no absolute and transcendental hierarchy 
of values, nor is such an hierarchy possible. In the absence of such an 
absolute standard of ethical values, a determination of the relative import- 
ance of different qualities for any particular age and time, is necessary. The 
only available criterion with reference to which such a schedule might be 
constructed is success in the struggle for life. But the conditions under 
which the struggle is carried on, and the conception of what constitutes 
-success, vary from man to man, from country to country, from religion to 
religion, from civilization to civilization. Changes in personal, in natural, 
in social environment, bring about changes in the relative importance of 
of different qualities. What Europe to-day looks down upon as the typical 
Asiatic qualities— such as faith, resignation, obedience, patience — may 
under different conditions become the most valuable of human assets. The 
relativity of values is a fact of supreme importance, as it tells us that even 
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if it were possible to construct a hierarchy of values, it will cease to hold 
good in a different country and in a different age. 

But we cannot deny that in the actual world there is superiority and 
inferiority, and this difference tends to continue in the immediate future. 
Nor is it possible to deny that for the civilization and progress of the world, 
the better should be encouraged at the expense of the worse. Otherwise 
justice will be violated. But it appears to be impossible for us at this stage 
of our knowledge to make the necessary selection. At present there is 
selection by battle. The world is for the braVe and woe to the conquered. 
If we are to eliminate war, we must be able to substitute some more rational 
form of selection in place of the crude nat&ral selection that prevails now. 
But no such alternative is available and without some such alternative, a 
world settlement would neither be possible nor be fair. 

The “Struggle for Existence and Exploitation” and the impossibility of 
eliminating it might be the most difficult, but it is not the only factor 
which makes the hope of peace a far*off one. We have pointed out before 
that the Great Powers combined do not count for more than one-fourth of the 
world’s total poulation, and even among the Great Powers there are Greater 
Powers. England, France and America together rule and exploit about 70% 
of the world, that is, 20 crores of people rule and exploit ISOcrores. England, 
whose population is about 2% of the world’s, rules 20% of the world’s territory 
and 25% of the world’s population. This is not a peculiar feature of to-day, 
but has been a constant peculiarity of history all along. Most unfor- 
tunately for humanity, the few have always ruled and the many have been 
ruled. The major part of the world thus lies open for conquest and 
domination by an ambitious power. The contestants are few, but the prizo 
is enormous. Only a few nation s are strong and powerful; the rest are 
either dependant or exist upon sufferance. Obviously, where the combat- 
ants are few and the booty is enormous, the chances of war are far greater 
than when the combatants are many and the prize is small. The Great War 
was fought only because there were two competitors England and Germany 
and the prize at stake was the domination of the world. If all the nations 
were great Powers and if the prize was a few acres of land, the war would 
never have been fought. If the world is to be successfully organised for 
peace, the weak nations must be made strong. It will not only make it 
difficult for any single Power or any small group of Powers to break the 
law and laugh at the opinion of mankind, now powerless to enforce itself ; 
it would also minimise the chances of war by removing the weakness of 
nations and of races which always tempt the strong Powers to break the law. 
A weak nation is not only a danger to itself but she is a danger to the peace 
of the world ; her weakness encourages the cupidity of her neighbours and 
tempts them to fight over her. During the last fifty years, the Pacific and 
the Balkan States together with Turkey have constituted the danger zone 
of the world , simply because China and these Balkan States wore weak. 
The Crimean War would never have been fought if Turkey had been strong 
tlte Russo-Japanese War would never have been fought if China had been 
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strong. England would not have pursued during the last fifty years, first 
an anti-Russian and then anti-Qerraan and to-day an anti-Japanose policy 
if India did not form the most precious jewel of the British crown ■, iho 
Manchurian fracas and the Abyssinian affair would never have troubled the 
peace of the world, if China and Abyssinia had been able to defend them- 
selves. The social, political and, above all, the military development of the 
backward countries is a sine qua. non of peace. The permanent peace of the 
world is intimately bound up with international equality. So long as Asia, 
Africa, South America remain as they are, there is little chance of the 
dreams of the pasifiets ever being realised. They must be developed and 
made strong. But such development not only requires time, it requires 
help, at least security from foreign exploitation ; and only the Great Powers 
can render such help and can confer such security. But the Great Powers 
are themselves the exploiters. We can therefore easily understand what 
sort of help the backward countries would get. The history of the natives 
of Africa, of Asia and, above all, of the Mandated territories, where such 
development was the express aim, throws sufficient light on it. 

In addition to the “Struggle for Existence and Expoloitation” and the 
inequality of nations, we must take into consideration what has been called 
the difficulties in the path of peace. The love of struggle and of fight is 
inherent in every masculine heart, and war is the supreme form of that 
struggle. Our normal life is loo orderly, too peaceful. Its monotonous 
routine, its life-long docility, its commercialisation of life prevent some of 
the deepest and strongest human impulses from ever being called into play. 
We achieve security, order and peace at the cost of adventure, imagination 
and risk ; but they also have their claims and a denial of them which is 
dictated by our day-to-day existence brings a ‘‘Nemesis of ennui.” 

“To such a victim of order and good organisation the realisation 
comes in some moment of sudden crisis, that he belongs to a nation, that 
his nation may take risks, may engage in difficult enterprises, enjoy the 
hot passion of doubtful combats, stimulate adventure and imagination by 
military expeditions to Mount Sinai and the Garden of Eden. The long 
years of public caution is avenged by a wild plunge into public madness. 
All the horrid duties of thrift and order and care which he has learned to 
fulfil in private are thought not to apply to public affairs; it is patriotic 
and noble to be reckless for the nation though it would be wicked to be 
reckless for oneself”. 

These passions and impulses are not to be regarded as characteristic 
only of lower types of men. They lie deep in all men, and every man who is 
living, feels and responds to them. A great soul, like Vivekananda’s or 
Tagore’s can give expression to these impulses in spiritual or ae.sthetic 
emotions and activities but the ordinary mortal must have recourse to 
something more common. And that is war. 

If war is to be abolished, some new outlet must be found for these 
impulses. It is not possible to deny them, not merely because a strong 
impulse is extremely difficult to check, but mainly because many of these 
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impulses which now lead men to war are in themselves essential to any 
vigorous and progressive life. Without imagination and love of adventure 
a society soon becomes stagnant and begins to decay. The wish for triumph . 
for one's cause, the sense of solidarity with large bodies of men are not 
things which a man will wish to destroy. It is only their outcome in death 
and destruction and hatred that is evil. 

The problem was considered by William James in an admirable 
address on the ’’Moral Equivalent of War" delivered to a Congress of 
Pacifists during the Spanish- American War of 1898. There he argued that 
war calls forth into play some of the supreme virtues of men in their 
noblest form — it is the one institution which makes heroes of common men 
in the highest sense of the term ; and if war is to be eliminated, some 
other institutions must be found to take its place. 

But this has not yet been found. We yet lack a ’’Moral Equivalent 
of War." Peaceful outlets which can really replace war, do not yet exist. 
Something can be done by sports, by travels into unexplored regions, 
by scientific excursions below the sea or above the earth. Something more 
can be done by high idealism, by development of a Universal Religion of 
public service, by spread of the Vedantic ideal which asks a man to be a 
perpetual fighter against his own baser self. But it is doubtful whether 
they will really be an equivalent for war, either in its dramatic intensity 
or in its appeal to the common man. They do not offer an adequate 
solution ; perhaps, as Russel observes, "no adequate solution is possible.” 

A discussion on international problems cannot be closed without some 
reference to nationalism and imperialism. Nationalism has come to be 
regarded as the great enemy of peace, and anti-nationalist propaganda 
is an important work with many leading pacifists and thinkers. We do 
not deny that nationalism, which is a manifestation of the herd-instinct, 
and embodies the spirit of rivalry between nations, is a paramount cause 
of war and a great menace to world’s peace. But, with all that, it is some- 
thing of a moral necessity. The greatest advance in the moral life of 
the individual lies in breaking down the walls of personal self-interest 
which separate him from others, and in developing a feeling of solidarity 
with larger interests. All great religions, all great teachers of humanity, 
have taught us that the essence of a noble life lies in merging your 
individual self in a bigger seif, in being able to regard the interest of 
all as your own. To live your life you must lose it, you must break 
the prison walls of your ego. 

Nationalism is the only thing which enables the common man to 
realise this moral unity to some extent. It alone brings to masses of 
men the sense of solidarity with others, the sense of martyrdom for great 
oauses and great interests. The cause may be the Devil’s, but that does 
not detract from the moral value of the thing— the emotion and the self- 
sacrifice. So if nationalism is to be tabooed, something else must be 
substituted in its place. We must have a moral equivalent of nationalism. 
The development of the proletariat, of class-consciousness, is certainly 
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8 substitutdi but it will not eliminate war. The development of the Relipfion 
of Man, of a Universal Relidfion devoted to public service mifirht be a 
substitute, but is a thing for the few. P'or the masses, there seems to be 
no available substitute for nationalism. 

Moreover, a ‘ group instinct’ like nationalism can lead to war only 
when there are actual issues at stake. It is these issues which consti* 
tute the real causes of war. So long as these causes remain, there will 
always be war, and the elimination of one form of herd instinct will 
lead to its emergence in another*. Europe has ceased to fight on religious 
issues ; we hear a great deal of religious toleration in Europe ; but she 
is torn between national dissensions. Reform should begin at the root, the 
causes ; reform of results is always ineffective. 

Lastly, a few words must be said about imperialism. There are those 
who regard imperialism as a “half-way house” between nationalism and 
internationalism. They hold that the best practical chance of peace lies 
in the extension of the power of some one particular country over the 
rest of the world. They look upon the Roman Empire and partly the 
British Empire as a partial realisation of their ideal. Of course, if a 
nation is powerful enough to impose its rule over all others, and keep 
them in peace, there will be no war. But such a peace will not be for 
the good of mankind. Peace is desirable to the extent to which it enables 
men to realise all that is best in them, over and above what they are 
able to do in an unsettled world. It is not the mere elimination of war, 
the mere establishment of the rule of law, which is to be aimed at, but 
the establishment of the reign of justice, of an era of progress. If the 
price of peace is the loss of man’s self-expression, of his higher moral 
and intellectual qualities, then that peace bodes death. Imperialism will 
give us such a peace. For imperialism, throughout history, has stood for 
the enslavement, for the exploitation of the dependant nations, in the 
interests of the ruling power. Gibbon has called the hundred years that 
passed between the rise of Trajan, the great Roman Emperor and the 
death of Marcus Aurelius, the happiest period in the history of the human 
race. It might or might not have been the happiest period but it was 
certainly the most unproductive period. A world-embracing British or 
American imperialism might bring peace into the world, but that peace 
is the peace of death. We have got plenty of it in the churchyard. 

We have not considered here any of those technical matters that 
bulk so large in the usual discussions of this problem. We have rather 
tried to elucidate the more deep-seated causes of war, that are generally 
ignored in ordinary discussions, as they do not lend themselves to easy 
and happy solutions. Yet anyone trying to understand the problem must 
face the facts seriously. We have also desisted from giving any clear cut 
answer to the question whether Peace is possible as that is beyond 
our power. Time alone can supply the answer. 



The Jute Industry Crisis 



By Khagemora N. Sen, m.a., f.r.e s. (Load.) 

O N account of a combination of factors,, the economic position of jute in 
India has become vastly intriguing:. In this paper, an attempt will be 
made to examine the chief features of this position. Broadly speaking, the 
following factors at present govern the supply side of jute in its agricultural 
as well as commercial aspects : the Government scheme of the voluntary 
restriction of jute production by attempting to bring about a reduction of 
its area to two*thirds of what it was in 1934 ; the application of jute mill 
industry for the legislative enforcement of shorter working hours in the mills 
and Government refusal to comply with the request ; and the endeavours 
by the Jute Mills Association to re-organise itself on a more efficient basis, 
as a preliminary whereto notice has been given for the abrogation of the 
existing agreement under with the Association mills as well as five of the 
non- Association mills on working on reduced loomage and shorter working 
hours. On the demand side, we have two factors, namely, the »world eco- 
nomic depression leading to a very much reduced demand for their carry- 
ing material which again is reflected in an abnormally low price level for the 
fibre, and the growth of mills outside India with an estimated loomage 
of 45.000 to 60,000 as against a loomage of 62,800 in India. All these factors 
have acted and reacted on each other, but if we are to have even a rough 
measure of these factors, it is necessary that we should first know the 
elements of the economics of jute so far as they have a bearing on the 
present day problems of the industry. 

The first point that should bo noted is that though for ail practical pur- 
poses, jute considered as a fibre is a monopoly of Bengal and the border 
lands of Assam and Bihar, jute manufactures are not a monopoly of this 
country. Half of the jute grown is exported, and during the last 40 years, 
the area under jute increased from 14 millions acres to 34 million acres. 
The record export of jute took place in the year 1929-30, the y.>ar imme- 
diately preceding the depression, when the value of jute exported exceeded 
Rs. 27 croiros. These exports are turned into manufactures by the mills of 

Dundee, Hamburg, etc., and compete with Indian products in the foreign 
markets. 

The total loomage of Indian and non-Indian mills has already been 
given. There are in India 76 jute mills with Rs. 60 to 66 crores worth of 
capital sunk in the industry (apart from working capital) giving employ- 
ment to 2M000 persons more or less. At the beginning of this century. 
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there were only about 15,000 looms working so that up till now there has 
been an increase of 400 per cent in the total loomage. It is estimated that 
there has been a similar increase in the number of foreign looms. 

To what extent the world economic depression has caught up the industry 
will be evident from the following figures ; the pre-War average cost of 
jute was Re. 290 per ton whereas in 1933-34, the average cost dropped to 
Rs. 146, that is, by 60 per cent. In 1925-26, the total value of raw jute reached 
the high figure of Rs. 38 crores whereas during the last three years the 
value has been on the average Rs. 10 crores a year. Or, wo can put 
it in this way : while the <;^uantity of exports of raw jute in 1933-34 
was equal to that of the pre-War average, its value dropped by 50 
per cent from a little over Rs. 22 crores to a little less than Rs. ll crores 
in 1933-34. It is, however, significant that as against this sharp 
reduction in the price of raw jute, the average cost of the manufactures 
exported dropped only to Rs. 317 per ton from the pre-War average 
of Rs. 342 per ton, a drop of about 8 per cent only.* One conclu* 
sion which is very material from our point of view is that while the 
foreign manufactures have reaped the full advantage of the drop in the 
price of raw jute, the price of the jute fabrics manufactured in India and 
exported to other countries has not gone down by anything like a corres- 
ponding extent with the result that their competition strength vis^a-vin the 
foreign mills has failed to take full advantage of the position. 

Here we come to a little more close grips with the problem. The Indian 
section of the industry is controlled by the Indian Jute Mills Association 
which has a membership of 55 (out of 75) mills with a total loomage of 56,872 
looms. The preceding paragraph will prima facie suggest that having 
regard to the price of the raw material, there ought to be room for con- 
siderable reduction in the price of the jute fabrics and that the A.s80ciation 
with its predominant position in the industry should take the initiative in 
the matter. In fact, the trouble is that from the side of the Association we 
have had so far no satisfactory explanation for failure to do it. Instead, 
the Association so far seems to have pinned its faith in a policy of restrict- 
ing the output which appears to be the latest excuse for covering every kind 
of economic incompetence and inefficiency. 

On this point, we must distinguish between the policy of restricting the 
production of jute and that of curtailing the manufacture of jute fabrics. 
For the time being, we leave aside the question of compulsory restriction. 
So far as raw jute is concerned, it is obvious that it is at present selling at 
uneconomic prices and that a reduction in the production would favourably 
affect prices since jute is a monopoly of India. So far as the jute manu- 
factures are concerned, it has already been suggested that the prices have 
not fallen enough to affect profits seriously and that a policy of restriction 
of the output of jute fabrics suffers from the following limitations, e. g. limi- 
tations imposed by independent, that is, uon^Association mills in India and 

* Vide the letter addreeeed by the Secretary of the Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
en this subject in October, 1935. 
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and those imposed by mills working outside India, together with the further 
disadvantage that during a general period of falling incomes, an unduly 
high price of the fabric would compel the consumer to turn to substitutea 

There are, however, a few points in favour of jute mills which, in fairness, 
must be recognised. The costs of a manufacturing concern operating on a 
large scale go up proportionately as the scale of operation is reduced. Or 
to put it the other way, costs diminish more than proportionately as the 
scale of production is increased. This is known in economics as the prin* 
ciple of increasing returns and though the jute mill industry is basically an 
agricultural industry much of its costs is of a fixed character which the out- 
put must bear in addition to its own specific, or prime costs. Naturally, a 
60 per cent reduction in the price of raw material would not automatically 
secure an equivalent fall in the price of the final product. Neverthless, any- 
one who has studied the organisation of the jute mill industry in Bengal 
and its costs with some care will be able easily to testify to the fact that the 
industry is overburdened now, as it has been in the past, with costs that are 
redundant and that in consequence the manufacturing costs are unduly 
high*. That, however, does not necessarily mean that an extreme reduction 
in costs is either possible or even desirable, and it is a subject on which a 
difference of opinion has already manifested itself. 

Further, whatever might have been the extent of the lack of respon- 
sibility shown by the Jute Mills Association in the past, there is no doubt 
that at present it is a common co-parcenar in distress and suffering with 
the growers of jute, though the degree of suffering may be different. It 
is a condition of the prosperity of the jute growers that the industry should 
be prosperous. Besides, a large amount of capital has been sunk in the 
mills and they give employment to a large number of industrial labour. 
Probably a majority of the shareholdes are Indians and their interests 
are no less worthy of attention than the interests of any other class of 
Indians, though, as prime producers, the growers should always be the first 
in our thoughts. All these facts should be borne in mind before a right 
solution of the problem of the jute industry can be attempted. 

The solution which the Jute Mills themselves attempted was a dubious 
one — that of a voluntary restriction of working hours together with the 
sealing up of 15 per cent of the looms — though with this domestic arrange- 
ment the public could not have been critical excepting in an indirect 
way. The weakness of the policy was, however, soon apparent, and in May, 
1982, concessions had to be made to certain mills outside of the Associationf 
whereby they had to be accorded spemal facilities in the shape of 
longer working hours— 54 a week in their case as against 40 in the case 
of Association milla The fact that I have called this arrangement 

* Those who want to have a somewhat detailed information and evidence on the 
subject would do well to refer to Hr. J. N. Sengapta’s “Economics of Jute” with its 
very useful and instructive tables, calculations and appendices. 

t The Adangee Jute Hills lAd, the Agacitam Cpppany Liiaited, the Glogalbhai 
Jute Mills Ltd, the Ludlow Jute Ck)., Ltd, and the Shree Ngnuman Jute Hills. 
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’‘domestic” need not mean that no public importance attached to this move. 
The fact that the rapprochement was brought about largely through the 
influence of His Excellency Sir John Anderson testified to the importance 
of the Agreement. But this intervention was made admittedly in order 
to avert an imminent crisis and Sir John himself would be the last to 
claim that his intervention meant any approval of the balance shoots of 
the mills concerned or of their relations to tho jute growers or of their treat- 
ment of the labour employed. His intervention was rather aimed at 
averting what amounted to a ’serious domestic dispute and affeclod the 
happiness and well-being of the family only indirectly. When, however, 
the Association petitioned the* Government on tho 26th July, 1934, for 
giving legislative effect to the terms of the Agreement in order to make 
them binding on all mills, the question of restriction at once assumed a 
public importance not only because of tho element of coercion that it 
would involve on mills that would not otherwise agree to that .Agreement 
but because it would also involve a public approval of tho measures pro- 
posed as being in the best interests of tho community as a whole. This is. 
again, quite apart from the question as to whether the scheme proposed 
was calculated to secure the end aimed at — for the problem of the foreign 
mills would still remain — or whether the end aimed at could be achieved 
by other and less controversial, or more desirable, means. 

The position of the industry considered as a whole in July, 1934, must, 
therefore, bo summed up in this way. Tho price of raw jute had gone 
down and was still going down, beyond the limit at which it would bn 
economic, far less profitable, for the jute growers to sell their jute. At 
least half of the jute is sold to tho mills so that in tho interests of a strong 
market it was inevitable that measures should be taken to strengthen the 
position of tho jute mill industry in order to check tho effects of the 
depression on it. In general terms, it would, however, appear that a 
policy of restriction would reduce, rather than enhance, the demand 
for the raw material. But unrestricted competition and overproduction 
would also ultimately lead to the same result by a collapse of the market 
and closing down some of the mills. Having regard to the stale of tho 
demand, it has been estimated by Dr. Nemenyi that the whole of tho 
world’s demand for jute fabrics may be met if all tho Indian mill.s worked 
54 hours a week, and even now new mills are springing up. But before a 
policy of restriction can be recommended, it would have at least a prospect 
of success. So far as the Indian mills are concerned, there is no doubt that 
in some measure at least the Indian Jute Mills Association can control the 
market but even then the problem presented by the independent mills has 
been found by experience to be incapable of solution except by legislative 
enforcement of the policy of restriction. Even if we assumed that the 
public would support such a move, that it was necessary in the best 
interests of the community as a whole and that no other way was available 
to stabilise the industry, the prospects of such a policy would be heavily 
discounted by the fact that about 60,000 working looms, that is, in the 
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foreign centres, would be outside the scheme, half of the total production 
thus being ignored. Of course, the products of the Indian mills and of the 
non'lndian mills are not all competitive, but there is always the chance that 
the latter may capture the market at present supplied by the Indian mills, 
just as Japan has done in regard to our Chinese market for cotton yam, 
and thus force the issue once again. There would be some sense in an 
international cartel but very little in an arrangement in which the mills out- 
side of India would be ignored. The letter of the Association dated thel 
26lh July. 1934. does not foreshadow any likelihood of an internationa 
arrangement. It is quite possible, of course, that a domestic agreement 
should be considered an essential preliminary to an international agree- 
ment. But there are other factors in the situation which are well worth 
attention before an agreement of this kind —which must necessarily be a 
weapon to be used in the last resort — can be supported. In particular, we 
have to answer these two qestions : is the industry, such as it is, managed 
efficiently so that the consumer may be sure that the sacrifice which he is 
called upon to bear is the minimum required under the circumstances, and 
if not, whether a re-organization of the industry on an efficient basis would 
not secure to the industry a margin of profit which it wants to secure by 
means of restriction ? and secondly, whether there is any other means of 
securing this margin of profit excepting restriction of output ? 

So far as the first question is concerned, the Government reply, dated 
the 12th August last, to the petition of the Jute Mills Association is emphatic 
that “the existing demands could possibly be supplied by a quarter of the 
machinery now available, and the highest demand ever reached so far could 
probably be satisfied by a third of the existing mills.” As against this, we 
have the statement of Mr. S. K. Scott, Chairman of the Indian Jute Mille 
Association that the redundant machinery in the industry in these days 
of reduced demand is only 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the whole. While we 
may leave the Government and the Association to fight out the correct 
extent of over-capitalization in the industry, the fact remains that even a 
80 per cent over-capitalization is not a negligible factor in the situation 
though, in a sense, Mr. Scott’s estimate of redundant plant would make the 
task of the rationalization of the industry— which is the only remedy 
suggested by the Government— easier. If, on the other hand, the Govern- 
ment estimate turns out to be the correct one, we are yet to know if the 
Government really suggest that it is possible or even desirable that 75 per 
cent of the machinery should be scrapped in a process of ruthless rational- 
ization. It would amount to an invitation to the jute industry of Bengal to 
bring about a crisis of an immense magnitude almost similar to the crisia 
that has overtaken the cotton textile industry of Bombay. For by “ration- 
alization” the Government mean “concentrating production in a limited 
number of mills securing adequate use of their machinery.” This can be' 
done either by a pro rata reduction in the capital of the several mills or by 
closing down three-fourths of the mills. The former would imply an agree- 
ment ; the latter a war of unrestricted production, a fight to the bitter end,. 
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And survivAl of tho fittost. Tho formor would involvo ad ag^rood distribution 
of India’s share in the world’s export trade, while the latter a cut-throat 
competition. The last is frankly a counsel of despair while an aKrcomeut 
that leaves out the non-Indian mills from its purview must ipso facto have 
elements of weakness which it would be well to bear in mind, especially in 
regard to the question of stabilizing the price. Tho all-irnportant question 
is that of hours on which an agreement has been found exceedingly difficult 
to secure, and its bearing on the general question of overproduction 
would be evident from the fact that if all the mills in India worked 54 hours 
a week they would be able to supply the entire world’s demand for jute. 

Under these ciroumstaaces, restriction seems to be an inescapable 
necessity. It has been suggested * that the best form of restriction would 
be, first, to secure an international agreement governing exports, allotting 
a share of the total export trade to each exporting country and regulating 
the limits within which price would be allowed to fluctuate and, secondly, 
within the country itself, to allot export quotas to each of tho mills in 
proportion to the looms. So far as the second suggested step is 
concerned, Mr. Scott also contemplates, with a modicum of legislation, 
“giving each and every unit in the industry a fair participation in India’s 
share of tho world trade in jute goods.’’ But, as remarked, there is no 
suggestion as to the possibility of an international agreement in Mr. Scott’s 
speech, which must be considered as one of the weak points in the coming 
negotiations with the non-Association mills. 

One point that may bo stressed hero in this connection is tho position of 
advantage that India enjoys in the matter of the raw material. It would be 
the height of folly not to exploit this advantage to tho fullest extent, and 
yet it is on this point that wo find a remarkable difference in the Govern- 
ment’s reply and Mr. Scott’s defence. For the Government have given a 
a clear hint that the scheme of rationalization must be consistent with 
the well-being of labour and the interests of the jute growers, while 
Mr. Scott omits to make any reference to it or to take any notice of it at all. 
If, however, the thing is loft to capitalistic mill-owners, the Government’s 
hint might turn out to be no better than a pious wish, after all. For a 
better price for the raw-material and a restriction of the output of tho juto 
mills would go ill together. Only in the case of an international agreement a 
provision for better price for raw jute might becomes possible. But if there is 
a cut-throat competition among the Indian mills inter se, or of tho Indian 
mills with the foreign mills, it would be absurd to insist on a higher price 
for the raw material than paid now. Even a restriction of the production 
of jute would be futile if tho mills keep off the market in order to reduce 
their existing stocks.f Besides, it is doubtful if the voluntary restriction 

* See l)r. 1). L. Nemenyi’s address to the Calcutta Rotary Club in October Fast, 
on “The Jute Crisis.” 

t *1116 following figures of the existing stocks in yards of jute goods as compared 
with the previous year would be instructive : — 

Hessian Sacking 

Stock as at the end of September, 1935 ... 7,44,53,412 13,77,92,18.5 

„ „ „ „ September, 1934 ... 9,04,87,110 9,36,14,931 

In August last, the stocks were heavier still. See Indian Finance, Oct., 3, ’35. 
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of the cultivation of Jute is at all likely to be successful. The final foreoaet 
of the last season's crops which shows a decrease of 21 lakhs of bales can- 
not, as Dr. Nemenyi tells us, be relied upon. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that besides the proverbial inaccuracy of these forecasts, the weather 
co-operated during: the last sowing: season in bringing off a poor yield. 

In short, a complete scheme for the rehabilitation of the jute industry 
of India must involve a comprehensive programme based upon a common 
fellowship of the jute grower with the mill-owner, The Royal Agricultural 
Commission preached the slogan “From’the field to the factory” 
in their recommendation for a Central Jute Committee. The new slogan 
would be “From the field to the consumer,”* the factory being an inter- 
mediate step. The principle of control, and to that extent, of State inter- 
vention must be recognised not only in regard to the agicultural and 
marketing side of the fibre but also to the manufacturing and commercial 
side of the finished product. In view of the notice of abrogation of the 
Agreement under which the jute mills are at present working, and the 
efforts of the Association to re-organise itself, the time is very opportune 
for launching, under the auspices of the Government, a comprehensive 
programme for the rehabilitation of of the industry as a whole. While, 
indeed, we congratulate the Government for the bold stand they have 
taken in the interests of the jute grower and the consumers in their reply to 
the Association last August, their concern for either would have no positive 
significance unless they came forward to assist, and that promptly, in the 
endeavours of the industry for stabilizing itself and to extend the scope 
of these efforts to include all the aspects of the “problem” of jute so that a 
permanent solution may be found. 

Hitherto, the suggestion that has held the field is the setting up of 
a Central Jute Committee to look over the interests of jute from the field 
to the factory. The Committee would, no doubt, be responsible for re- 
organizing and improving the marketing of the fibre, for their proper 
grading and for securing adequate and timely finance. It would be 
responsible for the establishment of co-operative s»le societies under 
adequate supervision and thus dealing with the problem of superfluous 
middlemen ; for the erection of warehouses under a suitable licensing 
system that would give the ryot a holding power and at the same time 
facilitate securing financial assistance from banks ; and last but not the 
least, with the co-operation of the Government, for securing to the culti- 
vator a minimum fair return of the costs. But all this represents only 
one side of the problem. The present plight of the jute mill industry 
shows that the other side of the problem, that is. the manufacturing side, 
oannot also be ignored without a perpetual threat to the stability of the. 
industry as a whole. The problem is how to correlate the two aspects 
of the problem. 

There is nc doubt that the solution of this problem would become 
vastly easy if an international agreement as to export quotas could be 
secured. But such an agreement is difficult to secure and still more 
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difficult to maintain for any length of time. Besides, it would not enable 
us to take full advantage of our position as possessing a monopoly of the 
raw material. Thus there is no reason, if our Indian mills working 54 
hours a week can supply the entire world demand for jute, why so much 
as half of the jute need be exported. With an efficient working of the 
jute mills and with economy in the overhead charges, there is no reason 
why with cheap and abundant labour and a monopoly of raw material 
India should not be able to monopolise the whole output. To bo able to 
sell to outside mills is a minor and at best a temporary advantage for the 
jute growers. The difference between the costs of foreign mills and those 
of Indian mills ought to provide a considerable margin of advantage to 
the latter whereby they ought to be able successfully to withstand the 
competition of foreign mills in the foreign markets. For instance, with 
an increase in the offtake of jute by the Indian mills and the fixing of a 
minimum price for the jute grower (with State subsidy, if necessary), the 
need for selling to shippers would gradually diminish and a cautious 
increase in the export duty would on the one hand give further power 
to the elbow of our jute mill industry and on the other hand compensate 
the Government for an otherwise loss of revenue on account of reduced 
exports. The present exportable surplus, in other words, is largely, if not 
wholly, artificial. It is due to the inefficiency of the local jute mill industry 
vis-a-vis the foreign mills and to their indifference to the interests of jute 
growers in the craze for dividends. The advantage of an initial start seems 
to have demoralised them thoroughly, so that like the British textile 
Industry they now require special props. If they do not wake up now, 
a time might come when Dundee and Hamburg would bo underselling us 
in our own market and still make a profit, as Japan has already started 
doing in the British textile market 1 
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The Great Refresher 


“If a atransrer aay onto thee,” said Confucius to his disciples, “that 
he thirsteth, give unto him a cup of tea without price.” What can be a 
more graceful act of hospitality than offering the cup that cheers and always 
refreshes to some one who is panting with thirst ? The great philosopher, 
who enjoined on his followers the duty of^ giving a cup of tea to a thirsty 
stranger, has won world-wide renown 'for his essentially humanistic 
teachings. 

This human element is inseparably bound up with the daily ritual 
of tea drinking wherever it is observed. That is why we have come to 
associate tea drinking as one of the graces of our social life. Tea is a 
refresher, first and last. It is something that we not only seek for our- 
selves but also something that we love to offer to friends and strangers 
alike. A well-known tea drinker has called it “the precious liquor which 
chases away the five causes of sorrow”. This is not a poetic exaggeration 
but a spontaneous and sincere tribute to tea, the Great Befresher. 

When the body is weary and the mind not in its proper equilibrium, 
drink a cup of tea. It is not possible to describe the state of repose you feel 
as you drink it. All your muscular and mental energy at once revives ; 
you feel both refreshed and restored. 

The commonest of misconceptions about tea is that it is an intoxicant, 
although it contains absolutely no alcoholic property even as a herb or 
after manufacture. On the contrary, it has often been found to act as a 
corrective to the desire for intoxicating liquors and drugs. The gradual 
spread of tea drinking amongst the Indian workers and peasants has un- 
doubtedly had the effect of weaning a largo number of them from today. 

There is plenty of good tea grown and manufactured in India to suit 
the most slender purse and the most sophisticated taste. At a very small 
cost Indian tea provides us all with an absolutely harmless and wholesome 
beverage. It goes without saying that as the tea drinking habit grows, 
the people of India will not only gain in physical strength and endurance 
but will also advance their national prosperity. 


S OME homes are frigid and cold, others have that welcome 
atmosphere. And it is the women of the house who creates 
that atmosphere. Understanding women who want to help 
their husbands, realise how important it is to invite interesting 
people into their homes. For that, the idle time of course, is tea 
time ; a cup of good refreshing Indian Tea makes conversation 
lively, it brings a warmth and friendship into the bouse. It is a 
veritable cap of kindness that makes new friends for us every day. 
Start the tea-party habit if you haven’t already, and use 
good Indian Tea. 


HOW TO PREPARE TEA. U$e good Indian Tea. Boil 
fresh water. Rime with warm water a clean and dry 
earthenware tea pot. Take one teaspoonful of tea for every 
person and one extra for the pot. Pour boiling water on 
to tea leaves in the pot. Allow five minutes 
for infusion; then pour out into eups, 
adding milk and sugar. 



The only family beverage ■ DVIIUlIV TEA 
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INDIAN INDIA 



HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness has been pleased to order that the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations which were to take place in the first week of Shawwal 
1364 H. ( conciding with the last four days of December, 1935 and the 
first three days of January, 1936 ) should for various reasons be postponed 
till the first week of Zilhej 1354 H. ( 24th February to 1st March, 1936 ). 
There will be general holidays from the 24th to the 27lh February. The 
28th February (5th Zilhej) being Friday, will also be a holiday. There 
will be half-day holidays everyday till the 8th Zilhej, and thereafter the 
general holidays for Id-uz-Zaha will commence, 

« » ♦ 41 • 

Tho following: Communique re: Recommendations of the Working 
Gominittee regarding Silver Jubilee Fund has been issued by the Nizam’s 
Government : 

TIhi Working Commit.toe have recommended to the Central Silver Jubilee Com- 
mittee that 11 large part of the funds collected from public subscriptions and donations 
fihoxild, in tho spirit of His Exalted Highness’s Firman, be spent on works of public wel- 
fare such as a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Educational scholarships, 4 Poor Houcec, a 
public Play-ground under the Tank Bund, a Police Hospital, 3 Reading Rooms, a 
mode! village and Rural Re-construction work, 3 Orphanages, a public Park in the 
bod of tlie Mir Jumla Tank, 3 Child Welfare Centres and an Opthalmic Hospital. The 
total cost of those schemes was estimated at Rs. 27,75,000/-. As it was uncertain, 
however, as to what exactly the subscriptions and donations would amount to, the 
following programme of works of public welfare has been recommended unanimously as 
the’miuimum that would be necessary for a fit commemoration of the auspicious 
occasion of His Exalted Highness’ Jubilee : — 

A Tuberculosis Sanatorium costing 8 lakbs ; Educational scholarships costing 
2 lakhs ; a model village and Rural Re-construction work costing 1 lakh ; Readhig 
Rooms in each of the Divisional Head-quarters costing 1 lakh ; 4 Child Welfare Cen- 
tres costing 1 lakh ; and 3 Orphanages costing 1,50,0(X)/-. It has has been suggested 
that half of the total cost of this minimum scheme should be met from the Silver 
Jubilee Fund and half contributed by Government. 

♦ • 

To the long list of liberal grants to deserving educational institu- 
tions, His Exalted Highness has recently added one more, the recipient 
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this time being the Ferguson College at Poona and the amount donated 
Rs. 10,000. This is the second of the institutions in the same city to receive 
gifts from His Exalted Highness, the first being the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Researcii Institute. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Following the lead given by the Government of India and the 
Governments of several Indian Provinces H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government 
have appointed a Marketing Officer and four Assistant Marketing Officers 
to carry on an intensive programme of development of marketing faci- 
lities for agricultural products .grown in the State. The programme will 
include investigation and marketing surveys of existing conditions 
from all points of view, development work and work on grade standards. 
The surveys and other parts of the work will for the present have refe- 
rence to cereals (wheat and rice) oilseeds (castor, groundnuts and linseed) 
gardening and special crops (fruit and tobacco) and animal husbandry 
products divided into dairy products (milk, butter, eggs, poultry) and 
livestock (hides, skins, wool, livestock and fish). The matters which are 
included inter alia in the scope of the surveys are regulated markets, 
marketing organisation, fairs. Municipal regulation of markets, co-ope- 
rative marketing, the problem of preservation of the products, standar- 
disation of the contains, etc. The requirements of the export and import 
trade will be carefully studied. 

« * 

The Hyderabad Government have boon able to forgo one more link 
in a long and continuous chain of surplus budgets. For 1345 F, the 
budgetted receipts are estimated at Rs. 855.92 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Rs. 839.46. A surplus of Rs. 16.46 lakhs would therefore accrue and this 
after provision has been made for Rs. 15 lakhs for famine and Rs. 18.68 
lakhs for the Debt Redemption Reserve. 

The increase on the exenditure side of 81 lakhs over the ordinary 
budget of the previous year is due to the recent 3i per cent loan (of a 
crore of rupees) repayable in 1355-65 F. (the Debt Redemption and Interest 
charges for the loan accounting for about Rs. 9 lakhs), and the increase 
on the revenue side of Rs. 7.34 lakhs is mainly accounted for by an esti- 
mated rise of Rs. 4 lakhs in Land Revenue and of Rs. 10 lakhs under Excise 
(due to the introduction of the Madras system). 

The capital expenditure provided for 1345 F. amounts to Rs. 72.43 
lakhs against Rs. 46.88 lakhs of the previous year. Out of this, Rs.|l278 lakhs 
is provided for Irrigation (including 677 lakhs for Nizamsagar, 143 lakhs 
for Singambhupalam and 3'89 lakhs maintenance charges of Irrigation 
Works) Rs. 6*60 lakhs for Electricity, Rs. 23'32 lakhs for Railways (Open line 
construction) Rs. 18'96 lakhs for expansion of Road Mechanical Trans- 
port, linking motor with Railway Transport under the same agency. 
In respect of the last mentioned services Hyderabad is undoubtedly a 
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pioneer state having spent (up to the end of 1344 F.) as much as Rs. 21*11 
lakhs and earned for the state coffers 2*82 lakhs after setting apart 3*10 
lakhs for depreciation. Among the smaller items for capital expenditure 
are Rs. 3 lakhs for construction of residences (to be let out on adequate 
rents) of Civil and Military Officers and Rs. 5.20 lakhs for commutation 
of Pensions and Mansabs. 

The principal Revenue heads (ordinary) are as follows : Land Revenue 
325 lakhs, Customs 95 lakhs, Excise 165 lakhs, Stamps 20*65 lakhs, Opuim 
and Ganja 15*50 lakhs. Forest and Forects Revenue 14*60 lakhs. Excise 
duty on Matches 10 lakhs, Berar Rent 29*17 lakhs. Interest 27*47 lakhs. 
Paper Currency 1920 lakhs. Railways 108*36 lakhs ; and the principal 
heads of expenditure (ordinary grants) are General Administration Rs. 41* 
91 lakhs. Land Revenue 66*66 lakhs. Customs 22*05 lakhs. Excise 35*36 lakhs 
Interest 44*76 lakhs, Debt Redemption 18*68 lakhs. Education 88*67 lakhs. 
Medical; 27*00 lakhs, Irrigation 23*31 lakhs.Famine 15*00 lakhs. Buildings etc. 
88*49 lakhs. Military 84*04 lakhs and Police 67*62 lakhs. 

The cash balance at the end of 1344 F. is expected to be 292*07 lakhs in- 
cluding 144 lakhs or account of the new Loan and the year 1845 F. is 
expected to close after financing the capital expenditure of 72*43 lakhs, 
with a balance of 267*12 lakhs. 


BARODA 

At a meeting of the Working Committee of the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations it has been decided to hold the celebrations during the week 
beginning from December 30 next. The list of events was finally approved 
and further referred to the Khangi Department for drawing up a regular 
programme according to the convenience of the Maharaja Saheb. 

The Rural Life Exhibition and all sports and amusements, including 
military sports, torch light tattoo etc., will be open to the public free of any 
entrance foe. 

* 

• ♦ ♦ 

That the Diamond Jubilee year of the rule of His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar is also the Silver Jubilee year of the Library Movement 
of Baroda must be regarded as a happy coincidence. The Library Move- 
ment has been **a valuable auxiliary to the State system of free and 
compulsory primary education” ; it has indeed been the coping stone of 
the educational arch. The movement has got a decidedly rural bias ; the 
village libraries, which are over a thousand in number, have been allowed 
to develop on independent lines with very little extraneous control but 
real help from the central authority in the shape of both funds and books. 
Starting with a fund of Rs. 100 collected from among the villagers them- 
selves, each village library keeps on receiving two-thirds of its annual 
expenses from the State Library Department and the District Local 
Board until such time as it can dispense with such financial help. Many 
of the village and town libraries have their separate Ladies* and Children’s 
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sections. The aim is to extend their activities till the libraries servo as 
much as reading rooms as social clubs. The dreams of Uis Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of making everyone of his subjects love reading 
and making a library a necessity and not a luxury with him. seem to be 
nearing fulfilment ; for today only 26-C per cent of the State’s population 
is not served by libraries, ‘and that is because’, says Mr. T. I). VVakiiis, 
Curator of Libraries, Baroda, ‘this percentage represents people who live 
in remote and scattered huts and have not developed the least v(>stige of 
corporate life’. “Even so however” continues Mr. Wakins "they are not 
entirely neglected. The travelling library boxes reach ihe v.*ry doors 
of their dwellings. The Central Library has a stock of books iniondcd 
to be circulated to such scattered villagers and to smaller village libraries 
which require their slender bookstock to be replenished occasionally by a 
supply from the central reservoir. The travelling library boxes are sent 
out to and received from the remote villages at the cost of the Library 
Department”. It is understood that the Central Library cinmiated last 
year 1.47,118 volumes of which about 35,000 wore in English. This is the 
largest circulation of any library in India. 

The All-India Public Library Association of Beewada has proposed 
to hold the next session of its Conference at Baroda at the time of the 
Diamond Jubilee celebrations, to present a commemoration volume and 
to confer a title on His Highness the Gaekwar for his services in the cause 
of the Indian Library Movement by his pioneer efforts and subsequent 
continued interest. 

MYSORE 

The Navaratri festival this year has surpassed even the most bril- 
liant of its predecessors “in the dignity of its ceremonial, in the brilliance 
of its pageantry, in respects of the delights to the eye, the refreshment 
to the mind, the sport and amusement provided and the multitude of those 
who have come to enjoy it”. More than a lakh of people have visited the 
Dussera Exhibition ; the gate collections amounted to Ks. 12,500 and stall 
rents to Rs. 6,200. The products of several industrial sections controlled 
by the Department of Industries and Commerce, Mysore Government, 
especially the artistic products of Sree Chamarajendra Technical Institute, 
attracted a large number of people. Prizes in connection with the exhi- 
bition were distributed by Uis Highness the Yubaraja of Mysore who 
stressed in his speech the desirability of holding more exhibitions — village, 
taluk, district and sectional exhibitions devoted to particular products. 

The Dussera Durbar was attended with usual ceremonies and tho 
Dussera procession more than usual pageantry. The illuminations of the 
Palace and the Exhibition buildings and of the towers and temples within 
Palace compound were striking features of the show. 

* • * * 

The Government have passed orders on the report of the Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Committee which had been appointed some time ago to go 
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into the question of .agricultural indebtedness in the State and suggest 
measures for its solution. The committee recommended in the first 
instance the expansion of land mortgage banks in order to enable the 
agriculturists to convert their debts into long term loans which may be 
paid out of their current income, but as even then there would remain 
a large number of cases in which it would be impossible for the debtors 
to discharge their liabilities in full, a scheme for the composition of the 
debts through Debt Conciliation Boards was recommended by the 
Committee. 

The scheme, as briefly stated by the Statesman's Bangalore correspondent, 
is that a debtor or any of his creditors may 'apply to the civil court 
of competent jurisdiction to effect a settlement. The court may appoint a Concilia- 
tion Board consisting of three to live members, of whom an equal number will be 
nominated by the debtors and the creditors, respectively, the chairman being selected 
by the court. The Board will call upon the debtor and his creditors to explain their 
respective cases and endeavour to secure an amicable settlement and for that 
purjiose, it will have the power to require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents and to receive evidence. 

If all or any of the creditors come to an amicable settlement with the debtor, 
such settlement will be reduced to writing in the form of an agreement, the court 
shall pass a decree in b^rms of such agreement. 

If a debtor makes default in paying any amount fixed under a decree, such 
amount will be recoverable, in the first instance as an arrear of land revenue, on 
the application of the creditor made within 90 days of the date of default, and if 
the Deputy (.lommissioner fails to recover any part of the amount as an arrear of 
land revenue, the matter should be reported to the civil court, and thereafter, the 
amount will b(» recoverable through the processes of the court. 

If, however, any creditor does not come to an amicable settlement, the Board 
may, if it is satisfied that the debtor has made a fair offer, which the creditor ought 
reasonably to have accepted, grant the debtor a certificate in such form as may be 

E rescribed in respect of the debts owed by him to such creditor, provided that 
be creditors to whom not less than 40 per cent of the debts are aue have come 
to a settlement. 

In the event of a creditor filing a suit for the recovery of debts in respect of 
which a certificate shall have been granted, the court shall not allow the plaintiff 
any costs in sucli suit, or any interest on the debt after t.h<! date of certification in 
excess of simple interest at six per cent per annum on the amount due on the date 
of such certificab', and if the suit is in respect of an unsecured debt, the execution 
of the. decree passed in the suit shall be postponed till all amounts due under the 
settlement are paid or till the agreement has ceased to subsist. 

Reference to Conciliation Boiurds is proposed to be limited to cases in which 
the total amount of debt tloes not exceed Rs. 10,000. 

The Committee are not unanimous on the question whether conciliation should 
bo voluntary or compulsory. Some members consider that the principle of compul- 
sory conciliation would affect the credit of the agriculturists and that therefore the 
scheme should be only on a voluntary basis. 

As regards the means of repaying the conciliated debt, the committee are of 
opinion that the payment of the debt by the State either in cash or by bonds is out 
of the question, in view of the largeness of the amount involved. They therefore 
suggest that, wherevei- possible, effort should be made to pay off the liquidated debt 
or a portion of it through co-operative societies or land mortgage hanks, according to 
the length of the term over which the recovery has to be spreacT 

The Committee recognixe that these agencies cap help only in cases where the 
debtor has adequate security to offer and that there will still remain a class of debtors 
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whose coocUiated debt, being far in excess of their assets, must be dealt with in ti 
different manner. They recommend that such debtors should be afforded a chance of 
surrendering all tlieir assets and of being adjudged insolvents so that they may may 
earn their living, freed from the bondage of an impossible debt. 

The Government have provisionally adopted the scheme, subject to 
further consideration and examination of dotuils and would introduce it 
as an experimental measure in a ‘few solocted areas with the following 
modifications : — 

Instead of </.</ hoc Concilatitpi Boards for each «‘.ase the (.loverument c<iiisider 
a permanent Board necessary for each local area to deal with all ca.sf.s arising 1 here. 

Where there are several creditors, the decrtte will be binding only if the 
settlement is agreed to by creditors fo whom not less than ,")0 per cent of tlie debts 
is due. Where there arc both secured and unsecured debts, the further condition 
should be satisfied that creditors, to whom not less than .'M) pen* cent of the seemed 
debts is due agree to the setthfment. When a settlement is arrived at, the Board 
will attempt to arrange payment to the creditor of the amounts of the. debts as 
settled through aland mortgage bank or a (•o-oj)er.iti\e society, and, where this 
is not possible the amount due will he recovensl by the Deputy Comtiiissioner 
as an arrear of laud revenue. If it is not recov<ned, tlie agre.ern(*nt will cease to 
subsist and creditors will have their usual remedies through the civil courts. .No 
court fees will be levied, but stamp duty will be only as for application. 

In cases where the liquidated debt is far in excess of the a.sse,ts, the Conciliation 
Board may act as an insolvency court, as proposed by the Commitie*', 

The Government further agree to the Committee’s proposal to raise 
the value of the loans that may he granted by the co-operative land mort- 
gage banks on the hypothecation of properties from 50 to 70 per cent of 
their market value. 

• * • # 

In the recent session of the Mysore Legislative Assembly the Govern- 
ment proposed to reduce the rate of interest on takavi and land improve- 
loaus from 6 to 5i per cent and the final interest from 8 to 6i per cent. 

TRAVANCORE 

The Government have appointed an influential committee of officials and 
uon-officials to suggest such amendments in the Travancuro Code of Crimi- 
ual Procedure (which was based on the Indian Code of the year 1892} 
as may be necessary to bring it in conformity with present day conditions. 

* 

* * # 

Travancore was en fete on the occasion of the Ruler’s birthday on 
October, 20lh last. There were military parades, illuminations, house 
decorations and firing of guns ; there was an impressive scout rally in which 
760 scouts and cubs and 350 Guides and Blue-Birds from about 50 centres 
in Travancore as also a contingent from Cochin participated. A birthday 
, Durbar was also held with imposing ceremonies in the Durbar Hall. 

The Sri Chitra Exhibition was organised as part of the birthday celebra- 
tions. 'Dr. N. K. Pillai, Chief Secretary to the Travancore Durbar, who open- 
ed it, referred to the Maharaja’s great interest in the industrial development 
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of the State and, invited the co>operation of the people to enable the 
Government to make Travanoore one of the richest States in India. 

* « • « • 

The Educational Advisory Board of Travancore have arrived at import- 
ant conclusions regardini; questions of tenure and conditions of service of 
teachers in aided schools. They have decided that the previous approval of 
the Director of Public Instruction was necessary for the dismissal of 
teachers in these schools. The question of supplanting the practice of pay- 
ing the Government grant to managers by a system of direct payment 
of siiluries to teachers also engaged their attention and they decided to 
give a trial to the latter system. 

* * *41 4c 

The Dewan has granted permission for the introduction of a private bill 
in the Travancore Legislative Assembly drawn up on the lines of the Sarda 
Act in British India. The object of the bill is to fix the minimum marriage- 
able age of boys and girls at 18 and 14, respectively, and thereby prevent 
as far as may be, their physical and mental deterioration through early 
marriage. 

* * • « • 

At a recent session held at Trivandrum, the Travancore Women's 
Conference have passsd a resolution expressing the opinion that it was not 
desirable to encourage the opening of birth control clinics since very little 
was known of the effects of birth control on a nation. 

INDORE 

The new budget sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja Holkar for 
the year beginning from 1st October, 1936, to 30th September, 1937, shows a 
surplus despite a number of new items on the expenditure side. 

Provision of Rs. 1,67,000 for the landing ground of the Indore Aerodrome, 
provision for a geological and mining survey of the State, a grant for 
starting vocational education in the State, complete restoration of the 
emergency cut in the pay and allowances of officers and a revision in the 
scale of pay of a number of officers are some of its striking features. 
Besides these a sura of money, to be used under the personal direction of 
His Highness, has been provided for encouraging new industries and 
industrial research. 

A new building fund has been created with an allotment of about Rs. 8 
lakhs which will be added to by contributions from the Reserve Fund, sale 
proceeds of public buildings and savings of all departments in their building 
account. 

• • • • 

At the request of a deputation of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
which recently waited on him. His Highness has agreed to be the patron of 
the Association and to associate himself actively with the development 
of lawn tennis in India. Major G. K. Nayadu, India's Test Captain, is on 
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bis personal staff, and Captain H. G. Dhanda and Mr. J. C. Kaul, two other 
celebrities iti the cricket world, hold important appoinlineiits in his State. 

KALAT 

The work of repairing earthquake havoc in Kalat State continues to 
make satisfactory progress, according to a high officer of the State. 

The amount granted by the Government of India to the State as a gift 
for this work was Rs. 1,66,000 out of which Rs. 1,00,000 had to be spent on 
the construction of 2,400 earthquake-proof huts 

The next highest amount, Rs. 50,000, has been spent on the repairs of the 
80 Katezos which form the fhief source of water supply for cultivation and 
which had been seriously damaged by the earthquake. 

The Robi crop reaped after the earthquake in July last was exception- 
ally good and the cul tivator has been able to recover to some extent the 
loss caused during the disaster. 

COCHIN 

It is reported that a satisfactory solution has been reached of tho 
the Cochin harbour tangle and the fourth stage in the harbour’s develop- 
ment operation will shortly be proceeded with. An agreement has been 
reached over the vexed question of jurisdiction, thanks to tho able and 
persuasive representation of Sir Shanmukham Chetty, Dewan of Cochin, 
to Lord Willingdou’s Government, between that Government and tho 
Governments of Cochin and Travancore, Cochin's sovereignty over the 
port has been recognised and it will not have to cede its jurisdiction 
over any part of it. On the question of the future revenues from the 
port the settlement is purported to be as follows : Cochin will have one- 
third of the customs revenue up to a maximum of Rs. 63 lakhs plus 10 
per cent over all excess ; Travancore will receive one-third up to a maxi- 
mum of Rs. 49.5 lakhs and 6 per cent over all excess. It is hoped that 
authoritative statements in confirmation of tho above and giving details of 
the settlement will shortly be released to the public. 

REWA 

In opening the Dussera session of the Rewa Legislative Council, 
His Highness the Maharaja surveyed the progress made in the State during 
the last few years. 

In the course of his review His Highness stated that the construction 
of a Railway line as well as the extension of the Telephone system so as 
to connect several other outlying parts in the State was under considera- 
tion of his Government. 

“Ail progress depends on the improvement in the means of commu- 
nication”, declared the Maharaja, “and from the very beginning of my 
reign, special measures have been taken in this direction.” The total 
length of roads have been more than trebled during the last decade. His 
Highness’s Government have chalked out an ambitious programme of 
road construction for the next year. Referring to the progress of educa- 
tion and recent educational developments in the state, His Highness 
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sAld that the local girls' school would be raised to the high school stan- 
dard next year. 

ALWAR 

Speculation regarding the future of the Maharaja of Alwar has been 
set at rest by the announcement made at a Durbar held under orders of the 
Governmeut of India by Mr. Ogilvie, Agent to the Govejnor-General, 
Rajputana. 

Mr. Ogilvie announced. “The scheme for' relieving the indebtedness 
of the State will necessitate the continuance of Government control for at 
least 15 years and the Government of India *can see no prospect of the 
Maharaja’s return to Alwar within that period,” 

MAYURBHANJ 

That attempts to organise the State forests, which comprise 2,200 out 
of 4, 243 sq. miles of State area, on a scioutific basis are being attended 
with success is revealed by the preliminary report of the forest administra- 
tion of the Mayurbhanj State during 1934-35. The Reserve forests cover 
about 33 per cent of the State area and the Sal timber obtained therefrom 
constitute the chief source of the State revenue. The authorities have been 
devising ways and means to prevent forest fires whose number is on 
the increase. 

The State Medical Department has been carrying on a strong anti-^j 
leprosy campaign in the Sadar and Kaptipada subdivisions by providing 
for treatment of that fell disease on modern scientific lines at the 
three leprosy clinics in the State and the State Leper Asylum and conduc- 
ting propaganda through the distribution of leprosy pamphlets and 
delivery of leprosy lectures with the help of lantern slides, etc. In 1934-35 
for which a report of the Department’s activities has been published, two 
full courses of training were held for a month each. At the Baripada clinic, 
laboratory work and preparation of special dru^t,., for injection were 
system atieally done once a week. ^ 

The total attendance (including 793 new cases) of new and old cases 
at the throe leprosy clinics and the State Leper Asylum was 16,728, of 
which 11,640 wore men, 4,555 women and 538 children. Rs. 6156-2-8 was spent 
by the Department during the year. 

LIMBDI 

Archaeological excavations by the Government archaeologist Mr. 
Madhu , Sa^up Vat have resulted in the find of some fine speoimeus of 
prehistoric ceramic art in Kathiawar in the village of Raugpur in Limbdi. 
The terra -cottas and other relitss attest to a high degree of artistic skill 
and individuality and are expected to throw considerable light ou the 
history and culture of Kathiawar in the period intervening between the 
dates of the Indus Valley and tlarappa artifacts. 
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PUDUKOTTAH 

The report on the working; of llie Land RoviMiue Departincni for 
1344 F. sliows tiiat owing; to severe droiigflit and llie cunsequeiit failure 
of crops and shrinkage in die cullivateil area, tiuring fhe year 51) per eeiU 
of the assessment on ayaii wet lands and ('ertain (dasses of inani wet 
lands was remittt'd an<l nuiiuu-ons ndief works were siartt'd. 

The concessions granted to the ryots in the previous Fash weie con- 
tinued and in addition a remission amounting to Ks. lakhs and re- 
presenting 50 per cent of the assessment was granted on art lands wlin h 
failed to yield a four anna crop. Recovery of instalments of agricultural 
loans from the ryots due during the Fasli was suspendc'd. Distraint of 
cattle for areas of land revenue was propibited. 

The land revenue demand during the year was Rs. 678 lakhs against 
Rs. 10.22 lakhs of the previous year. Of this only Rs. 5.31 lakhs (78 34 
per cent of the total demandj were collected or adjusted. The expendi- 
ture of the department amounted to Rs. IDS) lakhs against Rs. f.f)2 lakhs 
in the previous Fasli. 

TRIPURA 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tripura has accorded sanction to the 
establishment of a college at Agartala. Thu cullego, it is now provisionally 
settled, will be an Intermediate one and will involve an expenditure of 
some four lakhs of rupees. 

I I « 

* ♦ 

The entire cost of constructing tlie first Hindu temple in London 
will be defrayed by H. H. tlie Maharaja of Tripura, who is the Vice- 
President of the London Gaudiya Mission Society inaugurated by Swann 
Bon. His Highness has also promised help towards establishing in 
London a home for the diffusion of the spiritual culture of India in 
the West. 

The annual administration report of the State for the year 
shows that the Durbar extended during the year every possible help lo 
the State people in tiding over the acute economic depression which con- 
tinued to hold them in its tight grip. Although the prices of almost 
avery agricultural produce of the State — paddy jute, mustard, til, sugar- 
cane, cotton etc. continued to go down during the year, attempts were 
made to improve the condition of the agriculturists by carrying on a 
strong propaganda for the introduction of improved and new varieties 
of sugarcane, cereals, silk and vegetable. The tea industry, for whicli the 
soil, rainfall and climate conditions are particularly suitable, was foster- 
ed by the State even at the expense of a large slice of land revenue. Tlie 
State, for example, had not a moment's hesitation in granting relief to 
those owners of tea^estates who, under pressure of the tea restriction 
scheme, had prayed for it through relinquishment of portions of uncul- 
tivated land. As against this loss and an arrear of over 2 lakhs in 
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land revenue due to the closiufir of a number of tea concerns, the Govern- 
ment eiirned during the year increased customs revenue through increas- 
ed export and an enhanced export duty, as compared with the previous 
two years. Barring primary agricultural products, the home spun fab- 
rics by the Manipuris and other hill people constituted the most 
important article of export. 

The depression hit education, particularly that of the primary type. 
The total number of schools, including private schools, was 184 during 
the yeer as against 205 in the previous year and the number of pupils 
in them 8.342 against 9,623. There were five High Schools, all affiliated 
to the Calcutta University, and the number of pupils receiving secondary 
education rose from 1410 to 1488 during the year. There were 9 Middle 
English Schools for boys and 1 for girls with 1092 and 77 pupils respec- 
tively, on the rolls. Training was imparted in the various useful arts in 
Woodburn Artisan School and the Shilpasram. The State expenditure on 
education was Rs, 1}: lakhs, 

The Medical Department continued to render a good account of it- 
self by running efficiently its three departments— Allopathic, Homeopa- 
thic and Ayurvedic with their 18 dispensaries including the Victoria 
Memorial Hospital at Agartala. The number of out-patients treated in the 
year was 1,30,193 and that of indoor patients 887. A now centre was 
opened during the year lor the treatment of Kala-azar. Two leprosy 
clinics were opend as a result of the investigations carried out at tho ins- 
tance of the British Empire Leprosy Association, Bengal Branch. The 
department involved tho State in an expenditure of Rs. 6r),:t29. 

The State’s soli(!iludo for the welfare of its emigrants and immigrants 
is expressed in the cr<falion of a separate department under the chai'go 
of Manybara Rana Sahib Bodhjung Bahadur, Chief Secretary to His 
Highuens’s Government. The activities of the department as recorded 
in the report, included frequent inspection of areas inhabited by tho 
immigrants and provision of amenities and conveniences to them through 
the construction of roads, bridges, etc. 

Tho Stale has extensive Zrmindaries in British India and during 
tho year 1932-33 the receipts from tho same were Rs. 9'29 lakhs as against 
the revenue receipts from the State itself of Rs. 19.10 lakhs. The exendi- 
ture during the same year was Rs. 1004 lakhs for the Zemindaries and 
Rs. 1895 lakhs for the State. The position did not improve during the 
year under review. A loan of 9 lakhs of rupees has been taken from tho 
Government of India for the liquidation of the old debts of the State and 
for the stabilisation of its finances. 

BONAI 

The Dashara week in Bonai Slate saw a varied rou nd of festivities, spo- 
rts. literary and musical competitions, dramatic performances and an art and 
industries exhibition. Respectable guests from Bamra, Talcher and Palla- 
hara States and from Sambalpur visited Bonaigarh during the occasion- 
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The closing observances were the “Dasharavisheka", Dashnra procwssioii 
and a Darbar at the Rajbati, Prizes at tlie various competitions and certifi- 
cates to exhibitors were distributed by the Raja Sahib himself at the end of 
the festivities. 

When most States have, as a result of continued and severe economic 
depression, been compelied to look to ways of retrenchment and make cuts 
in the salaries of their officess, the Bonai authorities have happily been able 
to increase further the emoluments of their staff. This, it is said, has been 
rendered possible by an appreciable increase in the State revenues duo to 
the Nayabadi Settlement operations. 

The Abyssinian War is being held responsible for a sudden increase in 
the number of applications for leases for the mining of manganese. Steatite 
(soft white stone) is already being worked by Dr. T. Das (lupla, I’li. o,, Dli; 



The Raja Sahib has been elected a member of the Eastern Slates 
Forest School Managing Committee. 

Having recently made his half-yearly inspection of all State Depart- 
ments, he has ordered the introduction of the Secretariat system in the 
English Office. 

The State has reserved an extensive tract of land bounded on three 
sides by the Brahmani river and with the Ehandahar waterfall in the 
distance for an aerodrome at Bonaigarh which lies on the Calcutta-Bombay 
Trunk Road. 


Matters of Moment 



« 

THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN WAR 


In ibe. first weok of October, Italy declared war on Abyssinia. As pre- 
dicted by competent observers, she waited only for tho rains to cease, 
and as soon :ia that liappened, set her armies in motion, quite indiffer- 
ent to all th(! upheavals at Geneva. The main attack has been launched 
from Eretria, though minor operations are also in progress on the Somali- 
land frontier. Adowa has been captured thus partly avenging the disaster 
of 1896, and the Italians are busy consolidating the position prior to launch- 
ing their next attack. 

While men are busy cutting each other’s throats on tho sands of a 
distant African desert, things have been moving fast in the peaceful halls 
of Geneva. For the first time in its chequered history, the League has 
taken action against an aggressor. Italy has boon promptly named the 
aggressor without a dissent, and the League has voted sanctions. At 
present the sanctions are economic, but they might develop into military 
OIK’S at any moment The League has asked its members to stop giving 
credit facilities to Italy, to stop export of arms to Italy, to lift the embargo 
on the export of aims to Abyssinia, to close their markets to Italian 
imports, and to stop the export of any key products to Italy. Austria, 
Hungary and Albania have dissociated themselves from the sanctions, but 
the other members, under the persistent pressure of Britain, and the warm 
approval of Russia, are adopting them gradually. It would not be long 
before tho ring of economic sanctions is complete. 

It is extremely cheering to find the League mobilising its forces for 
the poor Ethiopians, but the fact that there has been even more flagrant 
cases of aggression and the League has not moved, makes the whole thing 
ralher sinister. When in 1932, Japan violated the sanctity of China, scrapped 
half-a-dozon treatie.s and laughed the whole world in the face, the League 
did not move. Was it because Japan was loo wild a cat for the League to 
})ell ? In 1932, U. S. A. was willing to interfere, the minor members of the 
League were as to-day, extremely vituperative against the aggressor, Russia 
was favourable. Vet nothing was done. Today, though nobody’s vital 
interests would be affected except England’s if Italy occupies Abyssinia, 
the League is, for the first time in fifteen years, mobilising its forces. This 
lends colour to the Italian accusation that all the talk about peace and 
collective security at Geneva is sheer bosh and what we are witnessing 
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today, is a brilliant feat of diplomacy by England, who is using the League 
as a cat’s paw to safeguard her own imperial interests. 

It is extremely difficult to say whether Italy's adventure in Africa 
will develop into a world conflict and Wal-wal will be another Serajevo. As 
we have observed before, everything hinges on the altitude of France. 
Though economic sanctions against Italy have been voted, and are being 
gradually applied, there are few who think that they would bo effective. It 
appears from the tone of the Italian press and from Mussolini’s own 
statement that “Italy will meet ‘economie hostilities with economic measures 
only”, that Italy is fully prepared to cope with this economic boycott. 
Economic sanctions, to be effective, must be thorough and complete, and 
there is little chance that they can bo made thorough and complete in this 
case without a systematic land and naval blockade of Italy, which it would 
be almost impossible to bring about. It is only in the event of the 
Abyssinian war continuing for an unduly long time, and developing into 
something like a second Boor war, that the economic strain will become too 
heavy for Italy. But there is little chance of any such eventuality. Italy 
is fully prepared to carry on the operation for one year at least in the face 
of economic isolation and long before that period elapses Abyssinian 
resistance will collapse and the unity that has been created among the 
League powers vanish away before some new international development. 
One year is too long a period for the world to remain quiet to give England 
time to make Italy feel the economic pressure. 

So it is more than possible that England will try to coerce Italy 
through military sanctions which will mean war. If England has her way 
with the League, there is every possibility of Mussolini’s African adventure 
developing into a world war. The indications are that England will most 
probably have her way with the League, unless the French stiffen 
up. As we have said already whether there will bo a general 
conflagration or not depends on the attitude of Franco. Will France, 
in exchange of a verbal promise of British help against Germany, 
break with Italy, with whom she entered into a definite alliance early 
this year, throw her into the arms of Germany, and thus bring 
about the consolidation of that very central European block joining 
Warsaw, Budapest, Vienna. Rome, and Berlin, which General Gomboes, 
the Hungarian Perraier has predicted, or will she remain true to 
her Latin sister and alienate England for Italian support against 
Germany ? It is extremely difficult to answer the question, but self-interest 
dictates France to adopt the latter alternative. It seems to be becoming 
more and more clear that the possible line of German expansion will lie 
in the East, in the Balkans and in Russia ; and there, Italy, whoso interests 
are directly involved in that region, will be of substantial help to France, 
while England, whose interests lie in Belgium and north-eastern France, 
will refuse to interfere at all, however great a power she might be. 
In fact, it is widely held in well-informed circles that England 
is quite favourable to the idea of German expansion in the East at 
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the expense of the Bolsheviks and there are not a few who think that 
the idea of eastward German expansion was first suggested to Berlin 
from London. 

So the indications are that France would refuse to apply military 
sanctions against Italy, and without France, England will never go into war 
if she can prevent it. It is not England’s tradition to fight a continental 
power without allies, the memories of the only war she fought alone— the 
American War of Independence— not being wery happy ones. But the ways 
of Politics are devious, and though the chances are that the conflict will 
remain localised, a general conflagration, is, by no means, impossible or 
even improbable. 


GERMANY LEAVES THE LEAGUE 

While the attention of the whole world is focussed on the unknown 
shores of Africa, an event of tremendous international significance is 
passing away unnoticed. On the 20th of October last, Germany has 
ceased to be a member of the League of Nations, when her two years’ 
notice expired. It was thought in some quarters that as she owed 
£300.000 to the League, she will perforce have to remain a member for 
some time after the expiry of the notice, for in her present finan- 
cial stringency, she will find it hard to pay up such a heavy sum. But 
a week before the second anniversary of her notice to leave the 
League, she paid up all her arrears and made herself ready to resume 
the “law of jungle.” 

As before 1914, Germany has become once again the storm-centre 
of European politics. Germany in her “shinning armour” and with her 
“mailed fist” is out for her place in the sun, and all her neighbours 
are anxiously watching for the strokes of her “Maohtpolitik” and looking 
to their defence. Where and when will Germary open her game— this is 
the question which is agitating the chancellaries of Europe. So far, even 
during the four hectic years of Nazi rule, she has been busy building 
up her military power and consolidating her international position. All 
the resources of the German State, in men and material, have been mobi- 
lized and dragooned into the building up of one great military machine. 
Party has been crushed that power may be concentrated, thought has 
been crushed that power may be unchallenged, religion has been 
crushed that power may be ruthless. She has an army numerically 
the strongest in Europe except the Russian, an air-fleet which is fast 
increasing, a navy which is being steadily added to. She devotes more 
than 50 per cent of her budget to armaments, and while trade is drying 
up and finances are dwindling, aeroplanes and tanks and machine-guns 
are multiplying fast. 
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But against whom is this military machine, built at such haste 
and with so much sacrifice, going to be set in molioir? Hiller has him- 
aelf declared that now that the Saar question is satisfactorily settled, 
there is no outstanding territorial issue between Germany and France. 
On the other hand ho is never tired of expressing his hatred of Russia and 
the principle she stands for. Fascist Germany is out to destroy this dragon 
of Bolshevism, With this end in view, she has made a ton-year non- 
aggression pact with Poland, under which European statesmen are 
scenting a political alliance. 'She is hand-in-gloves with Hungary, which is 
the other dissatisfied power in Europe, out to overihiow tho ulalus quo 
in Europe, and it is widely* suspected that she has an understanding 
with Japan, now completely under tho control of her jingoistic military 
staff, against Russia. True, the revival of the Pan-German movement and 
Germany’s designs upon Austria has alienated Italy. Hut Hitler seems 
to be bent upon making good this loss. While tho Western Powers have 
been busy over Italy’s escapades in Africa, Germany, it i.s said, had 
been trying to build up an alliance with Au.stria and secure a non- 
aggression pact with Belgium. From the beginning of October, Ilorr 
Von Papen has been busy manoeuvring in Vienna, it i.s boliovod, for an 
alliance with Austria. If successful, this will bring into being a great 
quadruple alliance between Germany, Poland, Hungary and Austria, 
whose express aim is war and territorial aggrandisement principally at 
the expense of Soviet Russia, and also of Czecho-slovakia and Roumania. 

It would be idle to deny tliat, barring the intervention o^’ other Powers, 
Germany has every means of realising her dreams of eastward expan.sion. 
The Russian collossus, with her weak military foundation and her weaker 
economic structure will collapse between a combined German-Japanese 
attack. As to the other powers, England, it is widely l)olieve(l in well- 
known circles, is favourable to Gorman expansion at the oxponsc of Soviet 
Russia. Sometime ago, Karl Radek, regarded as the ablest political 
writer among the Bolsheviks, pointed out that England, wliilo opposed 
to the idea of German expansion westward to Channel ports and tho 
shores of Belgium and Holland, will welcome a German expansion into 
Russian territory as that will, on tho one hand, make Germany (tonlout 
and, on the other, cripple those hated Bolsheviks, whom England can- 
not directly reach. Italy will not intervene if Austria is safe, ami at any 
rate she is too weak to effectively check such a powerful combination. 
Then remains only Franco. Hitler is of course eager to keep Franco 
neutral, but France cannot, and knows she cannot, allow Germany to 
expand and increase her power, and to turn upon her next at her own 
leisure. She knows that it is only the French Army which stands between 
Germany and European supremacy, which involves world supremacy, 
and that she must do what she did in 1924, again, if tho occasion 
arises. The Franco- Russian alliance is there to declare to Europe and 
the world that the sweep of the German legion in the east will involve the 
rolling of the French army in the west. 
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JAPAN PREPARING FOR “DER TAG” 

Some years after the War, a document, known as the Tanaka plan, was 
published in America, which was declared to embody a detailed plan of 
imperialist expansion. The document outlined a plan of Japanese expan* 
Sion in the East to be achieved in four successive stages. First Manchuria 
and North China, then the Russian maritime provinces, then South China 
and East India, Australia and the Pacific islands, should be brought under 
the orbit of the “Rising Sun”. When the document was first held before 
the world in the American press, as embodying the schemes of Imperialist 
Japan, there wore few who regarded it serioursly. It seemed incredible that 
Japan, a petty island in the Pacific should dare to dream dreams so colossal 
which were sure to bring her into clash with Russia, with England, with 
America. But much has happened since the early twenties to shake us out 
of our blind souse of security. Wo have already witnessed the carrying out 
of the first stage of the Tanaka plan, and we are on the eve of witnessing 
the carrying out of the second. Japan has already occupied Manchuria, 
Johol, Pekin and Tientsin, and the portents are thickening in the East 
which indicate that the next round with Russia is fast approaching. 

It was thought that the sale of the Soviet Government’s share of own- 
ership of Chinese Eastern Railway, consummated after long and difficult 
negotiations in March last, would usher in a new era of peace and goodwill 
between Soviet and Japan. But several months have now passed, and 
Soviot'Japanese relations are as bad as over, if not worse and the Japanese 
military staff is spending every penny they can lay their hands on, for 
armaments. 

The clearest indication that Soviet-Japanese relations are not all that 
should be, is the maintenance of the unusually large Russian military estab- 
lishment, oast of Lake Baikal. The Soviet Far Eastern Army, with its 
headquarters at Khabarorsk, is estimated to possess a strength of about 
200,000 soldiers with a large complement of tanks, armoured cars and fight- 
ing planes. Strong steel and concrete fortifications have been erected at 
accessible points along the Manchuko-Siberian frontiers. The tension of 
this heavily armed frontier, which Russia, deeply suspicious of Japanese 
designs, is fortifying more and more, is felt throughout the Far East. 

But it is not the sea-board and the mineral resources of Siberia alone, 
which are tempting the Japanese military staff. Japan’s eyes are also fix- 
ed on Outer Mongolia. The Japanese General Staff realises that Outer 
Mongolia,which is now virtually Russian Protectorate, is now the only great 
channel of communication between Russia and China, and its occupation 
by Japan will not only give Japan valuable economic and mineral resour- 
.ces, but by completety severing all channels of communication between ' 
Russia and <^lhina, would for ever put beyond the limit of possibility any 
military alliance between China and Russia. The danger of such an allian- 
ce is never minimised by the Japanese General Staff who realise full well 
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that any such military combination, will, unltvss ripped in llio bud, put an 
end to Japanese imperial dreams for ever. For dapan, with her weeker fi- 
nancial resources would not bo able to fare the hostility of the Aiifilo-Sax- 
011 powers, if lier flank is throiitened by a surh a doiigerous miliiai y aiiian- 
ance. It is the consciousness of this position, whicti dotonnines .t.ipun to 
settle her accounts with Russia, before entering: jtiio final round with the 
naval powers. A year after (ho Washinfflon Naval Atji eeinent, a celebrated 
member of the pre-war Russian General staff pointed out that !ln‘ only way 
in which the Japanese bid for hegemony in the far and middle East can bo 
foiled is through an alliance between England, U. S. A. and Russia, but 
there is as yet no signs of any such development ilumgli the dapaneso 
menace is drawing nearer day by day. It seems that England and 
America are going to repeat the mistake of Franco in 18GG. 

Meanwhile from Japan ccmios reports of the ruthless and the reckless 
way in which llie Japanese military and naval staffs are preparing for 
"Der Tag”. While the national debt stands at a colossal figure and 
the budget prospects unusually gloomy, the Japanese military staff have 
prepared a tive-yoar plan for the army, involving a total expoiidilurc of 
yOO million yen, to be put into operation from the coming fiscal year. Tlio 
remonstrances of Mr. Takahashi, the Finance Miiiislor, that this will 
heavily unbalance an already overstrained budget, tliat the military will bo 
eating up more than 50 per cent of the total budget, have no effect on 
General liayashi, the Minister of War who is deteriuined ' to provide for all 
contingencies.” 


Remember Musical Instruments When 
Doing Your Winter Shopping 

The claim of musical instrumcnls as 
presents for your clear ones on festive 
occasions is by uo means less than that 
of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin’s has been deal- 
ing in musical instrunieuts for over 
GO years and it is here that you can 
get your needs filled to your .^ati.sfac- 
tion. There is a fine and large assort- 
ment of Harmoniums, Violins, Esrajes, Setars, Organs, Gramophones, 
Records, Flutes, etc. which the firm offers at the very lowest prices 
compatible with reliability. Every article offered by Dwarkin’s is 
protected by a guarantee of flawlcssness. 

Plecise write for Catalogue stating for what instruments. 

DWARKIN & SON. 

11, ESPLANADE, CALCUTTA. 
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Writinflf under the above caption in the October issue of India and the 
Worldy Prof. Georfi^e P. Confi^er of the University of Minnesota describes 
the fourfold f^ifts that India brin^^s to the nations of the world : 

First India brings sustained traditions. In spite of accretions and excres- 
cences, and even throughout the course of changes and improvements, there w'ili 
always b(^ a certain high continuity in Indian life and thought. India will always 
speak with her immemorial past echoing and amplifying her present words. As the 
West comes to know India better, part of the reverent attachment which modern 
Western iieoples feel for the cultures of Rome and Greece will be transferred to the 
cognate, out still more ancient, and through the centuries better sustained culture 
of ancient India. India will never be more than superficially or artificially w^esternized. 
She will be more like modern China (taking for granted that China will find a way out 
of present difficulties) than like modern Japan, find will be content with using 
Western appliances without giving w^ay to the frame of mind which such appliances 
too often s(^em to entail. 

Second, India seems particularly fitted to express to the world the note of 
siwplicity of living. In spib* of jnofundity of mind and here and there some 
luxury of material things, India’s millions will remain, like her saints and sages, 
fundamentally simple, unaffected, unencumbered. Untold millions of her people will 
never earn more than a pittance, and their living must always be the plain bare 
living of the ])oov. Rut those poor wdll be stronger of body and richer in mind than 
they now are. Free from Westtn ii artificialities, they will be able to cultivate their 
native arts, to live in their own ways, and much more ne^arly to achieve the virtues 
of contentment. And by a kind of human induction, the virtues of contentment, 
when achieved by one people, wdll spread from man to man and from nation to nation, 
imparting tlu'ir realignment to the tangled lines of human thought and effort. In 
t.he West, our great Bergson, looking over the world with the eye of a master, tells 
us that we are living in a frenzy, a mmzy which cannot go on, but must give placfr 
to calmness and composure. And the Gospel of Luke says that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

In the third i>lac(‘, India can exemplify a certain saving detachment This is. 
close to what we have said about simplicity of living, but even the simplicity of the 
pour may be too much engrossed in its small and petty details. It is not for naught 
that a hundred generations of men in India have been trained to ideals of renunciation 
and have learned to fix their (^yes upon things not seen as yet by those around them. 
Und(‘r varying conditions, detachment may be a negative virtue, or even a vice. 
But the utter Jack of it means loss of vision, and where there is no vision, men and 
nations perish. 

And finally, India stands for what we may best call comprehension. This is 
not merely, understanding, although understanding is an element within the larger 
comprehension or comprehensiveness which is essential to Indian life. Indian 
thought, to us of the West, is often vague, as the ocean is vague when seen from 
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a great height. But Indian life is inclusive, comprehensive, with room for all form.s 
of thought, just as the ocean has room for every current in its all-embracing unity. 
We of Europe and America see religion and morals through the eyes of the ."iieiniteB, 
and we see art, and often economics and politics, too, through the ej-es of the 
Greeks. But beyond the Persian Gulf lies India, with many a broader horiram aiid 
less restricted outlook. In some parts of America, one is regardt*d a.s anything from 
liberal and tolerant to dangerously broad when he fraternize.s religiously with 
members of Christian denomination.^ other than his own, to say nolhing«>f ('atholic 
Christians or of Jew.s. India, at her be.st, can furnish a gentle but jiowerftil solvent 
for the narrowness and bigotry which hind<^r the spread of true uuil iindtttiled 
religion. 

For tho fullest benefit of these gifts what is essential is contact : 
in all the countries men who loye these things must actively promote them. 
Prof. Conger concludes : 

But these ^ifts of India, these leaves of the tree for the healing of the, nations 
are, no legacies from the dead or the dying. The nation which bears them cannot 
die ; it is even kept alive partly by means of them. India, after all, is not like, a 
chenar, but like a banyan — one of her own great banyans, vvhi»s<> bniiiclies are 
putting forth not in srely the leaves of a season, but the roofs of a new 
generation, different and yet the same. Some day the soil of the world will be 
more receptive than it is at present, and new life will come from undying India. 

GANDHIAN IDEAL OF TRUSTEESHIP 

Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose publishes an interesting report of his inter- 
view with Mahatma Gandhi at his Wardha Ashram in November last year 
in the Modern Review for October. Tho discussion turned, among other 
things, on the question whether love or non-violence was compatible with 
possession or exploitation in any form and, if the answer was in the nega- 
tive, whether Gandhiji would advocate the maintenance of private owner- 
ship of land as a necessary evil. Gandhiji said : 

Love and exclu.sive possession can never go togethru’. Theoref ically wherr 
there is p(*rfect love, there must be perfect non-]>o.sscssion. 

In actual life, wo can hardly exercise perfect love, for f lie body a.“ .1 pos.session 
will always remain with us. Mar will ever remain iiiperfecf. Sn fliaf pciTcctioii 
in love or non-]»<msession will remain an unattainable ideal as long a'< we an* alive, 
but tow'ards which we must ceaselessly strive. 

Those, who own money now, are asked to behave like trustees luddiiig I licir 
riche.s on behalf of the poor. You may say that trusteeship is a legal licfioii. Hut 
if people meditate over it constantly and try to aef. up to it, then life on earth would 
be governed far more by love that it is at present. Absoluti* tni.'-teesliip i.s an abs- 
traction like Euclid’s detinition of a point, and i.s equally imartaiiiable. Hut if we 
strive for it, we shall be able to go further in realizing a state* of (‘quality on earth 
than by any other method. 

Asked why he would put up with private possession knowing it to be 
incompatible with non-violence, Maliatmaji said : 

That is a concession one has to make to those who earn money but who would 
not voluntarily use their earnings for the benefit of mankind. 

Asked if he would have State ownership in place private properly and 
thus minimise violence, he said : 

It is better than private ownership. But that too is objectionable on the ground 
of violence. It is my firm conviction that if the State suppressed capitalism by 
violence, it will be caught in the coils of violence itself, and fail to develop non- 
violence at anjr time. The State represents violence in a concentrated and organized 
form. The individual has a soul, but as the State is a soulless machine, it can never 
be weaned from violence to which it owes its very existence. Hence I prefer the 
doctrine of trusteeship. 
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1 would bf* very happy indeed if the people concerned behaved as trustees ; 
but if they fail, I believed we shall have to deprive them of their possessions through 
the State, w ith the minimum exercise of violence. That is why I said at the Round 
Table Conference that every vested interest must be subjected to scrutiny, and con- 
ftscatioii tirdered where necessary — with or without compensation as the case 
demanded 

Wljat I would personally prefer would be not a centralization of power in the 
State, blit an extension of the sense of trusteeship ; as in my opinion tne violence of 
private ownership is less injurious than the violence of the State. However, if it is 
unavoidable, 1 would support a minimum of State-ownership. 

It was su^?fi:ested that the fundamental difference between him and the 
Socialists was that he believed that men lived more by self-direction or 
will than by habit and they believed that men lived more by habit than 
by will and that was the reason why he strove for self-correction while 
they trieci to build up a system under which men would find it impossible 
to oxeicise thoir desire for exploiting others. Mahatmaji said : 

Wliib^ ailmitting that man actually lives by habit, I hold that it is better for 
him to liv(i by ibo exercise of will. I also believe that men are capable of developing 
their will to an extent that will reduce exploitation to a minimum. I look upon an 
increase of the power of the State with the greah^st fear, because, although while 
apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to 
mankind by destroying individuality, which lies at the root of all progress. We know 
of so many castis where men have adopted trusteeship, but none whore the State has 
really lived for the poor. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Spoaking of the services of social insurance in general and the position 
of such insurance in India, Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar writes in the current 
number of the Indian Review : 

The countries such as have been used to social insurance legislation for some 
long time and in an extensive manner have naturally advanced far in the line of insu- 
rance comnanies. They are equally well equipped with strong labour movements. On 
the other hand, the employers in these countries have got used to consider the preva- 
lent wage-levels to be much too low for the employees and the premia as really “sup- 
plement*’ wages. Besides, in these countries the wages earned by the individual wor- 
kingmen are being keyed up to tlie levels high enough for “family maintenance” by 
means of benefits enjoyable not only by the insured but by the insured’s family as well. 

Society, constituted as it is to-day, comprises two classes of needy persons. First 
come those who are conventionally known by the vague category, the poor or the 
destitute. Secondly, come all the wage-earners and salaried men and women in diverse 
occupations, who still are held to be poor enough to need the supplementary earn- 
ings such as are derived from social insurance. 

Social insurance is thus but another agent, — chronologically perhaps the last 
agent, — in tin* campaign of mankind against eternal poverty. No economic, social 
or legal measure ought therefore to arrest the attention of Indian publicists and wel- 
fare workers more than that embodied in social insurance. It is just the instrument 
calculated to raise India to the level of the latest discovered equipment in regard to 
the war against poverty. 

In regard to social insurance, the primitiveness of Indian conditions is patent on 
the surface. In February 1935, the Legislative Assembly accepted the verdict of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India to the effect that she was not yet ripe for un- 
employment insurance. Invalidity Insurance is not yet talked of. The Workingmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, was considerably amended in 1933, and embodies the provi- 
sions for workingmen against accident. And as for health insurance nothing is known 
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except the Maternity Benefit Acts of the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provin- 
ces. A recommendation of the Royal Commission ran to the effect that in the livent 
of any general scheme of social insurance being adopted, maternity Wefits should be 
incorporated, and the cost shared by the state, the employer and the workers. But 
that recommendation has not yet been considered by the Legislature. 

On the other hand, as for the workingmen themselves, their attitude via-a-vis 
social insurance does not indicate any “ripeness” of mentality or organisation either. 
The primitiveness of Indian labour force is perhaps nowhere more manifest than in the 
vagueness of ideas prevalent among the workingmen concerning tht'ir proper fi{>here 
of activity and propaganda. The very fact that Indian workingmim continue still to 
enthuse over omnibus resolutions of an all-sweeping character points inevitably to the 
fact that labour in India is yet in its non-age. 

co-operAtive marketing 

“Go-operation is henceforth the specific remedy for curing many 
diseases paralysing the Indian inarketing movement”, says Mr. 0. Sriram, 
M.A., in the pages of the Mysore Economic Journal. "It is the only principle 
which can eliminate the middleman from the present economic system. It 
is a new force to rouse up the corporate spirit among the Indian culti- 
vators.” 

Co-operative marketing I Mr. Sriram continues 1 is briefly defined as “marketing 
by and for the farmer.” The co-operative marketing .societies are bound by 
the following main principles ; — 

1. Nominal rates of interest alone shall be paid on the capital invested. 

2. The share-holding capacity of a member shall be limited to a fraction of the 
total capita.1. 

3. A member’s freedom of transferring share.s shall be restricted. 

4. The membership is open to all producers of the commodity handled by the 
society. 

5. Every member shall have a vote and hence, the one-man-one-vote principle. 

Mr. Micheal Murphy enumerates the marketing services essentially rendered by 
a co-ojierative society; (i) Assembling, (ii) Grading, (iii) Packaging, (iy) 
Processing, (v) Financing, (vi) Storage, (vii) Transportation, and (viii) Dis- 
tributing. 

(i) Assembling the produce is the very first concern of an agricultural mar- 
keting society. It is meant to provide a variety of products for the careful selec- 
tion of the consumer and eventually to maintain the price-level of all sucli com- 
modities for the express advantage of the producer. 

(ii) Grading of farm produce is uniquely associated with assembling. It 
consists of sorting the products into heaps of uniform kind, size and quality. It 
facilitates commerce by reducing the costs of transportation to a minimum and 
by quickening the passage of the produce through various channels. It also en- 
ables the consumer to satisfy his tastes and interest. Finally, what is most 
important is the rapidity with which it enchances the reputation of farm products 
in world markets. 

(iii) Packaging has been scientifically studied in view of the enormons im- 
portance of our national exports. Thus packages are being standanlized for cater- 
mg to the tastes of the consumer. It is iiighly necessary to make them as attrac- 
tive as possible for there is the competing individual seller at every step. 

(iv) Processing of farm produce is indispensable in so far as it raises the gene- 
ral standard of consumption. No agricultural product is directly consumable in 
toto ; in fact, a large part of it snould be convertible into several forms. For 
example, tobacco should be made into cigars, cigarattes and snuff, or fruit into 
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cannerl stuff, to mtike them more and more consumable. It is for public benefit 
if a co-operative society manages its own processing plant, for the private manu- 
facturers ma}" neglect the quality of the outturn. 

(v) Financing a co-operative society for conducting the marketing opera- 
tions is the basic problem before us. Usually, the shareholders of the society 
provide the fixed capital although the circulating capital for working out its me- 
chanism can be supplied by neighbouring credit institutions. 

(vi) Storage secures the best possible price for a commodity by means of 
an adequate supply in times of scarcity. The Indian farmers have not yet renounced 
the primitive methods of storage resulting in heavy damage to their produce. 
Modern usage of either grain elevators or licensed warehouses is quite unknown 
to these men <^f low purchasing power. The North-Western Railway has already 
provided icecold vans for the transport of frui^t ; but a more widespread utilization 
of the cold storage process is essential to accelerate their demand abroad. 

(vii) Tranfiportation facilitates even consumption by distributing the rural 
surplus produce among the needy consumers of the urban area. If an urban co- 
operative society owns or takes for rent a motor lorry for the speedy transport of 
farm ] produce, marketing can be advanced to a large extent. 

(viii) The distributing capacity of an association mostly depends upon the 
quality of organization helping such process. In the interests of both economy 
and an organization essentially centralized in its form rather than 

federal is necessary for our co-operative marketing societies. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Dr. P. Gopala Krishnayya. M. A., M sc., PH. D., has contributed to 
Iho Hindustan Review a very interesting and instructive article on the 
above subject based on the findings of the research initiated by Dr. E. L. 
Thorndike of Collumbia University. 

It would appear [says Dr. Krishnayya] that there are two factors which deter- 
mine the huirning power of the individual at any one time. TJie first factor is the 
factor of maturing. By this I mean that the learning mechanisms, sense organs, 
motor organs, nervous system (especially the brain) mature rapidly between the ages 
of six and twenty-two. With each degree of maturity more things eau stimulate the 
individual and more complex responses may be made. This factor of maturing 
operaies v«‘ry markedly through ihe period of adolescence in the increase of learning 
ability and gradually becomes less potent as the individual approximates the age of 
twenty-two t»r twenty-five. 

The second factor operating to increase learning ability is the factor of training. 
It would be too technical and too long a discussion to show at this time how past 
learning (‘Xperiences operate tom ake further learning more n‘adily possible. The 
fact remains, however, that our past learning exj»eriencos do operate to increase 
learning ])ower. This second factor, therefore, becomes increasingly more prominent 
as the first factor begins to decline, with the not result that at maturity the first 
factor begins to fade out and the second one remains so effective as to keep learning 
at aj)proxinately an even le\el for years to come. The story as here presented would 
seem to indicate that learning can and should remain a continuous process. The 
idea that an (‘arly education should provide one with all the knowledge and skills 
which one needs for life is no doubt fallacious. If education can be so conducted as to 
create a passion for learning and a life-long habit to learn, it justifies itself. The 
educated person is one who has early formed that habit and is willing to continue the 
practice of learning throughout his life of maturity. 

There are certain other aspects of adult learning which should be brought 
to notice because they do affect our efforts in the education of fully matured indivi- 
duals. The flist of these is that for most grown-up people learning opportunities are 
greatly narrowed down as they grow older. This is due to the fact tnat ^e adult 
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18 usually rather heavily burdoneci with responsibilities of an oeononiic or social 
nature which preclude that freedom so necessary to siicc(*ssful inc^ital enterprises. 
Furthermore, the tasks confronting the adult are usually narrowed down and coidined 
to some business or trade restricting learning activities to t.maller areas. 

A second aspect of adult learning is that the gi-j\vn-up iinlividual manih'sts 
much great impatience in learning than does the youth. He usually do(»‘< not under- 
take new learning enterprises until sucli learning becomes abs<d*utely imptirativ(». 
Then he seeks to get immediate, results. Finding iiimself jaaking only normal progress 
he becomes impatient and feels that he should achieve results much more rapidly. 

The third aspect of adult learning is t lie ease wifli which tlie matunHl indivi- 
dual becomes discouraged. If after a few years of graduation from tlui High 
school or college he turns back to his studies and discovers that there jue 
many things which he no longei'* controls in a i»ractical way. he fetds that, he has 
“forgotten everything he ever learned.” As a matter of fact, thl^ amount of 
loss through the years of disuse may really havt‘ betui very HI tie ami a few 
hours or weeks of serious study would probably re-establish liim in the subject. 

A forth aspect of adult learning is one which is brought out very clearly 
by Dr. Thorndike, namely, that the adult is usually (pnH* sensitive to the 
opinions of others. Adults usually have won for themstdves a c(*rtain place of respect 
and esteem which they guard rather jt^ahuisly, and the fear th.it soim^ of their 
own learning acts may reveal lack of ability which would injure their .self-esteem 
keeps them frequently from making a sincere e.ffort. 

In general, if we were to fall back into the ordt‘.r of phychologigal ttirmiuology, 
we might state that memory remains approximately the same between the age of 
maturity and the age of forty-iive, and thinking and nuisoning ability are but 
little impaired. In practical problems, requiring the use of })ast (‘xperieni e, ihink- 
ing and reasoning fibility may even be found to be supc‘rior. Fertairi characteristics 
of carelessness and impulsiveness manifested so frequently by a<lol(*scenls are apt 
to be as prominent in adults as in younger p(*ople. 

With these facts concerning the learning of adults before fi.s, we may draw 
some practical conclusions . — (1) A<lult education can be al tion pted mu<Ji more 
hoiiefully than we were wont to assume in tin* pas». (2) We know rnfue clearly 
what the difficulties of adult calucation are by knowing tin* jiec iiliar difficuUic’s or 
obstacles of such learning. (H) W<^ should teel that if a rc‘-(’diication in industry 

or profession, or mode of life bc^carne necessary any time between tin* ag(*s of twemty- 
five and forty-five, we should address our.selves to tin* task with all assurance 
of success, if we could control the various qualitative factors, that is to say, 
mere age should not be a deterrent. (4) It also rncnins that tlmse wlio are comluc- 
ting adult education should expect matured j)eopl(‘ up to forty-live to h arn ‘'at 
nearly the same rate and in nearly the same maimer as tin y would ijave learned 
the same thing at fifteen or twenty,” (5) One might concludcMiiai money invested 
in adult education projects is not wasted. The chief factors ff»r success in learning 
are not youth or age, but “capacif)-, interest, energy, and time. ’ ((>) Jn attemp- 

ting to classify adults as rapid or slow learners, age is of no practical value. 
(7) Industry is probably not acting justly in dispcm.sing with the seivic(‘s of old 
employees when new processes are introduced. The industrial re-(Hlue:itir)n of tlie 
matured is probably a completely jirolitable as wjdl as worthy tmterprise. (H) 
Our conception of education as a preparation for life, equipping a mau in 3 *ontli 
for all eventualities is no doubt incorrect. Education .should start learnijig in the 
right direction, should eventuate in ability to carry on learning mittuprises 
independently, should result in creating a high respect for learning. Idiese results 
are not idealistic but highly probable of attainment. “Too much of what we learn 
at twenty is out of date at forty” to make us believe in an (‘dncalion which 
famishes at twenty all the knowledge and skills essential to a successful life. 
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MADRAS LANDHOLDERS* ASSOCIATION 


Annual Report for 19^*35. 

There were two meetings of the General Body of the Association in 
the course of the year under review. The Special Committee appointed 
for the purpose drafted and submitted memoranda to the Secretary of 
State for India, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India and H. E. the Governor of Madras on the question of the recom- 
jnendations of the Joint Committee. It was urged that at least at the 
Parliamentary stage of the Committee Report, justice to the landholders 
might be done in the shape of an increased representation in the 
legislatures and by way of a statutory guarantee of the Permanent 
Settlement. It is to be regretted that the Government of India Act as 
finally passed is totally disappointing in both respects. Some satibfac- 
tion, however, is to be derived from the fact that a Second Chamber 
is to be constituted in Madras, a measure always advocated by the Asso- 
oiation as a necessity. No measures specially affecting the interests of 
landholders were passed by the local legislature in the course of this 
Fasli. 

The Association entertained at a dinner party His Excellency the 
Governor and Lady Marjorie Erskine in the month of February, '35. The 
function was a grand success. 

There was no admission of new members in the course of the Fasli. 
The Association is sadly in need of more members. It is to be hoped 
that with the coming into effect of the Reforms there would be a 
wider response from the landholders to our appeal to join the Associa* 
tion and present a united front in safeguarding the legitimate interests 
and furthering the just aspirations of the landholding community. 

Present Office-bearers. 

President Lt. Col. Sir the Maharajah of Venkatagiri, KC.1E., M.L.C. 

Vice-Presidents Oapt. the Rajah of Parlakimedi, Mxc., the Hon’ble 
the Rajah of Bobbili, K.O.I.B., the Maharajah of Jeypore and 
the Rajah of Sivaganga 

Members of the Executive Committee : — The Rajah of Challapalli, 
the Kumara Rajah of Venkatagiri, M. L. o, the Zamindar of 
I(J<iiyakottai, the Zamindar of Telaprole, Mr. G. Krishna Rao, 
Jaghirdar of Myleripalayam and Mr. G. Ramakrishna Row, B. A., 
B. L., Kumara Zamindar of Pamulapadi (Honorary S&xretary). 
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HOOGHLY DISTRICT LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Its Activities during the year 1934. 

The most notable feature of the year’s activities is the organisation by 
the Association of a conference of landholders and tenants of the Ilooghly 
district, in which not only the two interests were well represented but men 
of all shades of political opinion, local officials and leading non-officials, 
representatives of local bodies down to the Union Boards and panchayets 
participated. It was a unique gathering, perhaps the first of its kind in 
Bengal, when zemindars and tenants met together on a common platform 
to discuss questions of common ’interest. The conference passed sixteen 
resolutions bearing on interests— political, economic and social. 

The Association condemned the Lebong outrage and congratulated 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape. Four of 
its prominent members represented it at the meeting at which the All-Bengal 
Anti-Terrorist Conference was organised. Its President, Kumar T. 0. 
Goswami, and Vice-President, Mr. T. N. Mukherjea served on the sub- 
committee appointed to organise the conference and nine of its influential 
members headed by Raja Kshitindra Dob Rai Mahnsay represented it at 
the conference itself. 

The Association persuaded itself of the necessity of establishing a 
Land Mortgage Bank in the Hooghly district for the relief of the heav ily 
indebted peasants and rent-receivers of the district and adopted a resolu- 
tion to that effect moved by Mr. Amar Nath Mukherjea. On this matter it 
has later been informed by the Asst. Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the Ministry of Agriculture and Industries. Co-operative Brancdi, 
that when the question of starting a Bank in the Burdwan Division will 
come up the!next time, the case of Hooghly will bo duly considered before 
the final selection. A resolution on this subject was also passed at the 
conference of landholders and tenants already referred to. 

In view of extreme economic depression the Association had, since 1991, 
been urging on^the Government the necessity of either postponement 
Eof|recovery of the Settlement costs or realisation of the same in easy instal- 
ments. By a resolution passed at its committee meeting of the 7th Febru- 
ary, it requested the Government “to postpone the recovery of Settlement 
costs by certificate procedure as it would seriously hamper the roalisation 
of rents by the landholders and thereby imperil the payment of 
Government Revenue.” But the Government in their letter of the 
2ud June 1934, informed it that ‘they do not consider that under 
present conditions postponement of realisation of Settlement costs 
would be justified’, that they were watching the situation and would be 
^prepared to consider their decision if there be any definite deterioration 
of*the same. A fresh representation on the question was later made to the 
Government but only evoked the reply that no general orders could be 
passed for postponement of the Settlement costs and only in cases of 
real difficulties payments might be allowed by instalments. 
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The Association has decided to appoint a Board of Arbitration when- 
ever occasion would arise. In reponse to a proposal emanating; from the 
British Indian Association it has intimated its agreement to get itself affi- 
liated to the British Indian Association on the condition, among others, 
that it will remain autonomous in its internal organisation and as regards 
the special problems of the district. 

The Association took part in the deliberations of the second session 
of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference, through its representatives 
and five delegates headed by Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasay. Mr. Amar 
Nath Mukherjea and Mr. Manmohan Sinha Roy, its Hony. Secretary, 
were on the sub-committee appointed by the B. I. Association to make 
arrangements for the session. 

The failure of the crops due to inadequate rains in the monsoon alarm- 
ed the Association and it requested the Government *‘to provide facilities 
for irrigation and to relax the usual terms in view of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances and in order to prevent famine by making the cultivation of 
winter crops possible.” Unfortunately the Government in their Irrigation 
Department could not see their way to accede to the request ; they have, 
on the contrary, already enhanced the rate of the irrigation tax. 

The Association is thankful to the Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division for his letter of the 21st April. 1934, in which he said that it had 
been included in the Divisional list of recognised Associations maintained 
by him. 

There were five new admissions to the membership list in the period 
under review. 

List of Office-bearers for 1935. 

President : — Kumar T. C. Goswami, M. A., Bar-at-law. 

Vice-Presidents : — Kumar Saral Kumar Tloy, M. A., M. L. C., Raja Kshitindra 
Del) Rai Mahasliai. Rai Bahadur Panna Lai Mukherjee and Babu Tarak 
Nath Mukherjee, B. Sc. 

Hon. Secretary and Teasurer : — Babu Manmohan Sinha Roy 
Asst. Hony. Secretaries : — Babu Bhutnath Mukherjee and Babu Jamini Kanto 
Sinha Roy 

Auditor : — Babu Balai Chandra Goswami, B. A. 

MYMENSINGH LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Report for the period Kartick 1341 B.S. — Askar 1342 B.S. 

The Association is now in the tenth year of its existence. In pursu- 
ance of a resolution passed at its last Annual General Meeting the member- 
ship has been drastically cut down to a number not exceeding fifty, the 
names of those members who failed to pay up their arrear subscrip- 
tions by the end of of December, 1934, having been struck off the rolls. 
In a special session of the same Annual Meeting, the annual member- 
ship subscription has been raised from Rs. 6 to Rs. 24 ; it has also been re- 
solved that members paying Rs. 250 at a time will be considered Life- 
members, and for every Rs. 250 paid by a Life-member over and above 
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his own Life-membership fee of Rs. 250, he will be entitled to nomi- 
nate an extra member. On the basis of these new rules, thirty-eight 
members, headed by Maharaja Sasikanta Acharjee of Mymensingh, 
have promised contributions to the tune of Rs. 25,750. Furtlior additions 
to this sum are expected. The Association thinks that when the coutri* 
buttons reach a total of a lac of rupees, the interest that would accrue to 
it from any safe investment of the sum would enable it to discharge 
its functions decently and efficiently. 

A noteworthy achievement of the period under review is the 
settlement of a Civil suit relating to land between the estates of 
the Late K. G. Gupta (Dacc^) and Sj. P. K. Chakravarty, ii. L. of Kani- 
hari (Mymensingh) through the mediation of Sj. S. N. Son, u. L., a 
Joint Honorary Secretary to the Association. The Association has 
recently set itself to explore the chances of bringing about a compro- 
mise of the suit, now pending, between Sj. Promode Chandra Roy 
Choudhury, zemindar of Atharabari and Sj. Atul Chandra Chakravarty 
Choudhury, zemindar of Gaugatia and hopes to succeed in its efforts in 
that direction. 

Prominent among the members who helped the Government work 
of jute restriction in the district were Maharaja Sasikanta Acharjee of 
Mymensingh, Sj. Brajendra Kishoro Roy Choudhury of Gouripur, Sj. 
Promode Chandra Roy Choudhury of Atharabari and Sj. Surendra Nath 
Sen, B. L., of Senbari. These gentlemen have distributed from 8 to IQ 
lacs of sugar-cane cuttings free of cost among the tenants of their own 
estates. 

Sj. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Choudhury, m. l, a., zemindar of Kalipur 
and a member of the Association, attended the recent meeting of the 
Indian Parliamentary Board held in London. Sj. Promode Chandra Roy 
Choudhury of Atharabari and Sj. Satish Chandra Roy Choudhury M. l. c. 
joined the last session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference on 
behalf of the Association, 

Insuperable legal difficulties are found to stand in the way of 
registration of the Association, to which it directed a considerable 
part of its energies in the past one year. The idea of having it registered 
has now been given up, but steps are being taken to get it duly recog- 
nised by the Government as a responsible and well-established insti- 
tution. 

The accounts of the Association for the period under review show 
an income of Rs. 2560-13-0, including an opening balance of Rs. 240-1-0, 
and an expenditure of Rs. 485-5-0. 

Office-bearers of the Association 

President : — Maharaja Sasi SLanta Acharjee Bahadur. 

Vice-Presidents : — Sj. Brajendra Kishore Roy Choudhury and Sj. Proinode Ch. 
Roy Choudhury 

Secretaries ; — Nawabzada Syed Hasan Ali Choudhury and Sj. Surendra Nath 
Sen, B. L. 
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ABsiitant Secretaries : — Sj. Arun Chandra Sinha Bahadar, M. A. and Sj. 
Snbodh Chandra Gupta Baksi, M. A., B. L. 

Treasurer — Sj. Jibendra Kishore Acharjee Chondhury, B. Sc. 

Members of the Executive Committee : — Maharaj-Kumat Sitansu Kanta 
Acharjee Choudhury, Komar Bhopendra Kishore Acharjee Choudhury, 
Sj. Birendra Narayan Acharjee Choudhury, Komar Harendra Kishore Roy 
Choudhury, Sj. Kshitish Chandra Choudhury, Sj. Sushil Prasad Lahiri 
Choudhury, B.L., and Sj. Birendra N, Chakraborty Choudhury, M.A., B.L. 

SUNDERBAN LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Its Activities during Aprii 1934 — September 1935. 

The Association stepped into the seventh year of its existence in the 
month of April last. It has all along been fighting for the cause which it 
Stands for in a constitutional way. The Association's constant endeavour 
is to safeguard the best interests of the people of the Sunderban area by 
giving vent to their grievances and demands so that they may reach the re- 
luctant ears of the Government of the land. There were 15 Executive Com- 
mittee meetings and one General Meeting during the period under review, 
namely, from April, 1934 to September of the current year. In tlie Execu- 
tive Committee meetings the discu.ssions mainly turned on the problem of 
constructive programme. Majority of opinions favoured the establishment 
of a land mortgage bank for providing agricultural credit to the zemindars 
and the tillers of the soil of the Sundorbans. Establishment of veterinary 
hospitals in the rural areas, maintenance of upcountry bulls for efficient 
cattle breeding, sinking of tubewolls. provision of land communication are 
some of the things that are in contemplation of the Association and it is 
constantly moving the District Board and the Government for provision of 
the same. 

The Association has also taken upon itself humanitarian service when- 
ever any occasion has demanded. One such occasion arose in the month of 
August last when a devastating flood of salt water swept away an area of 40 
sq. miles of the Sunderbans near Canning. The Association, in collabora- 
tion with a local relief committee, took the initiative of relieving the unfor- 
tunate sufferers of the flood. It moved both the District Board and the 
District authorities to provide adequate relief to the people of the stricken 
area. First and foremost relief, namely, provision of sweet drinking water 
was at once taken in hand by the Association, District Board (24 Parganas) 
and the authorities of the District combined. The President of the Associa- 
tion paid a visit to the affected area for gaining a first-hand knowledge of 
the misery of the people there. 

Present Office-bearers. 

President ; — Kumar H. K. Mitter. 

Vice-Presidents : — Mr. G. Benson. Mr. W. C. De. Rai J. C. Sen Bahadur, 

Secretaries : — Dr. S. C. Law. M.A., b.!.., Ph. o., F.Z.S., Mr. B. C. Ghose. 

Treasurers ; — Messrs. David Sassoon & Co. Ltd. 

Auditor ; — Mr. L. M. Ohatterjee. M.A., B.L. 



Notes # News Comments 



•Threatened Food Shortage in India 

In his latest report to the Government of India, the Public Health 
Commissioner has drawn attention to the shortage of food in India duo to 
the increasing pressure of population. The Indian birth rate has come up 
to the average level recorded during the 33 years of the present century, 
and the slight fall perceptible in 1931 and 1932, which gave rise to liigh 
hopes of at last a falling birth-rate having been reached as in the West, is 
now perceived to have been duo to temporary cause. The death-rate on 
the other hand is continuing in the downward trend which has charac- 
terised it since the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 

This continued and unchecked growth of population is becoming a 
serious menace to India. Since the last census in 1931, nearly 18 millious 
have been added to the population of India and even on a conservative 
estimate, it must total 37U millions. By 1941, when next census will be taken, 
the total will easily pass 400 million figure. 

To support this mammoth population, there are only 900 million acres. 
Leaving the Indian states aside, where the pressure of population on land is 
considerably less than in British India, we find that there are 667 million 
acres of land in British India, of which 47 million acres lie follow, 89 millions 
consist of forests, 145 millions are not available, 154 millions cultivable but 
uncultivated, the total cultivated area being 232 million acres. The total 
population of British India is in the iieighbourheed of 270 millions. Even if 
the whole of 667 million acres were devoted to the raising of food crops, it 
comes to about 2'4 acres per head ; which might just suffice, but leaves 
no margin. The total of 667 million acres however can never be devoted to 
food crops, and a more reasonable assumption will be to take the total of 
the present cultivated area and the area cultivable but not cultivated. This 
comes to about 386 million areas and works out at about 1'4 acres per head, 
which is absolutely insufficient. As the Public Health Ooinmisioner has 
concluded, it is impossible to provide a sufficiency of food for the present 
population of India from an acreage of this dimension. 

The situation is alarming and calls for prompt and extensive action 
by the Government supported by the people. The ryots should be taught 
to resort to intensive cultivation and cheap credit and other facilities should 
be provided for it. A systematic survey must be made of the land resour- 
ces of India, and all land not under cultivation, should gradually be 
brought under it and made available for it. Industries should be develop- 
ed so that India might, if the need arises, import her foodstuffs in exchange 
of the manufactured goods. The agriculturural resources of the Native 
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States should be organised and developed, as there the pressure of popula* 
tion is less. Possible outlets for the Indian people, overseas, whether wiihin 
or without the Empire, should be investigated. And above all, definite 
steps should be taken to reduce the birth-rate. Nothing will be of any 
avail in the long run unless that is done, for no of degree of possible 
increase of productive efficiency will be able, all along, to outweigh 
an unrestricted increase of population. 

Indian Public Schools 

The first Public School in India, the Doon School, was opend on 
the 27lh of October by His Excellency the Viceroy at Dehra Doon. Both 
Sir Frank Noyce in his speech of welcome and, the Viceroy, in his opening 
speech, declared it to be an educational experiment, which they believed 
would be of immense value to India in future years. 

No one would be more happy than we if His Excellency’s faith in the 
experiment is justified by later event. On all accounts, the educational 
system in India leaves much to be desired, and it will be a matter of 
special pride to us. if the way out is found to have been discovered by 
one of Bengal’s great dead, Mr. S. R. Das, the founder of the school, to 
whom both Sir Frank and the Viceroy, paid a warm tribute. The Public 
School, however, is a costly experiment, as appears from the history 
of the institution as briefly narrated by Sir Frank Noyce. The capital 
expenditure alone absorbed Rs. 9 lakhs and this excluding the free gift, 
by the Government, of the estate which belonged to the Forest Research 
Institute. This enormous cost will have to justify itself by fully and 
faithfully subserving the special aims and requirements which the school is 
designed to achieve and meet. 

The British are a great race, but it would be doing no injustice 
to them if wo say that England has never led the world in matters 
of education. England owes a heavy debt to Germany in the matter 
of educational organisation. The English Public School, however 
much “the playing fields of Eton” might have contributed to the victory 
of Waterloo cannot be compared with the German Gymnasia and are 
inferior to the French Lycees. It is being more and more widely 
recognised in England that the British Public School tends to develop 
snobbery, class exclusiveness and contempt for those placed in humble 
surroundings. Would their Indian counterpart at Dehra Doon be able to 
keep clear of these developments ? His Excellency the Viceroy assured us 
that the education imparted in the Doon School will not be hide-bound but 
will convey moral discipline and the students thereof will find opportunities 
for self-denial, leadership, argument, associations, in fact all the aptitudes 
and forbearances that will be demanded of them in later life Let us hope 
that all this promise may come true ; but need we remind the authorities in' 
charge of the Institution that a condition of its fulfilment is an intelligent 
modification of the English system to suit modern Indian conditions and 
not making the I ndian School an exact replica of the English ? 
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Co-operation in Bengal 

In his report for the year endingr in June 1934, the Registrar of the 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal, claims that thougli no improvoinout in 
the financial position of the Societies is yet visible, the deterioration 
has been arrested and the movement is once again on the upward grade. 
In these days of all-round depression this is certainly an achievement 
on which the authorities concerned should be congratulated. Two facts 
seem to justify the claim of the Registrar. It appears that the percentage 
of repayment of principal by members of agricultural Societies has shown 
a slight increase, while the percentage of overdues from the inmiibers 
has shown a slight decrease. 

In reviewing the Registrar’s report, the Government has pointed 
out that in ‘ pite of this, the situation is disquieting in that the overdues 
from memPers amount to Rs. 340 lakhs. The causes for the existence of 
this largo overdue balance are set out by the Government and they disclose 
the necessity for radical steps to be taken to reform the working of tho 
Societies. It would appear that the village headmen who are big 
landowners and have a dominant voice in the affairs of the Societies, 
have taken very largo loans, which they are now unable to repay. The 
rates of interest which the Societies have to pay on loans and deposits 
to them are very high. Though tho Sociotio.s’ loans were originally 
advanced only against adequate security, tho deterioration in the value 
of land has made them very inedequate, and proper price cannot now 
be obtained by tho sale of the properties of judgment debtors. All this, 
combined with the Central Banks’ inefficient supervising and collecting 
system, has given rise to such a heavy overdue balance. 

That the lending policy of the Co-operative Societies has not adhered 
to the fundamental principles of Co-operation, has been widely fell and 
critici.sed in Bengal. Tho essence of Co-operative lending i.s not merely 
lending against adequate security, but to lend only against a productive 
need of the cultivator. Co-operative Societies should never enconrago 
borrowing for unproductive puposes, and it is feared that the Co-operative 
Societies in this Province have violated this principle in particular. 

The Co-operative Department, wo are told, has introduced certain 
reforms. By persuasion and appeal, tho rate of interest has been re- 
duced on fixed deposits from 7J% to 4i%, on loans to societies from 
124% to 91%, and to members from 154 < to 1014%. Other measures 
taken to stimulate payments were the extension of time for repayment, 
suspension of dividend and bonus payments, maintenance by Central 
Banks of property statements relating to members of societies and better 
training of departmental officers and the staff of Central Banks and 
primary Societies. For better supervision and control, the "circle system” 
of auditing has been introduced. 

We hope these reforms will achieve something in the way of a 
better realisation of dues and also in covering loans with adequate 
seourity of property of members, but we doubt if it will put an end 
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to the present indiscriminate nature of lending by the Societies and 
restrict Societies’ ' loans only to borrowing for productive purposes. 
We feel that some such restriction is essential for a healthy growth 
of Co-operation in Bengal and adequate steps should be taken to 
enforce it. 

Limitations of Vocational Training 

Speaking in the G. P. Council on the 9th of August last against a mo- 
tion to amend the curricule of the Anglo-vernacular schools and the high 
schools so as to include industrial education with a view to the reduction of 
unemployment, Mr. M. Owen, Director of Pul^lic Instruction, said : 

“Everyone will recognise that it would be useless and even harmful to 
train men in excess of opportunities for employment. The Government 
are impressed with the necessity of adjusting the educational system to in- 
dustrial and economic requirements but consider that no scheme of voca- 
tional training is likely to be successful which is out of relation with exis- 
ting industrial development. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
creation of vocational schools by the Government or by private agencies 
cannot itself create industries or industrial development.” 

Rattio as a Means of Education 

Mr. I. J. Chang, a young Chinese scholar, is the organiser of a unique 
wireless scheme of education in Shanghai, which he calls the “University 
in the Air.” 

Mr. Chang’s system is pre-eminently simple. He lectures through 
a microphone at a Shanghai wireless station. These are listened to by 
about 1.000 Chine.se students. The comparatively better-off of these 
have iheir own radio sets, while for the poorer classes radio seta 
have been installed in public halls and at social organisations like 
the Y. M. G. A, and the Y. W. C. A. As teaching is complete only when 
the student can ask questions of his teacher, Mr. Chang has made 
arrangements by which students can by telephone or by correspondence 
with the broadcasting station ask questions regarding the lectures they 
have been listening to, which are replied to immediately. 

Mr. Chang is now anxious to broaden the basis of his talks by 
broadcasting records of lectures on religious, scientific and phiiosophical 
subjects by experts in all parts of the world every day for two hours. 
These records will bo translated into Chinese before being broadcast. 

The potentiality of broadcasting as a means of education, especially 
rural education, has long been recognised in India, in common with the rest 
of the world, but very little has hitherto been done in this country 
to harness this marvel of modern science to the work of rural uplift 
in India. What little of broadcasting there is in this country is urban 
and is for entertainment Little has yet been done to utilise it in the 
education of the Indian villages. The costs of the system are not pro* 
Eibitive, and it is capable of scientific organuutUon for .educational purposes. 
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Sometime ago Mr. Brayne, Commissioner of Rural Reconstruction in 
the Punjab, went to Peshwar to study the system of rural broadcasting; 
prevailing in that Province, with a view to its adoption in the Punjab Hut 
there it would be chiefly for news-broadcasting and for entertaiiunent. 

We understand that Mr. Chang has arrived in Calcutta on his way 
to Santiniketaii to meet Dr. Tagore. Wo hopo that Dr. Tagore, who is such a 
great lover of education and of rural uplift will try to put to some 
use his guest’s novel experience in the line and that the Government 
of Bengal which has been showing itself so eager to improve the lot 

of the people will also not let the opportunity pass. 

% 

Indian Insurance 

Life insurance is one of the few fields in which Indian business enter- 
prise excels, and the progress made by Indian Life Assurance companies 
during the year 1933-34 is quite in keeping up to that reputation. For the 
last ten or twelve years the Indian life-office.s have been steadily 
absorbing a growing and a larger portion of the life-underwriting in India, 
and the report of the Government Actuary on life-insurance and insurance 
business in general shows that this tendency is continuing. In other kinds 
of insurance, however, like marine, fire, accident, etc., European predomin- 
ance is as overwhelming as ever. 

The Year Book shows that of the 341 Assurance companies operating 
in India, 194 companies are constituted in India and 147 outside, the lead- 
ing position being occupied by Bombay among the Indian companies and 
by U. K, among the non-Indian companies. Of the total new life-insurance 
effected in India during the year 1933-34 amounting to 183.0U0 policies, 
assuring a sum of Rs. 33 crores and yielding a premium income of 
1^ crores, the portion of new business done by Indian Companies amounted 
to 155,000 policies assuring a sum of Rs. 24 crores and having a premium 
income of 14 crores, and the share of non-Indian companies was nearly 
28,000 policies assuring a sum of Rs. 9 crores and yielding a premium 
income of Rs. 4 crore. Indian companies have thus secured about 72;4 of the 
new business for the year 1933-34 and the foreign companies 28% as 
compared with 1932-33 figures of 66% for Indian companies and 34% for the 
non-Indian. The new business for all companies in 1933-34 has increased 
by about Rs. 6 crores, against a total new business of Rs. 27 crores for 
1932-33 ; the amount of new business secured by non-Indian companies has 
remained the same, though their percentage share of it has declined. 

These figures prove beyond doubt the progressive nature of Indian 
life insurance and the organising capacity of the Indian insurance worker, 
and testifies to his untiring zeal and energy. Amidst the almost universal 
gloom which has settled on Indian enterprises, Indian life insurance 
stands out in bold relief as the outstanding achievement of Indian 
commercial ability, 
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Central Land Mortgage Bank Cor Bombay 

The problem of rural indebtedness in no less acute in Bombay than 
in Bengal and the Government of Bombay like the Government in Bengal 
and elsewhere is taking steps to relieve the burden. Bombay, however, 
proposes to follow quite a different plan from Bengal. It hopes to tackle 
the long term indebtedness and that through favourable govern- 
mental loans, so that through permanent improvements thereby effected, 
the income of the ryot will be increased. 

The machinery to be utilised for this end is the Land mortgage Bank. 
The Government proposes to establish a large number of Land Mortgage 
Banks throughout the Presidency, one in e'ach district preferably, and has 
created a Central Land Mortgage Bank which will be in control of district 
banks all over the Presidency, 

There are already several district banks in the Presidency which have 
been carrying on the work of long term debt redemption and debts of 
over 4 lakhs of rupees have been settled. The boards of these banks as well 
as those of the new banks to be established will act unofficially as debt 
conciliation boards. There is no compulsory debt settlement legislation 
as in Bengal and many other Provinces, and herein lies a special feature 
of the Bombay system. 

Commenting on this voluntary character of the scheme. Sir Lalubhai 
Samaldas, the' first chairman of the Central Land Mortgage Bank said 
that he is against compulsory conciliation by legislation as he feels that the 
relationship between ryot and the Mahajan should not be strained. He 
referred to the evil effects of such compulsion in U. P. where the mnhnjans 
are taking from the ryots written contracts for as much as four times the 
actual amount in order that they may not lose on the deal in the event of 
being compelled to come to terms at some future date with the ryot through 
the compulsory system. 

This is just what we have said in our criticism of the Bengal Indebted- 
ness Bill. Compulsory conciliation can bring about a temporary relief only 
at the expense of future hardship, unless the Government is ready to lend 
to the ryots and make them independent of the Mahajan in the future. As 
Mr. Samaldas has said just as much, if not more, can be gained by persua- 
sive methods on the part of non-official conciliation boards as by legalised 
conciliation boards with the power of compulsion behind them. 

Dr. Ambedkar*8 Threat 

Dr. Ambedkar has created a veritable sensation in Indian political 
circles by his threat to break away with his Harijans from the Hindu 
fold. In spite of the Poona Pact and the promises of leading Hindu 
leaders, the condition of the Harijans, says the doctor, has not substan- 
tially improved and the situation does not portend any great hopes of 
future amelioration. With the Hindus continuing so hostile, and at best 
so indifferent to the claims of the Depressed Classes, there is no good in 
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their continuing in the Hindu fold any more. They should embrace some 
Other religion, which will recognise their claims to socio^religious equality 
and not look upon them as “pariahs.** 

That there is a good deal of truth in Dr. Ambedkar*8 charge, that 
the Depressed classes are still depressed, can hardly be denied. But 
there is also no gainsaying the fact that for the first time in two thousand 
years. Hindu complacency has been rudely shaken, and the sincero 
and substantial efforts are being made to improve the conditions of the 
Depressed classes. It is not possible to shake the deadweight of so many 
centuries in a year or two, but there is no doubt that during the last two 
or three years, the condition of the Harijans has considerably improved. 
We, of course recognise the usefulne.ss of Dr. Ambedkar*8 throat in giving 
a further impetus to this amelioration work, but we would remind 
him, that reform, if it is to be real, must be slow and change, if it is to 
last, must take time. 

We do not think Dr. Ambedkar’s threat as anything more than a 
stage stunt, and he has no real intention of giving up the religion of 
his fathers. For by doing so, he will, far from doing any good to the 
Harijans, will positively retard their progress. He understands, what 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya have said, that tho great masses 
of the Harijans will never listen to the doctors advice, and if the latter 
and others of his way of thinking really carried out the threat, they will only 
deprive the Harijans of their leadership and themselves of their present 
political importance. 

Present System of Education. 

In criticising the present system of education as a “rambling alien 
structure unsuited to Indian ideals,** Mr. S. K. Devasigunani levelled three 
charges against it. 

In the present system no provision is made for vocational training. A narr(m 
linguistic training, he said, was not education in its true sense. 

Predominance was given to examination results. Very often, therefore, “ehtver 
parrots who really know nothing” get through and men with wider education failt-d lo 
get the attention they deserved. 

Under the present system of educating boys and girls “away” from their family 
traditions, these stable properties were replaced with uisconbint and viniest which in 
turn resulted in many turning to paths leading to nefarious cults like tf'rrorisin and 
communism. 

Educational reform should take the line that students should be trained to 
independence of thought and action instead of being taught like so many parrots to 
repeat given lines and not know their true meaning or the ideals tliaf undmlie them 
and which should be translated into action, each man according to his ability. 

Education, too, should develop in students a sense of good citizenship, an 
appreciation of the dignity of labour, an ability to turn their education to practical 
use in every day life. 

If education makes a boy or a girl abandon pursuits that have been family tradi- 
tions for centuries, it is wrong. If, after education, a boy or a girl can do those things 
which their parents have done, only do them better, then it is right. 'I bis should be 
the aim of educational reform.” 
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One-sided Development of Co-operative 
Movement in Orissa 

That the application of the principles of Oo-operation to one aspect 
only of the village problem, the need for credit facilities on reasonable 
terms to the exclusion of all others, was a great mistake is now being 
generally recognised, says the Secretary of the Orissa Co>operative 
Organisation Society in his annual report. 

"The rural problem”, says the report “is not primarily an economic 
problem as is generelly believed. The problem' is spiritual, and if any 
aspect of the problem deserves precedence,, it is the social and the moral. 
Credit facilities can never be extended in an adequate measure to all the 
millions of agriculturists requiring it. unless the ground has first been 
prepared by social and moral development. 

Such one-sided development of the Co-operative movement is not 
peculiar to Orissa, but characterises the whole country. It is at the root 
of the comparative failure of the Co-operative movement throughout 
India- Long ago, the Agricultural Commission gave a warning against 
any such development. Any wide extension of cheap credit facilities, 
it said, unaccompanied by a paralleled development of education and. 
habits of thrift in the cultivators, will only lead the cultivators to increased 
indebtedness. 

Trade by Barter. 

According to the latest reports at Basrha, a commercial agreement has 
been concluded between representatives of the German and Iranian Govern- 
ments at Berlin whereby the countries undertake to trade by barter. 

Iran will supply Germany with saltpetre, wool, cotton, precious metals, 
cereals, rice and fruits, while Germany will supply Iran with machinery for 
the production of textiles, electrical machinery, motor vehicles and building 
materials 

Sir Laurie Hammond 

How wonderfully Sir Laurie Hammond won the hearts of those placed 
under his charge or those with whom he had occasion to come in contact 
in his official capacity was never more so brilliantly exhibited than when 
ho was on his way to Ranchi. He had frequently to stop his motor car 
on the wayside to receive the kindliest homage from persons who 
travelled from long distances to have a darshan of one who did not allow 
official position to interfere in any way with his cordial exchange of 
friendly feelings with the humblest of the humble. 

Representatives from all over Bihar and Orissa mustered at Ranchi to 
meet Sir Laurie Hammond, Chairman of the Delimitation Committee who 
was so popular when he was Chief Secretary and later Member of the 
Executive Council. 
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Mr. Ghandreshvar Prasad Narayan Singh, Chairman of the Bihar 
Franchise Committee, gave a party to meet Sir Laurie Hammond and 
members of llie Indian Delimitation Committee and the opportunity was 
taken for an informal exchange of views between the Committee and lead- 
ing men of tiie province. 

Among those present at the function were the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga, the Raja Bahadur of Kaiiika, ilie Kaja Halitidur of Amawan, 
the Raja of Parlakimedi, the Maliaraja of Ghota Nagpur, the Hoik Mr. 
N. N. Sinha, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Iliiltback, Mrs. Venketasubba'Rao. 
the Hon. Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh and the Hon. Mr. S. A. Aziz. 

Heir-4pparcnt of the Raja of Parikud. 

‘ The Raja Saheb of Parikud has been blessed with a son and to cele- 
'brkte the “21st day ceremony” of tlie newly born heir-apparent a re- 
ception was held at the Ballygunge residence of Ilis Highness the Maha- 
raja Bahadur of Tripura, which was followed by a Luncheon party at 
Firpo's Restaurant. 

Among the guests were the Maharaja of Mayurhhunj. the Raja of 
Keonjhar, the Raja of Daspalla, the Raja of Khandpara, and many distin- 
guished Europeans and Indians. 

Among many letters of congratulation, were letters from the Viceroy 
and the Governors of Bengal and Bihar. 

Charities and Benevolences. 

Two Charitable dispensaries are being established in the villages of 
Gaoghara and Ajogara, in the district of Khulna and will be named after 
the late Mr. Kninud Chandra Dutta, of Senliati, who left a sum of Rs. 12000 
with the District Hoard for the purpose. 

• . • • • * * 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Ghose Pal, of Tuzalpur has given Rs. 6,000 to the 
District Board for metalling a road in the Satkhira Sub-division and 
Rs. 1,500 for the construction of a park in Satkhira. 
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OBITUARY 

Mr. Ananda Chandra Roy, a leading member of the Dacca Dar, died 
recently at his Dacca residence at the age of 92. 

He had joined the Dacca Bar in 1863 and retired in 1908 after 40 years' 
extensive practice. He played a leading part in the Bengal partition agita< 
tion along with the late Sir Surendranath Banerjea. He was the first 
chairman of the Dacca Municipality under the Bengal Municipal Act and 
was elected a member of the Bengal Legislative Council after the annulment 
of the partition. He belonged to that small band of patriots who were 
pioneers in rousing the political consciousness of their countrymen and 
whose service in the cause of the country particularly at a time when such 
service was apt to be misconstrued and misunderstood will entitle them 
ever to a place in the hearts of their countrymen. 

• • • • 

Rai Saheh Tshan Chandra Ghosh, a well known educationist and 
writer, died at his Calcutta residence recently at an advanced age of 75. 

Born in Jessore he was educated in Calcutta. He joined the Govern- 
ment Education Department in 1885 and retired in 1916 as Headmaster of 
Hare School, Calcutta. Ho also served as Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction, being the first Bengali to hold that appointment. 

Mr. Ghosh was the author of a large number of school books. 

He was a philanthropist and made gifts to the Pasteur Institute at 
Kasauli and to the Tuberculosis Hospital at Jadabpur. We understand his 
love for his own profession led him before his death to make provision for 
substantial charities in the cause of education in Bengal. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE 


The "Landholders' Journal" is, as its 
title indicates, the accredited organ of the 
landholding community of India. It has 
come into existence to promote the interests 
— political, social and economic, of the 
landholding classes, and must necessarily 
depend for its success on the active co- 
operation and assistance of the community 
which it serves. 

The policy of the Journal is progres- 
sive and dictated by one ideal — progress of 
the country as a whole g,long constitution- 
al lines and without impairment of the 
basic rights of the zemindar community 
closely allied as they are with those of 
their tenants. 

The Editor cordially invites articles 
and contributions on problems of interest 
to the country in general and to the 
landholding community in particular, items 
of personal and district news, reports 
of political and social events, autobio- 
graphical and biographical sketches with 
photographs of prominent members of the 
landholding community and photographs 
of general topical interest. 
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I2i Theatre Road* 

3 1 at March 1935. 

I have much pleasure in stating that Messrs. 
GUPTA BROTHERS of 220, Harrison Road, 
"supplied Rabri, Barfi and Sone Papri during my 
youngest sons marriage feast. The things were 
exceptionally good and all the guests were 
pleased with the things what they pertook with 
great relish. 

1 shall always continue to take these things 
from this firm. 

Sd. D. N. MITTER. 

Judge, High Court. 

Raigarh State, 
Dated the 5th October 1934, 

1 am glad to certify that the sweets supplied 
by Messrs. GUPTA BROS, of 220, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta during the Gonesh Festival, were very 
good in quality and gave satisfaction to the 
Ruling Chief. 

The prices charged were moderate 1 wish the 
firm success. 

Private Secretary 
to the RUUNG CHIEF. 


Goenka House, 

145, Muktaram Babu Street, 
Calcutta, 2nd October, 1935. 

Messrs. GUPTA BROTHERS, Confectioners 
of 220, Hanison Road are known to me some 
of the sweets prepared and supplied by them 
are indeed excellent. 

Sd. BADRIDASS GOENKA. 

Jorasanko Raj Bati, 
Calcutta, 20th October, 1935. 

This is to certify that Messrs. GUPTA BROS, 
aie Indian Confectioners of repute carrying on 
business at 220, Harrison Road, Calcutta. They 
have bear supplying sweets of various sorts in my 
family specially on all ceremonious oecasions 
for the last 1 0 years and are very much pleased 
(or their sincerity and honesty in dealings with 
the customers. Their new inventions of '^National 
Cake” and “Pesta-Gheese Chocolate” will surely 
impress every body for their refreshing and 
delicious taste. 

I recommend them for encouragemf^^t and 
patronage and wish them success in their btuinm. 

Sd.RAjENDRANARAINKOY ^ 
Kumar and Hony. Magistrate,* 


Kindly Remember our Address Phone : B. B. 223l 
220. HARRISON ROAD. CALCUTTA. 








An Epoch-making Ruler 



LL honour to Baroda and its august and sagacious Tlulor tlie Diamond 
Jubilee of whose reign is being celebrated today. 


The importance of an enlightened ruler in India is to bo measured not 
so much by the o.\:tent of territory or population over which he oxercasos 
authority or by the number of gun salutes or the order of pre(!odence 
which he enjoys as by the amount of care which he bestows upon the well- 
being of his subjects and the extent to which his authority is adminis- 
tered in their interests. Judged by this standard few, indeed very few, 
among the Indian States can claim a ruler of the type anci stamp of 
His Highness the Maharaja Sir SAYiVaiiiAO Gakkwab, o.o.s.i., (i.c.i i:., of 
Baroda. 


A representative, in modern times, of the highest Hindu ideals of 
kingship, a statesman among statesmen, a reformer among reformers, a 
stickler for the rights of his Order and a staunch upholder of the ideal 
of Indian Federation, Maharaja Sayajirao occupies a unique position in 
Princely India. His contribution to the making of Baroda such as wo 
find it today can well be gauzed by comparing it with what it was five or six 
decades ago. With an earnest and sincere desire to elevate his people in all 
spheres of life coupled with singular tact, wisdom and foresight ho has 
formulated and enforced measures which wore not slow to evoke enthusias- 
tic and whole-hearted co-operation of his people, and which re.sulted, 
within a brief span of fifty years, in a marvellous transformation, border- 
ing almost on the miraculous, of a poverty-striken, woe-forlorn state into 
one of the most progressive and flourishing in India. Although in point of 
area and population Baroda comes after several important States, its 
political importance is second to none, and in fact, it has led and is still 
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leading* under ita present ruler, the ways to social, economic and adminis- 
trative reforms, in a manner worthy of emulation by all. 

This is no mean achievement and in this His Highness has been 
assisted by such able Dewans as Sir T. Madhava Rao, Dewan Bahadur 
Ganpat Rao Gaekwar and Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar, the present incum- 
bent and a host of devoted officials. Words of felicitations .are naturally 
pouring in from all respectable and high quarters congratulating Ilis 
High ness upon the glorious record of sixty years’ rule. The message which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor sent to His Highness on the occasion was a 
warm appreciation of His Highness’ work and had a genuine ring of 
sincerity and unconventionality about it when it said 

"Your Highness, it gives mo much pleasure to convey to Your High- 
ness my sincere congratulations on the celebration of the Diamond 
.lubilee of your accession to the Gadi of Baroda. To few 
Princes is it granted to rule for so long a period of time and to look 
hack with satisfaction upon GO years of continued material and 
moral progress in the lives of their subjects. I trust Your Highness 
may be spared to your State for many years to come and that 
prosperity and happiness may increasingly attend your rule.” 

Ilis Excellency the Viceroy was equally candid when he eulozised 
at the recent State banquet in Baroda, the services of Ilis Highness to 
Haroda and its people. "The year 1875”. said His Excellency, “when Your 
Highne.ss succeeded to the Gadi marked the beginning of a new area of 
material and steady progress in the State under Your Highnes.s’ enlight- 
ened guidance. Baroda has never looked back. At the outset Your 
Highness set before you high ideals many of which have already been 
attained while others you steadfastly pursue, and I can truly say that you 
have devoted your life to the interests of your State and the welfare of 
your subjects. The fruits of your labours are in evidence on all sides. 
The administration of the State is on a high level, but what is perhaps 
more important, it is built upon sure foundations.” His Excellency very 
rightly congratulated His Highness upon the creation of a Trust, in 
commemoration of His Highness’ Diamond Jubilee, with a capital of a crore 
of rupees, the income from which is to be devoted to the improvement of 
rural conditions in Baroda. We endorse every word which His Excellency 
uttered in this connection : “I can imagine no more fitting manner in which 
the memory of this historic occasion could be perpetuated. The people of 
Baroda are fortunate indeed that Your Highness has been spared for so 
long a period of service for their common good and I am confident that 
your name will be emblazoned in gold upon the annals of your State and 
will long be remembered by your people with gratitude and affection”. 

We can do no better than present our readers on this occasion, with 
a brief notice of the career of this great Ruler of Baroda. The structure 
of Highness’ Government and the manifold improvements of Baroda under 
His Highness’ regime appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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A Brief Sketch of His Highness* Career 

Born in an obsetii’c villajie in tiic Nasik dihirict llis llifjhnoss wa'-' tli;- si-coml 
son of Kashirao, a doscendont of Prata|)rao, tin* third r <d‘ I'llnji Kao iiaokwar. 
founder of tho State. I lnd<»r authority fn»m the Kritl.sh (oivenmient, H(‘r Hij.rhness 
Maharani Jamunabai. widow ot tlio Ijat** Maharaja KhaiidiTao, adof>t(*d fiitn in ISTo a^ 
succcjssor to inherit the wealtli and power of her husband and he aseeiKieil the (Jadi in 
the same year while still a minor. 

During his mimirify tlje adininistrati(»n of llie State was carried on liy the 
Minister, Raja Sir T. Madhavn Ibio. iimlm* the '^iiper\ ision of the (lovernnn'ut of India. 
He conserved the n'sourei*^ of thi* State, and made it ids espui ial duty to eiLsure 
that th(‘ young Ibihn* should be fully e(jnip])(Ml by ('diieation and training to make 
the best use of those* natural tahmts he so amply possessed. Aeconliugly Mr. K. A. H, 
Elliot, T.(y.S., was a])pointed cldi*f tubu* and devoted ldins<df to giving bi^ charge a 
first-class education and a tliorouuh traiidiig in tiie arts of administration. In 1S77 



heir-apparent to the throne of Baroda. 


ae attended the ceremony in D<dhi of the proclarnatifui of t^Jiieen Victoria as Panpre^^ 
of India and on tliat occasion he made the acquaintance of some of Ids fellow pe<*r> 
in the Princely Order, notably His ifighness tlu^ late Nizam of Hyderabad ami Hi'' 
Highness the latii Maharaja of Mysfire. On this occasion, Quemi Victoria conferred 
upon him the title of Farzand-i-Klias-i-Do\vlat-i-Inglishia, ‘*P\ivoured son of the 
British Empire.” 

In 1881, the Maharaja came to age ami duly asceiid(*.d the throne of his ances- 
tors. The Viceroy deputed the Governor of Hombay to be present on tln^ occasion r)n 
his behalf to announce the termination of the minority. The Maharaja straightway 
threw himself with vigour and zeal into the work of .administering his States, the 
destines of which had been placed in his hands, and such was the force of his charac- 
ter and example that he inspired a like zeal in all his officers of the State, so that 
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the Government of Baroda soon became an efficient instrument for the improvement 
of the conditions of His Highness’ subjects. 

Tli(‘ better to enable him to initiate such schemes of reform, His Highness 
tijgether Mf'ifh Jiis consort has carried out several extensive foreign tours, during the 
course of wliicli he made his business to study tlie economic, social and political con- 
ditions of the countries he visited. The ideas he assimilated have been put into prac- 
tice wh(U'evr*r they were a]>plical)le to local conditions. His Hrst trip to Europe was 
undertaken in^ 1HH7 and (! 0 \(*red such countries us Italy, Switzerland, France and 
England. In England, tlu< Maharaja and Maharani were the honoured guests of the 
late (.^ueen Victoria, and the Maharaja, during a Royal int<‘rvie\v, was invested with 
the Kniglii (irand (^Jinmandership of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
This trij) was folhjwed by a s(u*ie.s of others in part necessitat(*d by the fact that Jlis 
Highness had applied himself to liis duties witli snedi energy that his jdiysical 
resour(‘es wen* sapped and he was com{»elle<l to recuperate Jiis healtlj in Switzerland 
and els(*where. Thus he visited Euro])e in 1888, 1892, 1898, 1895, IIKX). In 1910, 
llis Higlim‘ss ventured furtlier afield and toiire(l the East, including Malaya, China 
and .lajian, and w'(*nt on to Amc^rica. There he visiteil a number of the bigger centres 
in the (Initerl States and ( ‘anada before crossing the Atlantic to England. In the 
following y(‘ar, His Highness again visited England and was present(‘d at the coro- 
nation of tiui })resent King-Emperor and Queen- Km press. Since tlion, in post-war 
years he has more tJian once been abroad for reason of lj(*altli, and is thus a widely 
travelled man with that breadth of outlook which comes to flu* observant traveller. 
H(* has put llis foreign experience to good use in his State, the intinests of which 
liave throughout b(»en uppermost in his mind. 

In 1880, li(‘ married Laxmibai, a niece of the last Maliaraja of Tanjore,. Of tliat 
union two children w^ere born, a daughter and a son. The daughter died in infancy. 

1 he sun was the Yuvaraja Fatehsingh, who died j)rematiirely in 0)08, leaving two 
dauglders and one son. This son, Shrimant Maharajkumar Yuvaraj Pratapsingh, 
is the iieir-apparenf to the* throne. The first Maharani died in 1885. and His Higli- 
ness later marrit'd the present Maharani, who is a daughter of Sardar Hajirao Ghatge 
i/ Central India. fh*r title is Her Highness Maharani ('Iiimnabai 

II. (i. J. Ibis union was blessed w'ifh three sons <ind one daughter, but only one son 
Prince Dhairyasliilrao and daughter are now surviving, Prince Jayasinli having died 
Prince Shivajirao in 191V). The dangliter, Princ(‘ss Indira ilaje married 
file Maharaja of Cooch Beliar and is now the Dowager Maharani of that State. 

H(*r Highness the Maharani (’himaiiabai II is an (^lightened lady. Slie was 
< reatetl a Lady of the Imperial ()nler of the Crown of India in 18V)2. SJ](* iiccoin])jiiiied 

the Maliaraja on most of his foreign travels. She takes keen int(*r(*st in the cause 
the uplift of Indian wiuncii. Sin* is the Pioident of the Indian Wtnneirs Associa- 
tion. Ilt-r IligJmess Ji«is tbiuided a numher of scolai>J)i|K. h.r tJic { (lucation of girls 
iiml ha.v e.stahlisli(‘(l an industrial Home for women in IJaroda whicli is o]»en to women 
regardievss of ca.ste or creed. 
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A Conference of Landholders 



The fortnight that begins from X’mas is always the period in India 
during which the most important political and other Conferences are hold, 
and it is only in the fitness of things that the landhohiers of the Pm ma- 
nently Settled areas in Bengal. Bihar and Orissa and Assam should 
hold their Conference during this traditionally active period. We have, 
on more than one occasion, insisted in the columns of the papor, tint in 
troubled periods with the dark shadows lengthening all around u.s, a 
more active and more assertive policy is required of our zemindars. The 
days are gone when they could take things easy, secure in the knowledge 
of their service and usefulness to their country, and their recognition by 
their follow citizens as the economic backbone of the country. It is there- 
fore with sincere pleasure that we welcome this sign of increased political 
activity among the zemindars which this Conference, and the resolutions 
passed in it, indicate. 

The Conference was most fittingly lield at Darbhanga House in 
Calcutta, with the Maharajadhiraja of Dhurblianga in tlie clmir. Tlie Con- 
ference adopted three resolutions whioJi we proceed to give i>olow. 

The first resolution which was proposed liy the Kaja Baliadiir c)f 
Nashipur and seconded by Kai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Baiierjee read.s 
as follows 

‘Resolved that this Conferoiico of Latidiiolders view with a .sense 
of appreciation the laudable efforts of the various Provincial Coverii- 
moiits to relievo the colossal iiidebtoduoss of the rural population 
and earnestly request tliem to take llie landholders into tlieir 
confidence and iiominale at loasi one laiuilioliJer to bo a member of 
each Conciliation Board tlial may be formed under tlie Act from 
lime to time, as the interests of tlie peasants and tlie lenaiilry are 
closely bound up willi those of the luiidlioiding coininuiiity." 

We hope tliis will remove tlie belief carefully fostered by interested 
parties that the landholding community is dead agaist any reduction of 
'^the burden of indebtedness on the rural population, because in many 
cases the zemindar is also the “Mahajan”. There is nothing so absurd 
as to think that the zemindars want the peasants to be grounded in 
poverty under the burden of lieavy debts, for the prosperity of the 
zemindars depends on those of the peasants, as the present depression 
has clearly shown. The zemindars have all along lent their whole-hearted 
support to all fair and efficient measures for agricultural improvement 
in the country. But they want that their own rights should bo adequate- 
ly protected, and the Qovernment should not in its sympathy with the 
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debtor forget the interest of the creditor. At least one representative 
on the Oonoiliation Boards is the least that the zemindars can demand 
for the protection of their interests, and the least that the Government 
can do for them is to allow it. 

The second Resolution, which was moved by Mr. Nabakumar Singh 
Dudhoria and seconded by Mr. T. P. Ghosh, declared that in view of the 
coming Reforms “the Landholders of the different Provinces should meet 
from time to time, and devise means for the purpose of sending such re- 
presentatives to the different Councils and Assemblies as will best serve 
the interests of the Landholders and the people in general, and with this 
end in view a conference of the representatives of the different Land- 
holders’ Associations of the Permanently Settled areas, be convened at an 
early date.” 

The third resolution, which was proposed by Mr. Choudhury 
Labibuddin Ahmed Siddiky and seconded by Mr. S. Bose, deserves tbs' 
most careful attention. There are a class of pseudo-patriots in India who 
think that if the Parmanent Settlement is abolished, India will become a 
second Paradise. It would be useless to deny that they have the support 
of some irresponsible young and some self-styled economic experts, 
and what is worse, of some erratic English Socialists who cannot rest un- 
less they are championing some absurdity. This volume of opinion is 
of course quite negligible, but the Conference did right in drawing atten- 
tion to it. It resolved “that the British Authorities in India and in England 
be requested not to countenance any agitation which will have the 
effect of interfering with the vested interests of the landholding com- 
munity and in particular with the sanctity of the Permanent Settlement 
on which depends the economic well-being of the people at largo.” 

We are sure the British authorities will give to this resolution the 
attention it deserves, for they know full well that the zemindars constitute 
the economic basis of the country and form the one permanent landmark 
when everything else in the country is weltering in a wave of flux and 
change. 
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Hie Hon'ble Nawab Sir Mobiuddin raroqui. Kt., 

M 



Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, Kt 



N AWAB Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, the only son of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, born in the year 1891, belongs to one of the 
few historic families of Bengal. He is the eleventh in docent from Kazi 
Omar Shah Faroqui, a lineal descendant of Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the 
second Khaiif of Arabia who migrated to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a military commander by Emperor Furrokh.shiar 
and in recognition of his meritorious services was given the grant of 
extensive Jaighir (rent-free land) of two parganas in the district of Tippera, 
and the original Sanad conferring the Jaighir by Emperor Furrokhahiar 
is in the possession of the family. 

Kazi Aftabuddin Faroqui, the grandfather of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin, 
rendered great help to the Empire at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. His 
only son, Kazi Rayazuddin Muhammad Faroqui, the father of Nawab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui, was recognised as the most influential Muhammadan 
leader and was highly respected by all communities. 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr, Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life, and not a few of the humanitarian works of Coinilla, his 
native district, owe their origin to the ungrudging patronage and generous 
endeavours of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin, 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the A. B. Railway 
Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an Honorary 
Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the Comilla College 
for several years before he entered the arena of high politics. He made 
the influence of his personality felt everywhere and rendered a really 
useful and| valuable service in whatever capacity he had the occasion to 
serve either the Government or the public. 

He has been Member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non-official 
Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed Minister to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1929 in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co-operation, 
Veterinary Department and Public Works. 

As a Minister to the Government, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin has given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, or 
are likely to have in future, far«reaching results in improving the 
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condition of agriculture itnd industry of the Province. He introduced and 
successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act. a measure of great 
promise and usefulness, in as far as it afforded an opportunity to the small 
and nascent indtwtries to grotw up with aid, as far as possible, from the 
■Government. His scheme for the relief of unemployment amongst the 
middle class educated young men is a work of great significance and is 
the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms for opening up 
new avenues of employment thrc^ugh industrial development of the 
Province. He took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks 
for relieving agricultural indebtedness and his scheme for the restric- 
tion in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a better income to the 
cultivators has been a measure of immense benefit. Ho made serious 
endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of the Province and signi- 
ficant results are already available of the various agricultural researches 
taken up at his instance. The scheme for the training of detenus in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an opportunity 
to prove useful citizens, is now having a trial and its results are awaited 
with interest all over India. The Water Hyacinth Bill, introduced 

in the last winter session of the Legislative Council, is likely to be another 

measure of great importance adding to the number of achievements of 
Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

lie enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Province. 

in rc(!ognilion of his meritorious services and activities he was honoured 

with th<‘ title of ‘‘Khan Bahadur” in 1924, with that of “Nawab” in 19:12. On 
Ibe N<’W Year’s day, 193G, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred on 
him a Knighthood, a distinction which he richly deserved. 

lie married Quutrina Begum, eldest daughter of the Hon’ble Alhadj 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of Dilcluar, Ex-Member 
of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 

Genial and affable by nature Nawab Sir Mohiuddin easily wins the 
hearts of all with whom ho comes into contact by bis fr.anknoss. unostenta- 
tiotisness and extreme simplicity of demeanour. His concern for the poor 
and the needy, the weak and the distressed knows no distinction of caste, 
colour or erecul and is amply reflected iu the numerous ameliorative 
measures sponsored and executed by him in various positions that ho has 
been called u toii so far to fill in life. It is this overmastering passion of 
sympathy and service that has won for him a much-coveted niche in the' 
hearts of his countrymen. As a zemindar his life is an object lesson to 
members of his Order on the best ways of harmonising its relations with 
the tenantry. A fine fruit of Bengal aristocracy he shows singular aptitude 
to combine the best of both aristocracy and democracy. It is here that the ( 
secret of his success in life lies. Failings, which are only too human, he 
undoubtedly has ; but of him, as of all great men, it may be said that 
“even his failings lean on virtue’s side.” 



The National Movement in India 

OR FIFTY YEARS OF THE CONGRESS 




By Khagendra N. Sen, m.a.. f.r es. (Lond.) 

“And even if the leaders of thought are all eilhcr such poor crea- 
tures, or so selfishly wedded to personal concerns, that Ihey dare not 
strike a blow for their country’s sake, then justly and rightly arc they 
kept down and trampled on, for they deserve nothing better".— Tslv. A. O. 
Hume’s letter to the Graduates of the Calcutta University. 

“ We are free, we are civilized to little purpose, if we grudge to any 
portion of the human race an equal measure of the freedom and civili- 
zation ". — Lord Macaulay. 

There is an idea current in public mind that the Indian National 
Congress of today is something radically different from the Congress 
of A. O. Hume, Sir William Wedderburu, Dadabhai Naoroji, Surondra 
Nath Banerjea, Pheroze Mehta, Dinshaw Wacha and others. The differ- 
ence is crudely expressed by saying that the earlier Congresse.s were 
Moderate and that the later Congresses were Extremist. This popular 
idea is correct up to a point. When the Congress assembled for the first 
time in Bombay at the Gokuldas Tejpal Sanskrit College on the 28ih 
December, 1885, its object was thus defined by Mr. W. C. Bannerjee, the 
first President, in the following words : 

“(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friendship amongst 
all the more earnest workers in our country’s cause in the different 
parts of the Empire. 

(b) The eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of 
all possible race, creed or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our 
country, and the fuller development and consolidation of those sentiments 
of national unity that had their origin in their beloved Lord Ripon’s 
ever memorable reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been carefully elicitated 
by the fullest discussion, of the matured opinions of the educated classes 
in India on some of the more important and pressing of the social questions 
-of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods by which, 
•during the next twelve months it is desirable for native politicians to 
iabour in the public interests”. 

S 
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Even as late as 1899, when the Congress constitution was first drawn 
up, its creed was defined thus : “The object of the Indian National Con- 
gress shall be to promote by all constitutional means the interests and 
well-being of the people of the Indian Empire”. Since there was but 
little repre.sciitation of the Indian people in the Legislatures and still 
less power granted to them, the “constitutional means" referred to in the 
creed naturally meant prayers and petitions without which there was 
ab.solutely no means at the disposal of the Indian people to make even 
an approach to the seat of public power. The right of appeal included 
th<i right to petition the British Parliament and individual members 
thereof. Fortunately, there was then a group in the Parliament, which 
was later strengthened by the election of Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji, who 
actively associated themselves with the aspirations of the Indian people 
and which included such illustrious names as those of Sir William Wedder- 
burn. Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, Mr. Alfred Webb etc. 
Within the country itself, a group of Englishmen, or more accurately, 
Britons, had actively associated with — even acted as sponsors of — the 
National Congress since its very inception. Mr. Allan Octavious Hume 
of revered memory — then in Government Service and a liberal, with an 
extract from whose stirring letter to Calcutta Graduates we have begun 
this article— was rightly reputed to be the father of the Congress. It is 
perhaps, not altogether an accident that this honour should have fallen 
to a Scotchman. 

Those were the days when the Government sincerely sympathised 
with the movement and even helped it to grow. Mr. Hume was himself 
a Government servant. Lord Dufferin had honoured it by giving it the 
designation of “His Majesty’s Permanent Opposition”. Government 
members freely attended its meetings. When in 1890 the Government of 
Bengal attempted to prevent Government servants from attending the 
Congress which was hold in Calcutta, they received a snubbing from the 
Viceroy who declared it “perfectly legitimate”. Who could say that behind 
this official snubbing there was not a far-stretching policy ! As Mr. Smedly 
had said, referring to the resolutions that iTsed to be passed by the 
Congress in those times : “Those resolutions seem to me to be 
making so small a demand, that they will be glad to allow you those 
little things to keep you off from Home Rule”. In one word, it was a 
period when the Congress was feeling its ground, the bureaucracy feeling 
the Congre.ss, and either trying to adjust itself to the temper of the other. 

But it would be wrong to make a rigid division of Congress politics 
into Moderate and Extremist or to point out that the Congress held before 
1906 were “Moderate" while those held after have been "Extremist”. Far 
more correct would be the aphorism that the Extremists of today are the 
Moderates of tomorrow. For if we analyse the resolutions passed at 
the successive sessions of the Congress and study them in the context of 
the circumstances prevailing in those times, we shall find that the Congress 
resolutions were almost in each case of a revolutionary character. To 
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these we shall presently refer. The national mind when oner awaken- 
ed cannot go to sleep again. The year 1885 saw the birth of the 
national mind. But it has taken a long time to be weaned li has seen 
Mr. R. 0. Dutt fighting for a Divisional Oommissionship whieli was 
made into a first class political issue. It has witnessed the llhert Hill 
agitation. It has lived through the history of the cotton (> duly. It 
has shared in many national ignominies and is bound to slinro in more. 
All these belong to the same category and in principle n'pia'smit an 
unbroken chain of evolution. Old problems are constantly Ix'ing sutt- 
ceeded by new ones. Any number ot Indians could become (lommis^ioncrs 
of Divisions since the days of R. O. Dutt. The cotton excise iluiy is no 
more. The Ilbert Bill agitation has long spent itself out. Hut we have 
now other problems to settle, some of which are new, wltile others have 
appeared in a resurrected form. Methods also are changing witli the 
change, first, in the character of the problems and, st'condly, the 
attitude of the Government vis-a-vis the natural aspirations of tlio 
people. 

One thing is, however, certain. It was neither 19*29 nor 1991 wiiich 
marks the major change in the tone, tonour and temper of the national 
movement. The real change look place in 1905. The partition of 
an independent State in Europe had given shape to the inilional movement 
about a century and a half ago. The partition of a proviime in 
India succeeded in bringing the message of the national movmmmt 
to the door of the rank and file. Liberals— as the Moderni(>s might now 
be called— contributed magnificently to the new upheaval. Mr. (J. K. 
Gokhalo, presiding over the Betiares Congress in 1905, (lorroclly represent- 
ed the spirit of the nation when he thus thundered forth : “If ail Indians 
are to be treated as no better than dumb, driven cattle ; if men whom any 
other country would delight to honour, are to be thus made to realise 
the utter humiliation and helplessness of their position in their own, then 
all 1 can say is : Good-bye to all hope of co-opoiiiting in any way witli 
bureaucracy in the interests of the people”. Next year, the creed of the 
Congress was changed into that of “the attainment by the people of India 
of a system of Government similar to that enjoyed by the Ht if-governing 
Members of the British Empire and a participation by them in the rights 
and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with those membors". 
These objects, it was declared, “are to bo achieved by constitutional means 
by bringing about a steady reform of the existing system of administration 
and by promoting national unity, fostering public spirit and developing 
and organizing the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources 
of the country". The constitution was finally adopted in 1912 at Bankipore. 
In 1914, under the shadow of the War, Babu Bhupendranath Ba.su repeated 
that “the claim of India was one of joint partnership on equal terms with 
the members of the Empire”. All those point to the crystallization of a 
new ideal, the opening up of a new outlook. But the idea of “steady reform” 
had still been persisting. It is on record that the Congress in its session 
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fit Madras (19081 accorded unqualified welcome to the Morley-Minto re* 
forma. The language of the Resolution is worth reproduction : 

“This Congress desires to give expression to the deep and general 
satisfaction with which the Reform proposals formulated in Lord Morley’s 
despatch have been received throughout the country ; it places on record 
its sense of the high statesmanship which has dictated the action of the 
Government in the matter and it tenders to Lord Morley and Lord Miiito 
its most sincere and grateful thanks for their proposals. 

“The Congress is of opinion that the proposed expansion of the Legis- 
lative Councils and the enlargement of their powers and functions, in the 
appointment of Indian members to the Executive Councils with the crea- 
tion of such Councils where they do not exist, and the further development 
of Local Self-Government, constitute a largo and liberal instalment of the 
reforms needed to give the people of the country a substantial share in the 
management of their affairs and to bring the administration into closer 
touch with their wants and feelings. 

“The Congress expresses its confident hope that the details of the 
proposed Scheme will be worked out in the same liberal spirit in which 
its main provisions as outlined in the Secretary of State’s despatch have 
been conceived." 

Contrast this Resolution with the Congress-Muslim League proposals 
for reform or with the Nehru Report, not to speak of the boycott of the 
Simon Commission and the wholesale rejection of the Reform Act of 1935. 
In fact, the session of the Congress held at Lucknow in 1916 is now rightly 
described as historic] It brought about a re-union of the “Extremists" with 
the “Moderates”, and of tlie Hindu and Muslim politicians through the 
“Lucknow Pact" which formed the corner-stone of the Congress-League 
scheme. Rut the era of absolute non-co-operation did not begin till after 
the two Congresses (Calcutta and Nagpur) of 1920, and it was at the 
Nagpur Congress that its creed was changed to that of “the attainment of 
Swarajya”— within the Empire, if possible, without, if necessary — “by all 
legitimate and peaceful means", which was the significant substitute for the 
earlier phrase, “by all constitutional means." The Congress had still faith 
in the British Government ; it still did not, in the words of Hume, “dare 
■strike a blow for their country’s cause.” Even the Amritsar Congress, 
meeting after much disillusionment, and under the shadow of the 
Jhallianwallabagh tragedy, was moved by the apparent sincerity of 
Mr. Montagu, then Secretary of State, and a Resolution passed at 
that session (1915) reads : “The Congress trusts that so far as may be 
possible, they will work the reforms so as to secure an early establishment 
of full responsible Government and this Congress offers its thanks to the / 
Right Hon’ble Mr. E. S. Montagu for his labour in connection with the • 
Reforms." This, coming after an earlier declaration, in the same Resolu* 
tion, that the Reform Act was “inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappoint- 
ing” appears on the face of it to register a compromise between the 
Extremist and the Moderate points of view. 
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The call to "direct action” that finally made the breach between the 
two schools of political thought unbridgeable came at the Special Session 
of the Congress held in Calcutta in 1930 under the presidency of Lala 
Lajpat Rai. It may be recalled that Deshabandhu Chitta randan Das led 
the opposition on behalf of Kengal at this session to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
programme of non-co>operation, but he loo was converted to it at the 
regular session held at Nagpur in the same year. Two factors contributed 
to this change of front. One was the Khilufat agitation which, as subsequent 
developments showed, the Congress should never have supported ; and the 
other was the Punjab tragedy. It was, however, significant that Mr. C. 
Vijayraghavachariar, President of the Nagpur Congress stated clearly 
that it was Swaraj and not simply the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs that 
should be the motive power of Non-co-operation. 1 need not detail 
here the subsequent history of direct action and its stagnation immediately 
following the Chauri Chaura tragedy. The legislatures had been smoothly 
functioning under the Montague reforms, with the result that though at 
the Ahmedabad Congress held under the presidency of Uakiin Ajmul 
Khan, the “thesis” (with apologies to Dr. Pattabhi Sitarainuyya) of the 
Non-co-operation movement, its “philosophy” and its programme were 
clearly set forth, it failed to make any impression on a growingly restive 
section of the Congress that was feeling the barren infructuousness of a 
creed that had for the time being ceased to be active. This section was 
led ably at Gaya by Deshabandhu Chittarajan Das who announced his 
own thesis, philosophy and programme of capturing the legislatures. It 
is said of him that he “had really two documents in his pocket when ho 
presided over the Gaya Congress, — one was the Presidential address, and 
the other his resignation of the Presidentship together with the constitu- 
tion of the Swaraj Party”. At Belgaum, the revolt against Mahatinaji was 
almost complete ; and the All India Congress Committee at its meeting 
held at Patna on the 21st September, 1925, made over the political work 
of the Congress to the Swaraj Party. In other words, the Party became 
the Congress itself in the legislatures instead of being merely a protestant 
group within the Congress. 

As was to be expected, the work of the Swaraj Party in the legisla- 
tures was full of anomalies. It could not be, in the nature of thing, a 
hundred per cent programme of non-co-operation. The Swaraj Party, for 
one thing, did not command an absolute majority in the Legislative 
Assembly and in most of the Provincial Legislatures, and the requirements 
of party politics compelled it to seek the co-operation of strange bed- 
fellows. In fact, very well-deserved tributes have been paid to the masterly 
knowledge of parliamentary tactics that the leaders of the Swaraj Party 
revealed, particularly in the Legislative Assembly, vis-a-vis the Govern- 
ment benches who often bungled things. But that did not alter the fact 
-that the programme of hundred per cent obstruction had to be softened 
from the very beginning and to be relaxed time and again, and perhaps 
Lord Dufferin’s nickname of the Congre8B-““Hi8 Majesty’s Permanent 

4 
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Oppoaitiou” — came to be technically fulfilled ; but with this admission! 
frankly, that it could not be more obnoxious than His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion in the British Parliament. In fact, it was less. For, if an authority 
on the subject is to be believed, it is the duty of His Majesty’s Oi)position 
in Britain “to oppose everything, to propose nothing, and to kick oui. the 
Government”; tlio Indian counterpart of His Maje-sly’s opposilicm did not 
however. --or could not — kick out the Government, and in that respect at 
least, it was a more pleasant companion for the Treasury Benches in 
India than it would otherwise have been. In the Provinces, the success 
of the Party meant the frequent resignation of the Ministry concerned, its 
substitution by another, if possible, and if not, the resumption of the 
TraTisferrod Departments by the Governor. Tlie Reserved Departments 
continued unconcerned. In short, the constitution did not fail to fuclion. 

A referrenco is necessary here to the goal of the Congress. No 
doubt, the Swaraj Party succeeded in exposing the irresponsible mature 
of the Government in India. We have also seen that for a long time, 
from 1900-1920, the goal of the Congress had been the attainment by the 
people of India of “a system of Government similar to that enjoyed by 
th<> Self-Governing Members of the British Empire and a parlicipation 
by them in the rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms 
with those members”. The announcement by Mr. Montague in the House 
of Commons (August, 1917) envisaged the same goal, and it was adopted 
in the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919. That Preamble 
is still operative today. Though all references to Dominion Status have 
been deliberately withheld from the Act of 1935, the Pi’eamblo to the 
Government of India Act has boon interpreter! by liighost aulhoi ily to 
mean Dominion Status as “the natural issue” of India’s constituliunal 
developments. In fact, it was argued that India’s Dominion Status was 
already in action. India was a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles. An 
Indian High Commissioner protects the interests of Indians in Great 
Britain. India has a separate vote on the international Navig.-ition Com- 
mission. She participates in the Conferences on Dominion Legislation. 
She participated in the Five-Powers Naval Conference, and in various 
other Conferences. She has a seat on the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Ijabour Office. All those, it has been frequently pr)inted out, 
show that India has been enjoying a status not inferior to that of the 
Dominions oven in the international sphere. 

If wo correlate this analysis of the situation with the attitude of (he 
Congress thereto, we are concerned with a further series of anomalies 
which require some elucidation. In 1920, the goal of the Congre.ss had 
been defined as the attainment of Swarajya— within the Empire, if possible, 
without, if necessary. Between 1920 and 1927, much water had flown down 
the Ganges. The Swaraj Party had done its best to undermine the 
peoples faith in the Reforms. There was a wave of discontent throughout 
thecountrj. On the crest of it came the announcement of the All-White 
Simon Commission. On the 10th of November, the Congress President- 
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issuod an appaal to boycott the Cotnmissioii aiul on tho lllh Dtxjcinbor, 
an All-Parties Oonforonce held at Allahabad under the Presidency of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya approved of it. Tl«e whole cojintry exhi- 
bited a rare unanimity and enthusiasm in the matier. 'I’ho li.nlieals n.id 
clearly matters in their own way ; and in Madras, ihe ffoal of lh<' C5oii'.rrpss 
was defined as “complete independence". Hut this Kesolution w is de- iined 
to have a peiiod of suspended animation. The Simon Comni'ssio.i was 
a challenge to political India, and an all-Partics (’onfermice held on the 
12th February. 1928 set up a Connnitteo undm- the cbairmanslii]) of P.imld. 
Matilal Nehru “to report on the constitution, fr.mcliise and the declar.dion 
of rights of the Coininonw(*alth of India”. The consiilntionai s< !iemo 
must be ati agreed .solutioi;, am! tho goal of “conipleic independeniM'’ did 
not commend itself as practical to a consider.iblo laxly of opinion in the 
country. The Neliru Report, m spile of the declared goal of the (loiigiMss, 
laid down tlio status of tho self-governing Dominions as the id, al to lx* 
secured, in the following words : 

“India shall have tho same constitutional status in llio comity of 
nations known as tho British Empire, as tho Dominion of Oaiiad i, tlio 
Commonwealth of Australia, tho Dominion of Now Zealand, iho Union of 
South Africa and tho Irish Free State, with a Parhamonl having nownrs 
to make laws for the po.ace, order and good govmmment of India, and an 
executive responsiblo to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known 
as the Commonwealth of India”. 

The All-parties Conforonco hold on tho 28lli August at Lucknow to 
consider the Report adopted Dominion Status as the goal of India’s 
constitutional development witliout resirieiing tho freedom oi .aeiif»n of 
those who believed in complete tndepondonce. Pandit .I.iwaharlal Nehru 
dissociated himself from the Resolution while Sj. Sniihas Cliiiinlr.a Bose, 
though a signatory to the Report said that lie did not lioliovo in Dominion 
Status but approved of it as a preliminary step to oomplcto indepondonco. 
In the All Parties Convention, however, that was hold in C.ilcull.i on the 
eve of the Congress under the presidency of Dr. Ansan, Sj. Snhlias 
Chandra Bose moved a resolution for complete imlopoiKlcnco wluoh, 
however, was lost, the compromise resolution in favour of Dominion Status 
being carried. It is, however, significant that a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. 
held in Delhi in November, 1928 while accepting the rocommoiulaiioiis ot 
the Nehru Committee adhered to the decision of the Madras Congress 
declaring complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and 
recorded the opinion that “there can be no true freedom till the Bniisii 
connection is severed”. 

Recent events are too fresh in public memory to need any discussion 
in these pages. But sufficient highlights in the Congress history have 
been indicated to enable us to reach certain conclusions. The first is that 
the evolution of the Congress has followed a devious, but not unbroken 
line. The second is that the British Goverimieut have always followed 
rather than led, and followed with disastrous procrastinatious in the way 
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rather than led with lifrace and without prejudice to their own settled 
policy, the natural aspirations of the people. The Act of 1909 might have 
meant the liquidation of the Congress through the consummation of all 
its immediate aims in 1899. The Act of 1919 would have satisfied the 
radicals of 1906. The Act of 1935 would have met the demands of those 
who in 1918 (Bombay, Special Session) had formulated an elaborate scheme 
for the “modification" of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The difference 
between what the Congress has been asking for and the Government's 
response to it is only a difference of time— a gap of about 10 to 15 years. 
No doubt, the present goal of the Congress is still the attainment of “Puma 
Swaraj". But statesmen with any experience of Indian political trends 
will easily sense the real immediate objective of the Indian people. It is a 
status corresponding to the status of the Dominions— to be an equal partner 
with them in the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is the one goal on 
which all sections of political opinion are agreed, and provides the one 
platform on which all the political parties stand united. Periiaps, the 
Government would offer to meet these aspirations to the full a decade or 
two decades hence ; but it is also probable that the Indian peoples might 
then have broken away too far to be harked back The question is, is 
there no compromise possible to-day ?* 


* For the materials of this article, the writer is deeply indebted to Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya’a 
History of the ConKress, and partionlarly to that very useful compilation, “Congress in Evolution” 
edited with great ability by Messrs. D. Chakrabarty and 0. Bhattacharya and published by the 
Book Company at the price of Rs. 2>0. 
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The Approach to Rural Uplifts 

Bureaucratic Versus Democratic Methods. 



By Prof. Benoyendranath Banerjea. 


The establishment of the Village Industries Association and the 
Oovernment of India’s grant of a crore and 13 lakhs of rupees towards 
rural uplift have focussed public attention on the problem of our villages. 
It would be quite in the fitness of things, therefore, to discuss the 
methods of approach towards the varriuus kindred ailments of our 
villages, especially in view of the attempts at centralisation and bureau- 
cratisation in these matters also. 

It is fundamental to remember, without, of course, making a fetish 
of it, the oft-mentioned but usually forgotten sociological fact that every 
village-group has a certain organic character of its own. The group 
enjoys a certain loyalty from its members ; and has its own organisa- 
tion, economic and adminstrative, all built up against the background 
of an evolving tradition. This need does not exclude readjustment and 
linking up with other groups. The village-reformer must possess some 
knowledge of the sociological foundations of the village, of the social 
background and the economic facts. Neither dictatorial fiats nor orders 
from the secretariat with an idea, however zealous and honest, to recon- 
struct villages, can be of any abiding effect ; for an organic unit may 
only be reorganised, you cannot reconstruct it in the technical sense. 
A programme of rural uplift must either evolve and be correlated to the 
dynamics of village life, especially the reactions of the programme itself, 
or fail altogether of its objects. 

The Linlithgow Report, after noting the ‘great awakening of non- 
official interest in the health and welfare of the countryside,’ observed : 
“It is from this manifestation of public interest that we derive our 
greatest encouragement and hope.” ‘ Their plea for the establishment of 
Agricultural Associations" and the very appreciative references to the 
work, for instance, of the Servants of India Society, the Rural Recon- 
struction Centres of the Y. M. 0. A. and the Bombay Mutual Aid scheme 
worked through the Upacharakas* all bring into relief the fundamental 
approach of the Commission. While emphasising the very important 

* The fotlowing is the gubstanoe of a talk before the Indian Institute of Economics, Calcutta, 
by Prof. Banerjea, in initiating a discussion on the topic. 

(1) F. 488. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 

<2) P. 1B7 Ibid. 

(8) P. 486 Ibid. 
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part which the Gorernment so long had neglected to play in the matter 
of financing and co-ordinating rural development the Commission ob> 
serves : "If the cultivators of India in the mass are to be won over 
to the use of better seeds, to improve methods of cultivation, to the 
better care of cattle, to the adoption of precautions against animal or 
plant disease it must be through the agency of their own organisations. 
Nothing else will suffice.”* 

In the light of the above, the recent methods of the Government 
in the disbursement and allocation of the Rural Development Grant, 
in relation to co-operative organisations and in the matter of introduc- 
ing drastic legislative changes in the economic sphere without the 
complementary steps for economic betterment, cannot be regarded as 
a good augury for the future of the rural uplift work. A great deal has 
been made of officially-initiated rural welfare work in the Punjab. 
Yet we find Mr. M. L. Darling exposing the hollowness of such attempts 
especially those associated with that deservedly famous official Mr. 
F. L. lirayne. Of the uplift campaign at Gurgaon, he notes, that 
little now survives except the manure pit and the Persian wheel, 
and these only where conditions are favourable.* The Gurgaon plough 
has been a complete failure and Rs. 28,000 advanced by Government 
for its purchase has had to be remitted. The work at Jhelum which 
Mr. Brayne next took up, regarding that as a more favourable field 
has not prospered well and extravagant expenditure on the pet 
schemes of the official who happens to be in charge of Ihe area was 
one of the standing complaints of the people.* Rightly does Mr. Darling 
conclude : “My journals would have been written in vain if they 
have not made it clear that in the Punjab the village is still a living 
organism, as full of wisdom as of waste and as much illuminated by the 
old light as any town is by the new. Like pipal tree which often 
guards its approaches, this wisdom is deeply rooted in the soil of the 

past, and is the best guardian of the village. By its side the 

wisdom of the new ago is a mere sapling, which has still to show 
that it can take root and stand up against draught, dust-storm and 

flood It is to the village, therefore, that we must look 

for its regeneration, and to the peasant that we must go to ascertain its 
needs and desires.’" 

The ‘ma-bap’ theory of bureaucratic rule in the country has, I 
submit, the least potentiality in the sphere of rural regeneration. It is 
on the development of rural initiative that the success of movements with 
these ends must depend. The Linlithgow Report realised this. In dis- 
dussing the problems of the co-operative movement, the Report empha- 


(4) P. 468 Ibid. 

<6) Wisdom and Waste in iAe Pur^ab ViUage, p* 199. 

(6) P. Ibid. 

(7) Ibid. p. 347-48. 
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Bised that the only remedy for the evils in this sphere was the “patient 
and persistent” education of the members of societies and if a choice 
has to be made between arrangements for audit and of education, the 
latter should receive preference.”" 

The matter, though in an apparently narrower field, had been on* 
gaging the attention of co-operativo loaders in the country. Recent 
pieces of legislation regarding the co-operative movement in the diffe- 
rent provinces seemed to vie with each other to introduce what the 
0. P. Minister, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde, adroitly described as 
“a benevolent dictatorship to a certain extent for a time." The 
retort courteou.s on behalf of non-officials to such attempts, to quote 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, is that if “tho non-officials have failed to con- 
duct the Movement on right lines and are incapable of improving even 
with official guidance and advice, the remedy is to wind up tho Move- 
ment in the province and not to replace the non-official by the official 
agency, for dictatorship means nothing less.” I am trying to emphosis 
that the recent attempt (not to go very back), since the Schuster Reso- 
lution of May, 1934 has been to centralise albeit for non-economic pur- 
poses, rural welfare work, which by its very nature cannot be approach- 
ed from that angle.'" Tho dangor.s of the new move are poined out 
in Darling’s book, which I again quote because of tho .author’s posi- 
tion and first-hand knowledge of officially-inspired movomonls. There 
is the danger of propaganda, firstly, because it is more akin to adver- 
tisement than to teaching and, secondly, because any teaching in 
this sphere in order to be effective “must bo the teaching of the indi- 
vidual rather than of the mass.” “ Moreover, there is always the danger 
due to over-zeal : “For reconstruction a long view is needed and groat 
patience.” 

The problem of leadership or even of finance need not bo insur- 
mountable. I think that, given adequate scope, rural leadership, even 
from the local unsophisticated people, would bo available. Government 
can properly play the role of adviser and act as a clearing-house for 
information. It might finance and support with expert assistance 
model centres, tho light from which will be passed on to kindle newer 
and newer lamps in distant villages. Government might also make 
provision for the establishment of statutory village-panchayats, with 
power of self-taxation, for specific purposes which the village council 
might favour. This last I consider important. I have again tho support 
of the Linlithgow Report in my favour." There is the success of tho 

(8) Report, para 874. 

^9) Ibid, para 378. 

(10) cf. Bural Uplift ; The Pemocratie way ; article by B. N. Banerjoa, Amrita Basar Patrika, 
Puja Special, 1936. 

Loquitur, p. 167, Also D. Spencer-Hatch — I7p from Poverty in 
Sural India, p.88-89. y 

(12) Report, para 406. 
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JugO'Slavia Health Organisation Scheme in support of its praoticgbility 
and I have the Sri-Niketan Health Scheme sponsored by Rabindranath 
Tagore as a practical illustration.** But a caveat should be entered here ; 
such associations should not suffer duality of control leading to ir^eiiiv . 
ponsibility. Responsibility to the small local group would be popuJh|L| 
as well as democratic, the benefits of the scheme would be moral as weM 
as socio-economic. 


My other complaint is that the recent Government measures are 
piece-meal and even smack of short-sightedness. On the Schuster scheme, 
except certain appointments, not even a start has been made with re- 
gard to the other items notably ; — (a) The improvement of grade stan- 
dards by special committees in respect of particular commodities includ- 
ing dairying ; (b) Co-ordination of agricultural production ; (c) Esta- 
blishment of a Central Bureau for Industrial Research; (d) The appoint- 
ment of additional Trade Commissioners abroad ; and last but not least — 
(e) The undertaking of a census of production advocated in the Bowloy- 
Robertson Report. 


In Bengal we had as the only aftermath of the Jute Enquiry 
Committee’s Report the voluntary restriction scheme trumpeted all over 
the province not merely by propaganda but also, as several reports 
in the Pairika revealed, by the threat of the flourish of the ‘big stick.’ 
No steps have been taken to establish even the mockery proposed 
by the Majority Report, of tentative ‘regulated’ markets working in 
competition with the other markets working unhampered by legisla- 
tion over the same area. We have not yet had the Jute Committee 
with its scope of activities so limited by the Majority Report that Clive 
Street might not feel embarrassed ; we have not been promised the 
era oven at a distant date, of compulsory regulation of jute-cultivation, 
not to speak of a scheme of compensatory payments to accompany res- 
triction. But we have on the Statute Book the Primary Education 
Act. the Bengal Waterways Act, the Bengal Money-lenders Act, and 
the Bengal Development Bill has been passed with minor changes. 
Now comes the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill and the Resolution 
for ruralising education. The Government of Bengal, of course, has 
been slow in the matter of bringing forward this array of legislation, 
but in having them put in the Statute Book they have shown not so 
much commendable promptitude as haste which did not allow them to 
take public opinion much into consultation, not to speak of waiting for 
a more representative Council. But one wonders why there is this 
hurry to have these pieces of legislation, while most of them are not being 
put into operation. 


The method of rural uplift through Government agencies stands 
-condemned to-day in India on two principal grounds. First, an evol- 
ving democratic system in the country, especially the promise of an 


(13) op. The Bengal Oo-operative Journal (Jnly-Sept., 1836) ; Visra BharaU News (Jaly,.l986) 
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imp^ni^ng ^astalmdiit, should not be made to oo>ezist with and bo depen* ' 
dent, in the slightest degree, on buroaucratio direction. Schemes, 

■ which would depend on the ‘ma-bap’ theory of administration through 
the omniscient and omni-oompetent Civilian Brahmins, would not only 
n9t strike their roots into the soil but would continue, even enhance, 
the gt'eat dependence of even the local ‘self-governing’ institutions on 
the^.local official. Secondly, if the people cannot be depended upon 
to organise themselves according to certain plans evolved for the pro- 
vince lifter due consultation of all interests affected and the exports 
(not necessarily)— one wonders what chances there can bo of sucli scheme 
actually achieving the desired object of rural uplift, bettermant or re- 
construction. 

The remarkable success of much of the Christian mission.iry efforts, 
in the sphere 'especially of education, is due to the democratic basis 
of this work and the very close relationship of such activities to the 
immediate needs of the villager.'* Intensive work should have’ to be 
undertaken in selected centres to tackle comprehensively and simul- 
taneously those of the problems of a particular locality which can be 
tackled locally. The co-operative movement must play an important 
part in such activities and not the Department. The experience of such 
model centres should be pooled, conferences of workers should be held 
and rural uplift should be a people's movement. Such measure of com- 
pulsion or legislation as might be neccessary should be the outcome 
of the suggestion of bona-fide workers in that sphere and not of bureau- 
crats. It is the democratisation and decentralisation of the whole machi- 
nery of rural uplift that can go to the root of the problems to tackle them 
most efficiently and economically. 

(U) Vide : “Sohoole with a Measage in India” and its recent supplementary booklet, “Fourteen 
Experiments in Rural Education”, published by the T.M.C.A. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 



By L. N. Sarin, b.a. 


® Y common consent Mahatma Gandhi is one of the greatest men of 
all times. Abnegation of self finds its highest perfection in the Saint 
of Sabarmati. Humbler than the humblest, polite and meek Mahatma 
Gandhi’s philosophy of life consists in plain living and high thinking. Even 
in the most trying circumstances he is incredibly magnanimous. Ill-will 
and malice are foreign to his taste and deceit and treachery are words 
not to bo found in his dictionary. Though essentially a man of the world 
ho is preominently free from the baser instincts of the flesh. Noble and 
ennobling he is the radiating focus of goodwill and high spiritualism. 
His lifo is a great book from which mankind can gather incalculable riches. 
If India is rightly proud of him the world at large has not been slow 
in recognising the moral force that his frail body reserves. It is charac- 
teristic of the man that he disarms even his most formidable critics by 
his magnetising personality and changes them into his warm admirers. 

His Critics. 

Like all great mon ho has his critics. Both in and out of India he 
has a sot of vehement critics who have tried in all the possible ways to 
besmirch his good name. Ill-balanced narrow-visioned people have endea- 
voured, though in vain, to brand him as a rank communalist attempting 
to set up a Hindu Raj under the cloak of Nationalism. Orthodox Hinduism 
has not been slow in giving vent to spleen in opposing his anti- 
untouchability schemes. But such critics far from detracting from his 
greatness have only helped to endear him to the people in general. In 
fact the greatness of the man is s.o vast that posterity alone will be able 
to fathom the depth of his contributions to India in particular and the 
world in general. It will be for our future generations to reveal to human 
race its debts of gratitude to this 'half-naked fakir’. However severe the 
vehemence of his opponents in opposing him may have been, his own 
reply to them has never been anything different than what the poet has 
said— 

Tumble me down, and I will sit 
Upon my ruins, smiling yet. 

Tear me to tatters, yet I will be 
Patient in my necessity. 

Laugh at my scarps of clothes and shun 
Me as a feared infection : 
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Yet 8care>crow like I will walk as one 
Neglecting thy derision. 

As a Moralist. 

As a Moralist his teachings have cuustnntly been the elevation of self 
to a higher region. For him strength of character consists in the power 
of self-restraint. “Chain up the unruly legion of the breast. Load tliino own 
captivity cptive and be Goasar within thyself. Real glory springs from the 
conquest of ourselves and without that the conqueror is naught but the 
vilest slave.” Such are his gospels and them he preaches day in and day 
out through his own example. His life work is a great inspiration to those 
dwarfed souls whom corruption has so degenerated that they are unable 
to see beyond their own small noses. Roth as a moralist and social refor- 
mer Mahatma Gandhi has acquired great distinction and infused new life 
into the decadent Indian society. lie has purged it of all unhealthy and 
devitalising influences and given a timely death-blow to the most ini«iui- 
tous instituiion of Untouchability. Ilis greatness lies in his sincerity and 
his simplicity makes it all the more grand. Non-diplomatic and God-fearing 
his love of truth is one of his rarest gifts. Hi.s firmness of character added 
to his purity of thought constantly preaches that 

“Tis he is the coward who proves false to his vows, 

To his manhood, his honour, for a laugh or a sneer, 

‘Tis he is the hero wlio stund.s firm, though alone, 

For Truth and the Right without flinching or fear” 

As a Politician. 

By virtue of his high spiritualism Mahatma Gandhi is inherently 
devoid of those instincts that are the nuvunwH bonuu of a Politician. 
Politics is a game of wirepulling. It is a gamble in comtironusc's and 
supports the view that the end justifies the moans. Truth, Idealism and 
Soul Force — the cardinal points of his political philosopliy, are probably 
taboos in the political world. Idealism divorced from n*ality, once very 
correctly said Panditt Motilal Nehru, has no place in politics. However high 
pitched the ideal may be, and the higher the better, the actual work to be 
done in the pursuit of that ideal must be guided solely by practical consi- 
derations. Mass revolution based upon mass awakening not likely to 
achieve the Independence of a people torn asunder by social cracks and 
religious fissures. The Satanic Government despite its weak points has its 
obvious redeeming features and his advocacy of its total boycott is there- 
fore not likely to carry conviction. Nor it is likely to bring our cherished 
goal any the nearer for it. The edifice of Puma Swaraj, for which of course 
no sacrifice would be too groat, cannot be completed in a year or two when 
the material in hand is so very unfavourable and the foundation on which 
the mansion is being raised is obviously so very weak. 

Conclusion. 

If unsuccessful as a Politician Mahatma Gandhi is still an “awful 
soul if the world has ever lodged one”. Though dominated by a mighty 
purpose it is his signal pride that he has never allowed baser considera- 
tions to mutilate or warp his purity of thought and action. In all his 
greatness, his high conception of life, his saintly character this idol of his 
country reminds one of Shakespeare’s immortal lines whore ho said — “What 
a piece of work is man ! How infinite in faculties ! In form and motion 
how express and admirable ! In action how like an angel ! The beauty 
of the world. The paragon of animals”. 

May the great Saint of Sabarmati live long, happy and prosperous. 



Economic Depressions 



By S. L. Narasiah, b a. 


T he world has recently passed through a period of unprecedented 
fall in prices. Whether termed low prices, trade depression or 
world slump or whatever other name it ^oes by, the things is the same. Oom* 
mercially no country today is independent. Commercial internationa- 
lism is a world force and whatever affects production, consumption, 
currency, and credit of a country affects prices. In considering the 
price level in India external and internal forces that are general and 
peculiar to our country are to be taken into account. 

The quantity of money and the demand for it, the quantity of 
commodities and the demand for the same are factors that determine 
general prices. A rise in the value of the standard coin, and a fall in 
the' value of commodities combined or each by itself leads to a fall in 
prices. When the value of gold rises, less of it would be required for 
the purchase of, say, wheat, and its price falls. If both gold and wheat 
change in value at the same time, the result would be either a fall or 
rise according to the direction and the amount of change. If the change 
is in "opposite directions gold rising and wheat falling, the fall in wheat 
price would indeed be great. 

A fall in prices may be caused either by overproduction or under- 
consumption, by high tariff, by maldistribution of gold, by new substi- 
tutes, by a sudden drain of gold or a general contraction of credit that 
causes a great shrinkage in the total supply of money. 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

A general rise in prices is a violent stimulus to trade. A period of 
high prices is followed by a period of low prices and trade depressions. 
It leads to fraudulent speculation with its tendency to over-trade. Over- 
production is the result of cut-throat competition. The natural tendency 
to reach superior efficiency through an enlargement of the productive 
ecale brings about additional cheapness of production. To drive hie 
rivals in business out of the field the larger investor increases his out- 
put enormously. Science is developing with marvellous rapidity and 
inventions are pretty common contributing to a greater, and still greater 
rationalisation of the productive processes. 

Things are produced now not so much to meet a known demand, 
but because of the power that machinery gives to produce, and if demand 
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is to keep pace with the increased output, it is to be stimulated by every 
mode of artistic advertisement. The whole of Western Europe has 
specialised in the use of machinery and in the Asiatic countries it has 
an immense outlet for its finished (roods. 

But owing to the industrialisation of America, Japan and other 
countries, the tables have turned. Rusia and India are (retting indus- 
trialized, and ominous signs are not wanting. The picture even now 
is quite gloomy. In the production of wheat, for instance, America 
is far ahead of every other state. Scientific methods and capi- 
talistic farming have increased her production thirty-fold. The output 
is so great that a part of it has to be thrown overboard to clear the barns 
and prevent the fall in price below the cost price until her ingenuous 
sons have found a new use for it by substituting it for foreign coal in 
their mills and factories, while tens of thousands that once worked the 
mills are on the brink of starvation, The point is not peculiar to any 
but illustrative of the plight of every state that pins its faith on machinery 
for economic salvation. 

But there are some who say that ‘there can be nothing like general 
overproduction.’ and that the term is a mere abuse of language. Since 
goods are exchanged for goods in the long run, all that is wrong with 
the world is only a temporary break-down in the machinery of exchange 
which a little common-sense might set right. General overproduction, 
say they, means that those who made the sacrifice in the production 
and sale of goods have to wait a longer while than they expected be- 
fore they reap the reward, which they claim as their own. Waiting is 
not always easy. So producers have to let go their profit and something 
more. 

They say that there can be no overproduction of the good things 
of the earth so long as a single want remains unfullfilled. As a matter 
of fact numerous wants remain unfulfilled because of the want of means 
wherewith to purchase them. When unemployment is rife and the pur- 
chasing power of the masses is at the lowest, it cannot but bo other- 
wise. They overlook the capital fact that goods are the embodiment 
of past sacrifices, and that time is the essence of the thing, and has 
a value of its own apart from the intrinsic value of goods. When the 
output is large, a little delay involves serious loss because of the great 
labour and capital involved, and of the loss of interest and deterioration 
in value. 

UNDER-CONSUMPTION. 

The difficulty of adjusting production to the fluctuations of the 
demand causes overproduction. The difference in the rate of output 
and the rate of sale represents the amount of overproduction. This is 
brought about by an increase of supply the demand remaining constant, 
or by a decrease in demand when the supply remains constant When 
the supply increases, and demand falls as it was the case recently, the 
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trade position would be terrible indeed. Demand pertains to future, 
and there is always an element of uncertainty about it. A change of 
fashion or a change in taste, a new substitute, a flood, an earthquake 
or a war may shatter all calculations, and by lessening demand may lead 
to over-supply. 

The wholesale introduction of specilised machinery has made de- 
pressions a permanent feature of modern economic system. Depressions 
are ascribed to some meterial cause such as wasteful expenditure of 
millions of money as sinews of war, the failure or destruction of a staple 
crop or cereal in some part of the world due to or 'by a frost, a flood, a 
hurricane or an earthquake, or to psychological causes such as a panicky 
state of mind among businessmen as reaction to feverish and inordinate 
speculative activity. 

HIGH TARIFF. 

Protection is the cry everywhere. It is looked upon as the panacea 
for all economic ills, the one sovereign remedy for acute unemployment, 
and deficit national finance. America. Germany, and France have long 
been wedded to it, and England, the champion of Free Trade, though 
not without some hesitancy, has accepted it as the one that fits in best 
with her existing economic conditions. England offered payment of her 
War debt instalments in cotton and other finished articles. America re- 
fused to accept the same because it would mean flooding her over-flood- 
ed markets, because it would mean less money in the pockets of her 
manufacturers, and less employment for her workers. Turkey, Syria, 
China, India, and others are like the rest growing more and more 
nationalistic, and want to work out their economic regeneration by too 
close a policy of protection. Every country wants to send as many exports 
as possible, but receive few imports or, if possible, none at all. Gold 
cash or hard bullion from or at the expense of others is the selfish aim 
of all. Behind high tariff walls a sound economic system is sought to be 
built. Mass production has increased, markets are glutted, and prices 
fallen. 

MAL-DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD. 

With the Groat War political power and economic prosperity have 
gravitated from Europe to America. During the insecurity of the times 
people felt that America ' was the safest place for the custody of gold. 
The protectionist policy she pursues and the rise in her export trade 
during the war have greatly added to the store of her gold. The cur- 
rency inflations, whieh the war has given rise to, led to the flight of 
gold from one continent to the other. From time to time America re- 
ceived colossal sums towards war debts, and interest thereon. Inflations 
ceased and currencies became stabilized, but capital being timid did 
not move hack. About 30 per cent of the output of gold is being locked 
up in America alone, while the reparation clauses and the policy of self-^ 
sufficiency have put France in possession of about 25 per cent more. 
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CONTRACTION OF CREDIT AND CURRENCY. 

War reparations fastened on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles 
amounted to £6,600 millions. They found it impossible to pay regularly 
the instalments. England lent to the Allies excluding Russia a sum of 
£1,300 millions and in her turn owed to America £945 millions. She re- 
ceived not a farthing, but thought it a point of honour to pay to the 
full. The reparations and War debt payments led to disproportionate 
accumulation of currency in the debtor-countries. Capital became scarce, 
currency dislocated, and industry and trade paralysed. 

Besides, nations like individuals took to indiscriminate borrowing, 
and so long they could get money there was a semblance of prosperity. 
But when America refused further advances and insisted on the pay- 
ment of debts and interest, they appeared in their true bald state. The 
general aversion to receive imports or payments in kind-either raw 
meterials or finished articles, added to a policy of protection and self- 
sufficiency, did not allow mal-distribution of gold to have its natural 
normal corrective by a free flow of the metal from land to land. Worse 
still, except in India there is an embargo on gold export in every state. 

B’or ages England had been the world’s credit market. Ever since 
she joined the Allies America flung her moneys to the Allies. Nations 
borrowed beyond their capacity to repay. But when it came to a question 
of reckoning and repayment in the early thirties of century, there was 
a sudden drying up of the flow and the nations that hoped to live on 
credit found themselves in great difficulty. 

Times grew nervous. Banks restricted the issue of cheques, notes, 
and bills, not liking the idea of being paid in depreciated currency. Due 
to the locking of securities on long term loans bank failures became 
a common phenomenon. France withheld short term credit from Ger- 
many, and pulled out of America every franc held there. The Roths- 
child Bank of Vienna, one of the most powerful international banking 
concerns failed, and the fears that others would follow suit paralysed 
business. 

Credit is so sensitive that a small narrowing of it leads to a tempo- 
rary destruction of a large part of it. Any drain on supply or on de- 
mand of money does likewise affect the currency of a country. Unfounded 
fears of England’s inability to meet her obligations in gold led to 
foreign withdrawals from the Bank of England and forced her to be off 
gold standard thereby bringing in a new element of uncertainty into 
the financial world. Sate after state were off gold standard, and consi- 
derably depreciated their currencies so as to ‘buy high’ and ‘sell 
low*. 

Nor it is all. In some oases national Governments have by state 
grants and subsidies encouraged dumping of foreign markets. The 
overflooding of the Indian markets by cheap Japanese cloth, and 
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of those of Europe 'by Japanese artificial aiilta and hoisery articles have 
forced down prices. 

ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTS. 

Add to overproduction due to improved methods and capitalistic 
orpaiiiaation of industry synthetic chemistry in recent years isrespon* 
Bible for the manufacture of artificial products on a commercial scale 
so as to displace natural ones from the market. Though India has a 
natural monopoly in jute, it is being replaced by other kinds of fibres 
sucti as hemp, while our ground-nut is in danger of being ousted from 
the foreign market by soya bean from Manchuria. Japan has largely 
diiven natural silks of India, China, France, and Italy by her artificial 
silk goods. Natural sugar is in fear of sharing a similar fate on account 
of the sweet suff, which is being prepared by Germany out of obnoxious 
waste The discovery of indigo by Baeyer of Germany in 1830 from coal 
tar, which was till then considered a useless by-product of the coal gas 
industry, sealed the fate of the important agricultural product, and 
completely eliminated it from the field of competition. 

MARKET CONDITIONS. 

To the general causes a few more peculiar to India need be 
added. From year to year the Indian farmer produced as a matter 
of course, ignorant of the^ market conditions here and abroad. He 
does not know the conditions of the inland market much less of the 
foreign one. He is ignorant of the future market, Indian and foreign 
alike, and there is no statistical department to keep him on the know 
of things, to put him on his guard, to regulate, control, and direct pro- 
duction when necessary. 

THE QUESTION OF CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

While with the enormons import of the white metal the value of silver 
fell to half of what 'it was, the rupee value has remained at 18d. The 
rate fixed is high. Though the sterling gained in stability, the rupee 
cannot depreciate to find its natural level. The appreciated rupee value 
brought about 60 per cent fall in the commodity prices with the result 
that India was at a serious disadvantage in competition with countries with 
depreciated currencies There was a phenominal fall in her exports, the 
trade balance became adverse, and foreign obligations were to be met 
by shipment of gold. Prices fell, currency contracted, credit sank, and 
debts swelled. 

The rise in the ranks of the unemployed, the retrenchment schemes, 
the cuts in salaries, the irregular payments and the frittering of wealth 
in quest of pleasure in foreign lands add to gravity of the situation. 

THE EFFECTS. 

Overproduction, or under-consumption of wealth, a heavy drain of 
gold, or a serious contraction of currency and credit, a new substitute^ 
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a war, a flood, a famine or an earthquake may each by itself cause a de- 
pression. But when these combine and conspire against man as they 
have done recently, the result is too terrible to speak of. 

A period of depression or low prices is far more deadly than a flood, 
famine, plague or pestilence. While the latter is at any time confined to a 
particular locality the former is, under modern conditions, all-porvading 
and co-extensive with the world. 

With the fall in price and the slackening in demand, factories are 
either closed or on short work. New recruits have swelled the ranks of the 
unemployed. Hundreds of thousands are forced below a decent standard 
of living, and scores of thousands are on the verge of destitution, while 
thousands suffer from mal-or under-nutrition. In the industrial centres 
plaintive wails of the weak, and bread riots of the hungry are familiar 
phenomena. 

From the prince to the peasant everyone in the country is more or 
less affected by the depression. Agricultural prices are low and the income 
of the vast bulk of the population is at its minimum. Natural adjustnient 
of prices, wages and debts has become an impossibility. If there is a fall 
in the obligations and debt burdens corresponding to that of the income 
from agricultural production, there would be no suffering and no grie- 
vance. But loans, rents, and revenue expressed in terms of money and 
payable under contracts have not been adjusted. Burdened with long 
recurring debts contracted at a time when the rupee was worth less in 
terms of commodities, the Indian farmer has to part with one and a half 
times the produce to meet his obligations, the fall in price being about 
50 per cent. He has to meet the situation by retrenchment of his budget, 
by withholding payment to the moneylender and the landlord in part or 
as a whole, by sale of gold ornaments, and by further borrowings. 

The poverty does not rest with and confine itself to the agriculturist 
alone. It reacts on other interest and classes, and confronts them all with 
dire calamity. The moneylender, the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer 
the landlord, and the prince has each his own share to bear. 

The Government is not an exception either. Low prices have worked 
havoc with finance as well. With the fall in trade there is a fall in the land 
revenue, in the export and import duties and in other taxable varieties. 
"Cuts and retrenchments are unpopular and strongly resisted. They alle- 
viate but do not permanently meet the situation. To meet the budget has 
become a problem and a strenuous task. 

REMEDIES. 

The world has passed through a dark and dismal period, perhans the 
darkest and the most dismal since the world began. We have, perhaps, 
the picture of man and machinery at their ^orat. No people, and no goverq- 
inent are quite immune from its visitation. With qp territorial limit set 
to its jurisdiotion it deals with all with an even hand, a heavy and a har^ 
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one too. In bitter, anguish people cry vrhere there is no remedy, and no 
way out. Different economists suggest different methods, but none so far 
with anything like success. The disease is deadly, the complications aro 
great, hard to diagnose and harder still to cure. Bimetallism is an oft- 
suggested remedy. But if it is to be effective, it is to be international iu 
character. National bimetallism is worse than the disease it is intended 
to cure. The difficulties and dangers apart, international bimetallism is 
not feasible for the simple reason that the advanced nations are not 
unanimous and not prepared for any one common line of action. The 
conference at Paris to promote uniformity of action in international money 
matters was a signal failure. All except Holland made it a point of 
honour to adopt gold standard and stick to it. The other at Brussels 
fared no better. The American delegates favoured the coinage of silver 
by nations at a ratio to be agreed upon. Belgium Holland, and Switezer- 
land opposed. Germany was not oven represented, France maintained a 
waiting attitude, and England set her face against the modification of her 
system. Theoretical dogmas however logical would not satisfy her practi- 
cal sons. Gold standard has brought prosperity to her shores and she 
would naturally prefer to stick to it. It is only recently when circums- 
tances proved too strong for her that she decided to give it up, perhaps 
to revert to it as soon as conditions, through an international agreement 
would prove favourable. 

The burden of war debts has dislocated international trade. Unless, 
and until the war debt agreements are revised in such a way as to remove 
the strain on the economy of individual nations and stabilize exchanges, 
there can bo no solution for the world depression. This would entail heavy 
loss on creditor countries such as France, America and England. But if 
contracts are insisted upon as sacred and inviolable, all countries, creditor 
and debtor alike, must be prepared to face a common catastrophe. 

England shows her readiness to implement any commonly agreed 
plan of action ; and favourable gestures by way of the Hoover Moratorium 
and Roosevelt’s acceptance of token payment for .Tnne instalment of 1933 
are not wanting on the part of America. But France is insistent. As on 
former occasions the love of selfish gain and the spirit of narrow nations 
lism are too strong for a common international action. 

The dearth of gold, and its inability to function as the standard of 
currency and exchange are put by some economists at the root of the 
present depression. International paper currency, say they, like paper 
currency within the limits of a state dispenses, to a great extent, with 
metallic money, and makes large transactions possible. The imperfections 
of currency are due to its being dependent on one metal or other. Over- 
supply or under-supply of the money metal lead to the instability of 
currency. With no supply price international paper may be said to be 
free from such uncertain factors. As an ideal it is, no doubt, well in its 
way and if achieved, may bring in happy results. But nations have grown 
too individualistic. The wordy professions and the world Conferences 
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notwithstanding, hypocrisy, insincerity mutual distrust, international 
jealousies and rivalries leave no room for international co>oporation and 
united action. 

Uneven distribution of gold is, according to some, the cause of tho 
trouble. It has been the result of accmulation in America and Franco due 
in part to high tariffs and trade barriers, and in part to balance of pay- 
ments, in which way debts and reparations have played so conspicuous a 
part. Let there be free flow of the metal, they say, and everything goes 
the right way with the economic world. 

But how ? — is the short question. These two countries must either lend 
more money or import more goods both raw and finished. As matters 
stand, neither course seems likely to be followed and the question would 
remain where it ever did. 

With the growth of a feeling of exclusive and narrow nationalisnr 
since the Groat War economists and politicians have come to look at things 
from the point of view of individual nations. Protection and co-operation 
have become articles of faith within small circles and groups. Free trade 
and competition are now more a matter of policy in external trade with a 
view to exploit and profit. If normal conditions are to obtain, the currency 
depreciations, the protective and preventive tariffs and the dumping on 
foreign markets, which the nations have launched upon, ought to go. 

The remedies sought do but touch the fringe of the problem. The 
universal adoption of bimetallism, of international paper currency or even 
better distribution of gold would but effect a partial cure ot the complica- 
ted economic malady in so far it relates to faulty currency systems. The 
abolition of inter-state trade barriers would likewise put an end to the 
ills of too close a policy of protection. But it is a wrong assumption to 
make that one or the other of these would restore the normal state of 
things. It is the fallacy of specialization. Experts often fail to see things 
in their due proportions. 

Though often overlooked overproduction is the root disease. Under- 
consumption that lowers the price level is the same thing as the other 
expressed from a different view-point. The one is from the point of view 
of the producer ; the other from that of the consumer. If demand increa- 
ses and keeps pace with production, everything goes the right way. But 
demand has slackened with increase of unemployment which has been 
brought about by the dominance of labour-saving machinery. The 
purchasing power of the bulk of humanity all the world over, especially 
in agricultural countries has sunk to the lowest level on account of the 
policy of agricultural protectionism pursued by industrial countries. 

A decrease in the ranks of the unemployed means an increase of work 
of mills and factories, which cannot but result in overproduction if no part 
of the specialised machinery goes out of use. Economical production and 
equitable distribution are what the industrial world now needs. Free trado 
and cut-throat competition are to be brought under control. 
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If machinery ja to be a real bleaeinff, higher real wagee, and greater 
teianre though ahorter houra are to be inaured to the worker. A uniform 
four-hour-day with no reduction in the wagea paid may aolve the problem. 
But how ? Would the induatrialiat forego a farthing of hla profit ? Would 
he agree to ahare hia income with the labourer ? The capitalist aits in his 
pew on Sunday and hears the parson preach against wealth and the abuse 
-of it and goes on Monday morning to add pile to pile forgetting his duty 
to man and God. 

Money has come to be the end, of life the one thing worth having and 
worth striving for. Man in his at onement with Mammon has forgottei) 
the moral value of things. Faith in God, trust in man. the desire to live 
and let live, the need for peace, justice and fair play and a genuine con- 
cern for the good of all are what the mechanically-minded world sorely 
needs. 

The remedies followed by individual states do but meet the situation 
halfway. In a world seething with intense economic nationalism concer- 
ted action in international matters is beside the question, and to follow 
any other is unwise and suicidal. When leading nations become economi- 
cally aggressive, the instinct of self-preservation requires that others 
should follow suit to defend themselves till the folly is recognised and 
the scramble for the yellow metal ceases. To escape the uncertainties of 
foreign trade, markets mearer home must be ensured. With the lower- 
ing of the exchange rate, India would cease to be the dumping ground, 
and her sons would have the long-needed protection to foster their indus- 
tries and agriculture. With a number of the principal and industrially 
developed countries driven off gold, the issue of the gold standard is 
not quite certain just now. But the view held by the League of Nations 
Committee which went into this question sometime ago seems to be subs- 
tantially sound : taking all the circumstances into account no system 
seems to hold out so high a promise of rehabilitating the chaotic condi- 
tions of world's currency, finance and exchange ae that based on gold. 
Should an international agreement be reached on this point. India should 
not have a moment’s hesitation to fall into line with the course adopted 
by the general body of the civilised and industrially advanced countries. 
The adoption of the gold standard, under such circumstances, would 
improve her economic position, simplify the complexities of her exchange 
•problem and help considerably to stabilize the value of the yellow metal 
4ind the general price level throughout the world. 


The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 

and After 

By Satish Chandha Ray CtiowDntjnv, Mxr., 

All norat f\ 

T he Beng'al Agricultural Dublors Bill which raistnl the groaicsl 
controversy in the (lountry we havf‘ had in recent limes, over legis- 
lative proposals, lias been successfully piloted through the Ihuigal (%iun- 
cil and is now awaiting the sanction of Ihe ultimate authority. The heal. 
an<l dust of tlie controversy having now been laid low, and Ihe measure 

being now a fait r/cco>y//>//, :t is 
possible to lake a pioper itnNisure 
of its likely (dfect on the well-being 
of the people without being swayed 
by prejudice on either side. 8u(di an 
aitcmp'i luav rls<' b« r>r»u‘d by 

tiic .spoMso!- (J iIm' ;• sn’< .nri by 
I ho.sr <»|. %\ htnn ihe i <'“>1 ee. linhi \ for 
1I- >u<e*s.>rnl workin.-' re.-i-.a- I pro- 
h' w le * c * 'e<! r'tM'.ks and 
siiO.ils li(‘ in this iiie li ; r :e! ed S(‘a of 
expc rnh* nia! htt i<‘n in vh> eco- 

nnine- ;h*M ihat a -lii pw may 

b(^ avtndt'd. if pnFsible, 

The (Toverninent by agreeing 
to limit the life of the Act virtually to 
f) years admitted that the measure 
was an emergency measure wliicdi 
ought not to be made to work for all 
Mr. Satuh Chandra Ray Chowdhury times. A 11 emergen t piece of legisla- 

tion is always more or less an inroad on the accepted principles of law and 
jurisprudence and repugnant to the common-sense of a civilised com- 
munity. Such a measure is tolerated for the time being to prevent 
society being threatened with greater evils. In an well-ordered society, 
and in a country governed with the consent of the people or for the wel- 
fare of the people in general, emergency legislation is confined within 
very narrow limits and usually in the political sphere. The reason is 
plain. You can hunt down a terrorist, one conspiring to overthrow the 
Government on the strength of an emergency criminal law or even dis- 
regarding all lawS) without creating anythitiig like a general revulsion 
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of feelinff or a sense of insecurity in the body politic. But you cannoL 
and no Government can, with impunity extend the principle of emergency 
legislation to the economic sphere especially when the same aims at 
ameliorating the condition of a section, however important, at the cost of 
other sections of the community. The nervous experiment on a modest 
scale made in America where the President is backed by popular wilL 
under the N. R. A., and the repeated failures of the plans there, may 
be cited as recent instances of 'dismal results of legislative interference 
with the course of commercial and economic readjustment. If Britain 
has escaped without disaster, it is due to her conservative instincts to 
trend slowly and cautiously in such matters. 

Unfoi lunately in this country, particularly in Bengal, the unbiassed 
considerations of any legislative measure becomes an impossibility and 
its safe passage through the Council becomes assured, as soon as a com- 
munal colouring is given to it. The Government at present is exploiting 
the situation to its advantage i.e., to protect itself from. the charge of sit- 
ting idle and doing nothing to relieve the gloom, but the game is not 
without its dangers as time will show. 

The first principle that the measure has introduced in the field of 
legislation in this country is that it is perfectly legitimate to repudiate all 
obligations based on the existing laws on the ground of expediency to pro- 
pitiate a particular class. This principle, it is feared, will gather force as 
it goes on working till the national mind is completely purged of all 
traditional ideas and beliefs — a result which will bo welcome in many 
quarters where it is desired that India should move as fast as some 
countries of Europe. Who can say that this will bo an unmixed evil ? Our 
vested classes should learn iheir first lessons in revolutionary legisla- 
tion and should seek fresh fields and new allies henceforth. 

The second glaring feature which also runs counter to the tradi- 
tional ideas and faiths, is that the Goddess of Justice must henceforth 
cease to sit in her old and fortified temple hidebound by rules and pro- 
cedure. She will now walk abroad unfettered and unhampered, now 
smiling on one and now frowning on another as she pleases, dispensing 
the same kind of justice as has been immortalised in the trial of the un- 
fortunate queen Marie Antoinette by Judge Hermann and on the same 
kind of evidence. This again will be reckoned as a distinct gain by the 
protagonists of force in the realms of our social, economic and political 
activities. It is idle to expect that Government will be judicious in the 
selection of the Board to be entrusted with the working of this odious 
measure, so that in its working it may become less harmful and less 
offensive than it appears. No safeguards have been provided for that 
in the Act. It only remains to see how far the rule-making power of the- 
Governraent will be utilised to that end. 

The next noteworthy feature, of the measure which will make any 
honest debtor shudder and erlll jpossjbly make foy! his ultimate ruin 
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that any attempt on his part to brin^; the provisions of tho Act into 
operation in his favour will result in his having to face all his creditors 
all at once with tho possibility of a bankruptcy at the end of the process 
a none too pleasant prospect for honest and respectable debtors whose 
percentage is tho highest. This alone may turn it into a dead letter. 
Such a composition with all creditors might be feasible and successful only 
if the Government wore prepared through some agencies to advance long 
term loans to liquidate all existing debts. IJut such an obligation tho 
Government is not prepared to shoulder. The rule-making power hero 
cannot avail muesli against the clear provisions of the law. 

The hatural and sure method of relief of debtors is by reducing the 
rate of interest to the lowest possible limit and by relying on tho 
powers of the existing courts of justice to grant easy instalments supple- 
mented by Governmental measures to augment the income of the agri- 
culturists. These have not been given the full chance for reasons which 
do not lie on the surface. Artificial respiration cannot long keep 
alive a man unless tho vital powers of his body are restored. The dis- 
truction of the agriculturists’ credit by eliminating the creditors alto- 
gather amounts to the loss of his vital powers and the virtual digging 
of his grave. No creditor will bo deluded by the provision limiting the 
life of the present Act to 5 years to advance any further loan. The rule 
of law has lost its sanctity to him. He will be a fool to roly on the enact- 
ment for his future guidance. 

Tho Government as a result of its own act will be faced in the near 
future with a terrible outcry to supply the credit it has destroyed, for, 
of all classes the agriculturists are badly in need of credit at every stage. 
They require credit to replenish their cattle, they require cri’dit fi om the 
sowing to tho harvesting time. The Government must Ihorefore bo ready 
to meet such a call on its resources if it really intends to stand by tlio 
agriculturists in their hour of need. The abandonment of the time- 
honoured straight path of economic readjustment has paved the way for 
the creation of complications to meet which the resources of the Govern- 
ment are probably not adequate. 

The Bengal Act has in another direction gone far beyond similar 
legislation in other provinces and that without the least shadow of justifica- 
tion, Everywhere rent, like land revenue, has remained outside the scope 
of such measures. Why include it here unless to humiliate the landlords 
and to warn them of the broken reed in the shape of promise of protection 
by Government, they are relying on. Look at the picture of the zemindar 
standing before his tenants composing the Board — all of them owing 
to him — to give a full decree of the rents with interests, advancing as a plea 
that he has had already to pay his land revenue by borrowing, and his 
prayer being summarily rejected then and there. The full implication of 
this would be realised if the Collector were .to appeal to a body of tax- 
: payers constituted as arbitrators -ss t^ hoif fliuch the Government is to get. 
The rent f course, disappeared from the Bill as passed^ 
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OTMlSifK an unoartainlr in the sphara of collactton of what is termsd as 
land revenue in some other provinces. •'Fhi» is calculated tobrinir home 
to the landholders that there are numerous 'ways reserved to our legis- 
lature of undoinar them in spite of the specious promise contained in the 
Government of India Act of 1986, refirarding the Permanent Settlement. 
It will he as much a welcome feature of the new order as the others dealt 
with above, if it opens their eyes and they realise the abyss on the brink 
of which they are standing. 

Can the Government yet retrieve the position is a question too diffi- 
cult to answer. It can at least do something: to mitigate the evil which is 
apprehended from the working of this measure. Firstly, if. can make expe- 
riment with the Act in some localities for a time to gauge its, potentia- 
lities for good or evil and gain experience before introducing it generally. 
Sreond/y, by making the land mortgage banks a reality instead of a show 
as at present, it can confine the operation of the new Act only to certain 
specified areas and to extreme cases. Thirdly, the Boards should be 
constituted in a way so that its personnel may command confidence of 
all int(M-eat8 involved, keeping at arms’ length all communalists and parti- 
sans, no matter what their stamp of loyalty may be, and the same should be 
under the strictest possible supervision. Lastly, The Government should 
address itself to the creation of village credit agencies to replace the 
creditors wilhout delay 
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A Note on Su^^Industry in Bengal 




By Dwijbndba Nath Mitter 

The Mills in India : 

^ ( la the year 1931, owing to the imposition of a duty of Rh. 9-1 a. per cwt. 
of foreign sugar, an impetus was , given to India td* develop her sugar 
industry. a result of this 31 new factories were established during 
the year to prepare sugar from cane, and 12 more from molasses ; and in 
the following two years 30 mills were erected each with a capital of nearly 
15 crores of rupees. But Bengal could not develop any, the cause of 
which may be attributed principally to the following two facts (a) A 
capital of about Rs. 12 to 15 lakhs is required to found a big factory ; Bengal 
owing to her poverty cannot meet this gigantic sum. (b) The cultivation 
of sugar-cane in Bengal has not reached the optimum development. 


To show the present position of Sugar Industry in India, let us 
borrow some facts and figures from The Indian Commercial And Statis- 
tical Review July, 1934, edited by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 


Province 

Number of Mills 

Crushing capacity in tons. 

Bengal 

5 

1,175 

Bihar and Orissa 

34 

16,270 

United Provinces 

76 

29,130 

Punjab 

9 

2,750 

Bombay 

8 

1,850 

Kathewar 

1 


Madras 

9 

475 

Mysore 

1 

550 

Travancore 

1 


Burma 

1 

400 

Total 

145 

62,600 

Bengal’s position. 




"In Bengal sugar is derived from three sources, sugar-cane, date- 
palm, and palmyra, but the outturn of the last is negligible . . .The total area 
under sugar-cane in Bengal is reported as approximately 2,00,000 acres, and 
the normal yield of gur at 37 mds. per acre ; but recent crop-cutting 
experiments indicate that the yield has increased to over 50 mds. 
per acre. This is due to the introduction of the improved varieties of cane 
by the agricultural department. Taking the lower figure of 37 mds. of 
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our per acre, the total production of cane becomes 7400,000 mds. In addi> 
tion to this, date-palm juice yields gur estimated at about 2S56400 mds. 
making a total of 10.266400 mde . . .Turning to the possibilities of white 
sugar manufacture in this province, some comparision with other cane- 
growing parts of India might be made. First, it may be safely stated 
that the climatic condition in Bengal are generally more favourable than 
up-country. This means a longer aad heavier rainfall, with a correspon- 
ding longer period of growth, The grey silt areas, too, usually consist 
of fairly rich soil, so that these two factors should and do produce a 
heavier yielding crop than in most other provinces, provided ordinary 
care is taken with cultivation . . .Sugar factories in Bengal should therefore 
be more profitable than in other provinces in India as the cost of produc- 
tion is comparatively low.” 

Sugar Marketing, 

If with the application of electricity, good crystalliser, pans etc, fine 
sugar is prepared, there is no ground to believe that such a fine produc- 
tion cannot chock the demands for foreign sugar or supplant it altogether. 
And because at the present time the Indian mills can produce sugar to 
such a large extont as to supply the needs of home consumption, the most 
dexterous method to vanquish the influence of foreign sugar would be i— 

(a) The establishment of a Marketing Board through which sugar 
should be sold at prices as low as possible consistent with the production 
of an output sufficient to meet at least the needs of home consumption. 

(b) Governmental co-operation as well as that of the Railway in point 
of levying adequate duties on foreign sugar and charging cheaper rates 
to carry home sugar from one centre to another. 

Possibilities in Bengal. 

Now as Bengal is in a highly languished economic condition, she 
cannot spend lakhs or crores for the establishment of mills and her hopes 
of creating a big emporium of sugar recede to the distant future. Rut it 
should not be difficult for her to erect small mills on the basis of cottage 
industries An experienced merchant suggests in the Indian Economist 
that a small steam, oil or electricity driven engine, some pans, 8 or 4 cen- 
trifugal machines etc., which together will not cost more than eight thousand 
rupees, will suffice to produce molasses and sugar from 800 to 16.000 
maunds. If a lakh or a crore be a matter of dream or impossibility 
to Bengal, certainly a few thousands would not fall under either category ; 
and as she has got every facility for the development of the sugar indus- 
try, her soil being rich, and cost of production low, these thousands 
would be sufficient to start small sugar mills on a cottage industry basis. 
These will do much and glorious work in providing countless unemployed 
youths, dismissed servants, and orphan boys, who seem to be glad today to 
embrace death before their time, with profitable employment and save 
them from untimely death or damnation. 



The Brahma Vibaha and the Sarda Act 



Bt Dharani Mohan Rat, 

Zemindar, Royail, Dacca. 

W HILE the author and supporters of the Sarda Bill wore makinff 
efforts for its enactment which had the effect of deprivinpr the hisfh 
caste Hindus of their freedom to perform Brahma Vibaha according; to 
their holy Shastras, all the religious Hindus emphatically protested against 
the Bill. Moreover, all renowned Pandits supported the Brahma Vibaha 
by Shastra Bidhia (scriptural injunctions) and their excellent interpre- 
tations to the best of their ability. But as a matter of fact there are some 
gentlemen even among the Hindus who by reason of their foreign educa- 
tion and neglect to ascertain the truths of the Shastra Bidhis by proper 
researches are not in a position to accept them as free from all doubts 
and errors unless their truths are established by irrefutable proofs and 
arguments. I have, therefore, tried in the following linos »o support the 
Shastra Bidhis in connection with the Brahma Vibaha by a reference 
to certain facts and arguments. 

The Brahma Vibaha, which is based upon religion and spiritua- 
lity, is one of the chief Sanskaras (sacramental ceremonials) which are 
being observed by the high caste Hindus from time immemorial with a 
view to preserving the purity and sanctity ns well as the very existence 
of their community. It is admittedly the best of the eight different kinds 
of marriages mentioned in the Hindu Shastras. It differs in essence 
from what is popularly known as ‘marriage’ in most countries in that it 
is a religious sacrament in the shape of gift connected with spirituality 
and binds a male and a female with a tie irrevocable throughout 
their life time while the so-called ‘marriage’ is no more than a contract 
between a man and a woman so that they can live together as husband and 
wife so long as they do not quarrel and make a fresh contract with others 
for that purpose. The former is naturally unconnected with sexual 
gratification but the latter is connected with it on the very day of the cere- 
mony and during honey-moon. The minds of sufficiently grown up girls 
who secure their respective Patis (husbands) out of their own choice can- 
not naturally be free from sexual lust and therefore they are disquali- 
fied for observing the Brahma Vibaha which according to the holy 

Shastras must be performed before the puberty of girls ( ) 

The Brahma Vibaha is also called Sampradanam ( ) and 
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one of its principal objects is to sow the seed of Sateetwa (commonly bnt 
inadequately rendered as ‘chastity* ) in the minds of young girls when they 
are still pure and tender. As a girl generally becomes a learned lady if the 
seed of learning is sown seanonably in her tender mind, so a girl gene* 
rally becomes a Satee (a chaste woman) if the seed of Sateetwa is sown 
timely (i. i>. before puberty) in her soft mind. Hence one of the greatest 
psychologists of all times the sage Angira has prescribed for it the age 
of 8 or 9 or 10 years (i. e. ages before puberty). And there can be no 
better system of Vibaha for that purpose. If the Hindu ladies violate 
Sateetwa, then the Hindus who claim the distinction of being a pure race 
shall become a mixed race like any other and in this way they shall also be 
subject to the vices that are mentioned in the divine Bhagabata Oeeta 
and condemned in very strong terms by that greatest of scriptures. 

The Brahma Vibaha has the following peculiarities . 

(1) The parents according to the advice of such of their well-wi9hers 
as are quite competent to give it, and after most careful considerations 
of many matters for the welfare of their sons and daughters, settle and 
perform it. 

(2) Both the male and the female observe fasting or religious absti- 
nence until their Brahma Vibaha is duly performed with the divine 
Vedic Manlraa. As a rule the Hindus observe fasting for performing 
their religious iites. 

(3) The girls who before puberty are given in Brahma Vibaha 
must alier puberty go through the Sanskara called Garvadhanam 
( ) with their respective Palis because according to the holy 
Shastras and time-honoured social custom they ( the Pali and Patni ) 
cannot enjoy sexual pleasure without performing this most important 
Garvadhanam ceremony, 

III fa(‘t, the husband and wife in a Brahma Vibaha are impressed with 
a sense that even the satisfaction of sexual desire is a religious matter 
•connected with spirituality and that the begetting of a son or daughter 
is calculated to bring spiritual benefit to them. Owing to such purity 
and sanctity of the Brahma Vibaha,, the high caste Hindus naturally feel 
ail imppius for its observance. 

The opponents of the Brahma Vibaha wrongly allege that it is the 
cause of Ingli infantile and maternal mortality, phthisis, low vitality 
and so foith. As the high mortality of infants and their mothers 
aiuuiig the povert) -stricken people of India is due to the want of 
proper food, drinks, clothes, medical treatment, hygienic knowledge and 
so forth and as the direct cause of phthisis according to modern medical 
science is some sort of bacilli, called bacillus tuberculosis, which entering 
into the lui '>-• cause the disease and as the cause of low vitality is the 
want of substantial foods and drinks preserving vitality, excessive 
sexual intercourse, venereal disease and other diseases, detrimental to 
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vitality, the Brahma Vihaha cannot be the cause of those deaths and 
diseases and of low vitality. Had the Brahma Vihaha been tiie cause of 
those deaths and diseases and of low vitality, then it would surely imve ex- 
terminated the Hindu community long before the eradication of the 
communities which subsequently came into existence, Mereover, in con- 
sequence of the sacred Brahma Vihaha, the Hindu community has been 
producing innumerable ^atees, not to bo found elsewhere, from the most 
ancient time. 

Early motherhood is also wrongly ascribed to it. Hut the critics 
forget that motherhood comes earlier if puberty comes earlier and that 
by virtue of different climates and physical developments of girls puberty 
comes earlier or later in them. In India puberty comes earlier as a result 
principally of her peculiar climatic conditions. Ii may bo argued that 
under sucli circumstances, early mai-riage through Brahma Vihaha 
cannot but lead to early motherhood. The answer is that allhough 
Brahma Vihaha is pre-puborty marriage, it never allows (;ohabilatiojf 
before puberty and delays it till long afhir puberty. It extols the virtues 
of sexual ooniinonce and seeks to onfonio it through numerous .Siias- 
tric injunctions. It stresses the Sfiiritual character of the married life 
and depends 'Upon the sense of virtue, morality and spirituality and the 
I)ower of self-control of the married couple to keep early motherhood 
at bay of which early puberty of the female is a predisposing cause. 

In fact, the Sarda Act has not struck at the root of the disease. In 
order to cure the body politic of the evil of e.trly motherhood it has 
made a wrong prescription. In wrongly compelling the patient to take 
the wrong medicine, the disease is likely to appear with a more unto- 
ward syniptomi that is, the motherhood of uiunarriod girls, so often 
found in the societies of the Europeans and Americans who give their 
daughters in marriage after puberty. And certainly the motherhood of 
unmarried daughters is more undesirable than the early motherhood 
of married girls because the former brings blemish on those unmarried 
daughters and their respective families and is also the cause of social 
degradation but the latter may bo only harmful to health. 

Brahma Vihaha, again, a handicap on female education ‘■f Those 
who are familiar with the Sanskrit literature are aware of the high edu- 
cation received by the Hindu ladies who observed the Brahma Vihaha 
viz., Gargi, Bishwavara, Lopamudra, Maitroytm, Lilavati, Khana, Hlianu- 
mati and any others. In fact, the Brahma Vihaha is not a handicap 
on female education but rather it affords the Hindu girls more oppor- 
tunity for receiving education with the help of their respective falhers-in- 
law, mothers-in-law and others. If the Brahma Vihaha is a handicap on 
the foreign system of female education, it does not follow that it is also a 
handicap on the system of female education as was introduced by the ancient 
Hindus into the pure Hindu community. And nobody would venture to 
say that the European system of female education does suit the Hindu 
girls. A reform of the system of education handed down from the ear- 
11 
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liest times may^be needed to meet the changed situatiojn of the present 
day. But until such reforms are carried out and a really good system 
of female education introduced in the country, the Hindu giils should 
continue to receive their education at home as before'— an education which 
is in perfect keeping with their high ideals of Sateetwa and their forefa- 
thers’ Sianatana Dharma and Samaj. 

Tho accusation that early marriage through the Brahma Vihaha 
is responsible for physical deterioration of the Hindus has no leg to stand 
upon. T)i(' warrior classoss among tho Hindus as also tho Shikhs, the 
Pathans and other martial races of India who generally give their (iau'..‘h- 
ters in marriage heforo puberty, are certainly not weaker than the tradu- 
cors of the Brahma Vibtdia. 

Suffice it to say that tho opponents have imputed almost all sorts of 
serious social evils to the sacred Brahma Vihaha in pursuance of the 
policy of “Give a dog an ill name and you may as well hang hint” for tho 
purpose of putting an end to it. 

But to all unprejudiced critics tlu! Brahma Vihaha is hound 
to appear to ho above reproach or anirnad version. It is, as 
we hav<« seen, a reiigions sacrament in the shape of gift and 
connected willi spirituality for which there is no wrong in performing it 
before the puberty of girls. It i.'i most essential and henefical to the 
Hindus a pure race, though it may he unsuitable to the Westerners who 
are mixed races or Varnashanharas. It is an excellent safeguard again.st 
many st>rious social evils that are found in the societies of the latter. It is 
most helpful in creating i^a/rrs without whom the Hindus i. e. tl.e pure 
race, catinot exist and tlio attainment of Dharma, Arlha, Kama and 
Mohfthna is not possible for them. The Brahma Vihaha, is one of 
the cliict constituents of the basis of tho pure Hindu community 
that saw the rise .and fab of many nations, the foundation and det-truction 
of many empires, the api>earanco and disappearance of many races and 
thus po.sse.sses wond«*rfui vitality. Surely such a miraculous vitality of 
the Hindu community is due to its strongest and best basis, made up of 
the Vodic customs and rites. 

Tho Sarda Act is no more than one of tho weapons to damage and 
destroy the Sanatana Dharma and Samaj and it wounds extremely 
tho religious feelings of tlie Sanatana Hindus. It seeks to enforce such 
a Vihaha as is palpably an imitation of European marriage, based upon 
sexual lust and for which a bride of full age is necesary for its perfor- 
mance, at the sacrifice of tlie Brahma Vihaha, based upon religion and 
spirituality. Certainly the change of what is based upon religion and 
spirituality into what is based upon lust cannot be considered as a reform 
or a change for the better. In fact, the Sarda Act has serioiisly deformed 
the Brahma Vihaha in tha of reform. 

It is, again,.^^In diro j^ oposition to the Royal Proclamations from 
1859 onwards. So it is uli^^res of the Legislature. The sooner it is 
repealed the better. 





Landlord’s Transfer Fees 


B\ TAUAKGOHINDA CHATJDUIIRI, 
Zemindar of Tanfibund, Pabna. 


A fter iho passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885, the survey and 
sellloineiU operations began in Bengal under the Act for the prepara- 
tion of Record of Rights and tlie settlement of rents between landlords and 
tenants. Tn<' rights and interests of tenants in holdings or tenures can be 
known from the settlement Khaiian. Owing to death, transfer or other 
causes, the names of landlords are constantly changing, so the existing 
landlords’ names cannot now be found in the settlement Khaiian. Thoir 
names can be trot troin the rent-receipts (DakhUaK) of the tenants. 

The system of Landlord’s Fees in case of transfer of tenures or hold- 


ings has bo(>n introduced t)y tint amending Bengal Tenancy Act f)! 1028. 

Sections 2(}B to 26-1 ol the 13. T. Act are to apply to all transfers of 
holdings or portions or shares of holdings of nccupiincy raiyals and the 
occupancy rights therein inacin after the first day of April, 1020. 

Transfers are made by registered instruments or sales in exoimtion 
of decrees (other than decrees for arrears of rent), for which Lancllord’s 
Fees arc to be paid according to the nature of the tenancy. 

In order to deprive the landlords of their legitimate fees, many 
transfcror.s, or mortgagors or decree-holders in money siid wrongly describe 
the nature of the tenancy, for which litigation is gradually increasing. 

Notices of transfer or sale in execution of decrees are served upon the 
landlords by the collector or the civil court by registered post, etc. 

In majority of cases the names of landlords are taken from the settle- 
ment Khaiian and in some cases that is not even done and so the nuines of 
all the landlords, now existing, are not given. 

The difficulty, here, arises in this way that if a landlord transfers his 


share after the settlement operation, the purchaser’s name does not appear 
in the settlement Khaiian and the notice of transfer is generally served 
upon the outgoing landlord to the detriment of the purchaser. 

In the case of a sole landlord, the Landlord’s Fees as well are sent to 


him direct by postal money-order after service of notice by the collector, 
though he has no interest in the money. Thus the ingoing new purchaser 
Bufferffl&jng deprived of h' 


^metimes notice of transfer is 
return’^d by the postal peon as 
cannot get any clue of auch tranf 


ipersons which is 
rof the deceased 
of Landlords’ Fee- 
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case. On account of these and many other difficulties to withdraw ^ 
Landlord’s Fee (especially when there are co-sharers), many Landlord’s 
Fee monies become lapsed. 

The collector attaches the Landlord’s Fees for arrears of cesses and 
takes the amount for adjustment in the landlord’s account in the Touji 
without sending any notice of transfer or of adjustment to him. The 
landlord or the heirs of the deceased landlord cannot correct the Tenants’ 
Ledger (ATarcAa i/isaf*) as well as the Landlords’ Ledgers (Revenues and 
Cesses payable to superior landlords), for which the zemindar makes, 
sometimes, a double payment. In recent suits, the landlords cannot make 
the purchasers partjes, for which the landlords have to suffer a great loss. 

In order to get rid of these difficulties and to give the landlords, 
especially the new purchasers, facility to got their legitimate duos, the 
following means may be adopted, viz. (a) to introduce a special money- 
order form for transmitting Landlord’s Fees, in which the landlord will have 
to declare tiiat ho is still the owner of the property ; (b) to verify the 
iiamos of proprietors mentioned in the Landlord’s Fee notices with those of 
the "D" Regist(>r and see whether the names of the proprietors have been 
correctly mentioned ; (c) to prepare at the end of every year a list of 
Landlord’s Fee cases, the transsfor fees of which are going to be lapsed, 
mentioning therein the Tauzi number and the names of proprietors and 
hang the same in the Notice Board of the Oollectorate, so lhat the land- 
lords may take proper steps to withdraw the amount ; (d) to send a notice 
to the landlord whoso dues are adjusted with the arrears of cesses ; (e) to 
examine the settlement Khalian and DakhUas to tenants in the 
Registrar’s Office at the time of registration of the instrument of transfer 
. and so also in civil court when applications for execution of money and 
mortgage decrees by attaching immovable properties are registered in the 
execution case register. 

The last means suggested may avoid many litigations, and unless some 
such means be adopted there is no way out of these difficulties. 

If the above suggestions are considered feasible, an Amending Bill 
may be drawn up either by members of the Government or by private 
anembers of the Legislative Council, and passed as early as possible. 





18.000 Svun IM OCCUPIED BY 

NEW EXCHANGE HOUSE 

303, Bowbazar Street, Ctdcatta. Phone : Cal. 3610. 

showroom for 

Furniture^^K ibtM high class in stock and made to 

order of ssIRlkl nupHr^eak wood at competitive prices. 
' ^ Open on Sundays. 



BARODA 

While Haroda is celebr the Diamond JliIhUm* of its (Ireal Uiihn' 
we are glad to giv(^ lieia? a sliori dtsiniplion of ilio Slate wlii(ih His 
Highness tlie Oaekwar has mad(i so grc'al and iiisliUilioiis he has Inidt 
up therein : 

Tkuuitoriks AM) DRVKXrF) 

G(‘ogra])incally siinaled in (injerat and Katliiawad in \V(‘st«‘rn India, lla* Staio is 
divided into fivi* scattered territorial blocks, s<*|)arated from earh other hy tin* teni- 
tories of tli(‘ liritish Goverrnneid ami tliosp of Indian States, it « o\rr.“ an ai' a of 
81()4 square miles and lias a population of 2,44o,(M)7 accordin^^ to the hi'^i ceii'-ais 
returns. 

TJio r(‘Y(Mnie (jf th(‘ Start* rang(*s from lls. 2,00 lakhs t(» |{s. 2,1M) lakli-'. 



The Laxmivilas Palace, Baroda. 

Structure of State 

The administration of Baroda is carried on by His Highness assisted by his 
Executive Council. The Council consists of five members, including the Dewan or 

12 
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Prime Ministf^r, twq or more Naib Dc^wans or Deputy Ministers and one or two other 
officials. The (iovtuninent is further assisted for purposes of lej^islation by the 
advice of a Legislative Council. Tiie Dhara Sabha (as tlie Legislative Council is 
known) contains a non-official majority, the Ld.al number of members being 30, of 
whom the officials number 14. The official members include the members of the 
Executive (Jouncil together with other Government officers. The functions of the 
Legislature are advistny, but members can put interpellations and m(»ve resolutions. 

Local Self-Government 

The gov(M*ning inacliinery is strengthened by a net-work (»f local self-governing 
iiistitutions. i’ln* urban areas are under the control of municipal councils of which 
there are elevtun and of ‘'Visbisbi Paiiehayats'’ or minor urban councils with a less 
elaborate organisati(m than the municipal councils. There aie H3 Vishisht Panchayats. 
Members of th(‘S(» councils are jiartly elected and partly nominated, the former pre- 
pondcuatiiig. In rural areas tluue an^ \ illagr*- Panchayats which iiumher 2,118, and 
ov(U’ them are fiv(‘ Prant Ihinchayats or district Doards. On all these bodies, the 
elected rn<unla‘rs are in the majority. His Highness takes a k(*en ])ersonal interest 
in the welFarr of th(*s<‘ bodies. He has pn‘seiited tlu‘ priunier institution, the Muni- 
cipality of the rity of Haroda, with a reservoir for supplying drinking wat(u*, which 
(‘ost lialf a cror<‘ of rupees. The lesser towns and the larger villages have most of 
thmn l)een siippliiul witli sources (if pure drinking watcu* by means of wattu* works to 
which His lligliiu\ss lias liberally contrihut.tMl. Hy His Highness' bounty and by the 
aetiviti(^s of these ho(li(‘s umhu* His Highn(»ss’ guidance, His Highness' siil)jects have 
h(‘»*n su[)])lie(l with ain(‘nirn‘s ol* life to a d(*gn‘e uncon. mon in any i)art of India. 



yy/r Nazarhaoh Palaee, Haroda. 

JunicEAL System 

11)0 judicial system of the State is well coustitutc^d. It consists of a Varislit 
(liigh) Court with four judges on the bench. This is the highest tribunal in the land, 
but provision (‘xists tor the, hearing of app(‘a.ls from it before the lluzur Nyaya Sabha 
or Privy Council, subject to certain conditions. The jiidiciak and executive functions 
bavt» b(‘en st‘parate<l. lindcT the High (\uni tluT<‘ are five district judges’ courts, 
togtdlnu- witih four courts of assistant judges, 24 of subordinate judg**.^ and magistrates, 
five of disti jct magistrat(\s and 89 of revenue officers who are ex-officio magistrates. 
In tli(‘ villages themselves, tliere are Pancliavat courts exercising , civil and criminal 
jurisdiction in petty matters. Thus the legal system is calculated to bring justice 
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within the reach of tlie humblest in the land. For the disposal of appeals and revisifuv 
applications against executive decisions of tlie heads of diipartments, there is a 
tribunal named Khataniliaya Sadar Atlalat. 

Army 

The State maintains an army consisting of H,IH2 regular infantry, LfilJO regular 
cavalry and 7 guns. 

Police 

The State maintains an efficient police consisting of 5.140 officers and men ; of 
tliese 227 are mounted officers and men. 

The Revenue Survey 

In other departments of State, there has been such a (juickening of the adminis- 
trative ]»uls«‘ as has n‘snlr(Hl in radical reforms all round. For instance, s<H)n after he 
took over the reins of })o\v(*r, Ills Highness set on foot a scieniific land rev<mnc 
survey. Tin* new s(dtleni(Mit e.stablished s(‘curity (jf tenure and dfd'inition of rigid s, 
wliere formerly tlnuc^ liad becui confusion. It did away with payment in kind. i1 



Thr Mak(ti'))ura Palarr, lUtvodn. 

lowered the pn*vailiiig rates of land revenue and it jdaced fa\(*s ou an e(juital)le basi^ 
according to tlie nature <if th<‘ soil. Furi]j(‘r. il o\erhaulei| llic system of n‘\ eniir 
collectioii and laid down a dtdinite body of rules. 1’he tenant was flius in a imicli 
better position Hian \w luul Ixmui, for he could till the land in tla^ knovvl(‘dg<‘ that his 
dues were fixed and his rights wouhl be respected. 

All) FOR A (HH CULTURE 

The establishincud of a department for agriculture was om^ of the t*arli(‘st 
reforms undertaken by His Highness. It has bexm followed ))y a series of measures 
which have helped tin* agriculturist to maintain bimsedf on a sound economic basis. 
The establishment of rnoded demonstration and experimental farms Iiave shown the 
people how' to improve their metliods and thus get greater n^turn from tlndr labours. 
Village uplift is inculcated through th(*se and other agenci(\s, s(» that cultivators are 
taught the best methods of tillage, tlwi value of manure.s, the rotation of crops, 
scientific irrigation, and other practical aspects of their occu})ation. Special inspec- 
tors tour the villages demonstrating and lecturing to cultivators, and advising tljcm 
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on problems of husbandry, such as improved ploughing, better seeds, greater return 
per acre and destruction of pests. 

Rbsearcii Works 

The State being a constituent member of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research in India, is in a position to keep in touch "with the latest scientific develoj)- 
ments in agriculture. Cotton is largely grown in the State and special attention is 
paid to improving its cultivation, with the result that to-day inferi(»r varieties of 
cotton ba\e been almost c(tmplelely eliminated, while war is being waged on the 
pe.sts wliiirh attack the cott<»n plant. A State representative has a permanent seat 
on the Indian Central ('otton Committee and iind(fr its auspices research on “root-rot” 
in tbc cotton plant in Cujc'rat is being eondncted by the State de|>artme)it of Agi’i- 
<'ultnre at the llaroda (‘xperimental station. 

Co-operative Movement. 

Another braneli of the rural rec(»nstruction movement which has received 
every encouragement at the bands of the State i.s tli(! co-operative movement, now 
widely .■spread tlirougli the State. There are 1147 co-operative sociidies with a 
memlK'n-hip of-lil.lHS and a w«trking capital of lls. 74, (K), 000. in addition to non- 
credit .societies ainl the like. In the early days of His Highness’ reign, the numerous 
inisccllaneoiis Veros or ini})osts in the nature, of professional faxes, which were levied 
n]ion ]UM)ple residing in villages and tVdIowing several occiij)atioiis and trades, were 
abolished and a uniform system of income tax was introduced. Transit duties also 
went by the hoard. Now, the State has opened a rural rec<inst ruction c(‘ntro at 
Kosamha for the purpose of uplift propaganda and tuition. 

iNDiTSTitiAL Development. 

On the industrial side, the progress made has b»*en nothing short of pheno- 
menal. Ills lligliness’ warm support of commercial and indu.strial enterjnises, with 
the forward policy adopted for the encouragement of all practical projects, have 
residted in a large expansion of the industrial activity of the State. Haroda today 
.sn|»ports a large imnibor of honrishing iiidu.strie.s, and is engaged in fostering a num- 
ber of infant industries which .some day will he ejiually flourishing. Among the more 
important enterprises thriving today are several cotton mills, dyeing and bleaching 
works, chemical works, tile factorie.s, potteries, cement works, oil mills, and rope 
factorii's. In addition, there are a inimher of subsidiary industries on a smaller scale, 
hut they are all growing. Kinancially it has been the jiolicy of the Hank of Haroda 
(a soiinil jirivate institution largely supported by the State, with a clientele exten- 
ding far beyond the honndarii's of the State) to extend assistance to these industries, 
consistent With the circumstances. Further assistance to industry has been forth- 
coming from the State itself which has undertaken scientitic jiroblenis, and has 
enlisted the services of ex pelts at its own cost to advise manufacture. The dejiai-t- 
meiit of industries has introduced improved processes in weaving, calico printing, 
tanning, lacipier work and other industries, and has conduided wide surveys of the 
economic re.soiirees of the State with a view to encourage industrialists to invest their 
money in the development of those natural produces which liave hitherto lacked 
exploitaiioM. Forestry and iisheries have also come in for their .share of attention 
and are both being adinini.stcied on the most scientitic lines. Haroda is rich in tim- 
ber, and luM- wealth is being conserved by afforestation, wliile at the same time it is 
being jiut to good use by exploitation in rotation 

Railways. 

Allied to the subject of industrial development is that of the growth of the 
railways, and here again Haroda has been in the vanguard of progress. Ever since 
1856, when the first sod of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway was tamed 
and His Highness’ predecessor Khanderao made a free gift of the lands needed for 
railway purposes, the policy of the State has been to encourage the existence of 
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^railway enterprise. In addition to about 200 miles of railway built by the 
B. B. &C. I. and other companies, the State now owns 21'42 miles of broad 
gauge railways, 329*55 miles or metre gauge and 355*73 miles of ixarrow 

S railway, the construction of which h^ cost over hve crores of rupees. In this 
r, His Highness takes the view of the true economist, namely, that even if a 
railway is not directly remunerative, having regard to the volume uf trailic it carries, 
yet its existence is justified if it opens up a new hinterland and enables its inhabi- 
tants to avail themselves of transport facilities for the marketing of their produce. 
The soundness of this attitude has been borne out by the extent to which railways 
have resulted in the development of the interior and have contributed to the well- 
being of rural districts. 

Medical Relief 

His Highness has provided a net-work of hospital and dispensaries through- 
out the State. The number of these in 1933-34 was 92. These are staffed by 22 
men-floctors, 4 women-doctors and 104 subordinate medical officers including 5 
women, and 1 dentist. The number of trained nurses and midwives was 105. The 
total expenditure on medical relief in the State was about 7 lakhs of rupees. There 
is in addition a sanitary department to advise on sanitary matters. 

Port Development 

Together with the railways, the Maharaja has been responsible for a bold 
policy of port development, and the State now possesses a ’modern outlet for its trade 
in the port of Okha, on which over thirty-four lakhs of rupees have been spent. 
Okhamandal in which port Okha is situated has, from time immemorial, been a centre 
of Hindu pilgrimage. The railway to Okha passes through the territory of the 
Nawanagar State, the Baroda Government having made a loan to a company on the 
guarantee of that State for the building of tlie railway and the port serves a large 
hinterland in Gujerat and llajputana. 

Public Works 

As in other directions, so in public works proper, the Maharaja lias been 
progressive. The Public Works department has an annual allocation of some twtmty 
five lakhs of rupees, and even the most remote country districts are served by good 
roads. The cities have all the architectural amenities of today, the palace.s and parks 
are well cared for, and the State is rich in noble edifices worthy of itself. In parti- 
cular, its schools are well boused and numerous. 

Education 

Primary education has been free and compulsory in the State since 1906, 
having been tentatively introduced in one taluka thirteen years before that and later 
generally applied. The total number of primary schools in the State is 2,238 and the 
number of pupils, bop and girls, attending them is 2,47,002. This figure represents 
seventy per cent of the peculation of school-going age, and is much above the percen- 
tage in any other part of India. The State has 102 secondary schools of all grades and 
a first grade college, a fully developed technical institute with five subordinate indus- 
trial schools and a well-equipped science institute. There are two training colleges 
for teachers, one for men teachers and the other for women teachers. The education 
of depressed classes has received special attention. 

A useful adjunct to the compulsory scheme is a network of district, village and 
travelling libraries on which an expenditure of Rs. 1,06,000 a year is incurred. There 
are in the State one central library, 45 town libraries, 14 women’s and childrens’ 
libraries, 968 village libraries, 127 reading rooms and 276 travelling libraries. ^The 
Oriental Institute which edits the Gaekwad Oriental Series is famous the world over. 

The total expenditure on education per annum excluding that on buildings, is 
Rb. 35,00,000, This large sum » all spent with discrimination and forethought, and 
it has resulted in the Uietacy atatiatios for Baroda showing a vast improvement in the 
past two decades, Bducatiion is popular iu the State and is eagerly availed of by the 
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people. Whatever objection there was at first to free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation (and it has 'to be remembered that His Highness was the first in India to 
embark on tliis bold step) has long since vanished and parents are now enthusiastic 
8uj)portera of the principle for their children. Thus His Highness’ view, that the 
measurt! was absolutely necessary “for the realisation of my ambitions and wishes for 
the future of my people” lias been amply borne out by experience. His example has 
been followed by others, but Baroda was the first to reap the benefits of this enligh- 
tened policy. 

Baroda College and Other Institutions 

Of educational institutions in the State, the foremost is the Baroda College. 
Founded in 1H82, it is recognised by the University of Bombay for all courses in Arts 
and lScienc(». 

Apari from the College, splendid work is being performed by many other insti- 
tutions ioo numerous hereto dilate upon. SuflHce it to say that the library move- 
ment has been organised to such an extent that its influence permeates through the 
villages ; that the education of girls and of the depressed classess has made enormous 
strides, that the Public Museum and the Picture Gallery in Boroda arc both 
institid ions whose scone and standard have earned for them recognition in foreign 
countries ; mid that the Kalabhavan (approximating to a Polytechnic school) haa 
inculcatc'd the theory and practice of such subjects as civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing, chemical technology, textile manufacture and commercial training to a large 
number of Baroda subjects. 

Social Reform 

In another respect also, Maharaja Sayiajirao has earned an enduring niche in the 
hall <if fame. Social legislation has always been His Highness’ personal concern. 
From his early days, he has waged war upon such pernicious practices as child 
marriage, caste disabilities, the prohibition of widow re-marriage, purdah and 
untnuchability. In 1901 was passed the Freedom of Religion Act which removed 
disabilities in regard to inheritance attaching by law or customs, to change of religion. 
Li UH)4, the Infant Marriage Prevention Act was passed. This Act prohibits the 
marriage of girls below the age of 14 and of bop below the age of IH. When the 
Act was first passed, the penalty attached to infringements of tois provision was a 
fine not exceeding one hundred rupees. As it was found that this was not a sufficient 
deterrent, the penalty was increased by an amendment made in 1929. The amendment 
makes a person who is found guilty of performing the marriage of a girl or a boy under 
eight years of age, liable to be punished with simple imprisonment not exceeding one 
month or with a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees ; and a person, who is found 
guilty of performing the marriage of a girl who is more than eight years of age but not 
more than fourteen pars, or of a boy who is more than eight years of age but not more 
than eigliteen, liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees. It has also been 
enacted that a marriage in the State between a boy and a girl either of whom may 
be less than eight years of age shall be void. Under the State Penal Code, age of 
consent for girls is fourteen within marriage and eijp;hteen outside marriage. As it 
stands today the Infant Marriage Prevention Act is far from being a dead Tetter, and 
is rigorously enforced. 

Recent Enactments 

By a recent amendment of the Hindu Marriage Act of the State, it has beea 
laid down that the priest officiating at a marriage must translate and explain to the 
bride and the bridegroom the Mantras (hymns) recited at the ceremony in their 
own vernacular. Authoritative translations of the marriap ritnal in Marathi, Gi^erati 
and Hindi have been published by the State. The Hindu Divorce Act is another 
important piece of social legislation, and contains provi.qions for dissolution or nullity 
of marriage, judicial separation, sej^ate residence, maintenance of offspring, etc. 
A further radical breach with tradition is the proposed Caste Tyranny Act, whi<^ 
is designed to give relief to persons from certain tyrannous customs prevailing in 
certain castes, snch as the ipstriction of uatriages to “gols” (ciples) within castes. 
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War Services 

His Highness’ war services are well-known. Assistance in the shape of men, 
mone^ and materials was readily forthcoming from Baroda for the Enipire in its hour 
of trial, and the strength of the State’s loy^ly to the Crown, as in the dark days of 
Sepoy Mutiny, was amply demonstrated. 

The total of money gifts by His Highness for War purposes was lls. 33,96, (fiO. 
This sum included moneys for the provision and equipment of aeroplanes, for the 
War Gift Fund, for Fora Motor vans. Red Cross subscriptions, contributions to the 
Prince of Wales fund and contributions for miscellaneous purposes. Further both 
His Highness and his people subscribed very largely to the various War Loans, the 
total of such subscriptions being more than a crore of rupees. 

Lastly, for hospital the Baroda State gave freely of materials, such as horses, 
tents, loans of a palace and of a steam tug, while it supplied on payment such needed 
articles as horses, a large amount of railway rolling stock and surveying instruments. 
Thus it will be seen that the contribution of Baroda to the ultimate triumph of the 
Allied Arms was generou.« in the extreme. 

HYDERABAD 

Id a meeting of the Hyderabad Economic Association Mr. Syed' 
Arifuddin, Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department Hydera- 
bad, advocted for his State the formation of a Central Development Board 
consisting of officials and non-officials, such as those functioning in Mysore 
and Travancore, for speedy and effective development of its agricultural and 
industrial resources. He advocated the creation of a new Department 
called the “Agricultural and Industrial Department” to function under the 
Board. The new Department is to set itself to the task of pooling and 
co-ordinating the resources of the State and the public for the purpose, 
yillage uplift will be a part of its activities. The work of the Department 
will be subdivided as follows : 

(1) Investigation Section for maintaining the necessary literature 
and for collecting and collating the data and information requisite for the- 
promotion of industries ; (2) research section having a laboratory, a small 
workshop and an agricultural farm of its own ; (3) a section for the pro- 
motion of new companies, and helping the existing ones by advice, finance 
and supervision ; and (4) a controlling and marketing section whose duty 
shall be the removal of unhealthy competition, controlling the output and 
the provision of marketing facilities. 

MYSORE 

The Committee which was appointed sometime ago at the instanoe- 
of Mysore Agricultural Board to go into the question of consolidation of 
agricultural holdings in the State has presented its report to the Govern- 
ment with its reoomendations. The report states that fragmentation is so 
common in the State and has proceeded to such an alarming extent that 
nothing short of complete revolution of the law of inheritance can remedy 
the situation. Such a step will certainly not be prudent and hence inad- 
missible ; but provisions should nevertheless be made to facilitate, as. 
much as possible, the consolidation of holdings and discourage and arrest 
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the process of fragmentation by passing a law on the lines of the Central 
Provinces Consolidation of Holdings Act. The report very righly opines 
that ultimately the solution lies with the landholders of the area to which 
the new consolidation law is sought to be applied. The Government, it is 
said, have concurred in this view and have invited by a notification in the 
official gazette public opinion in the matter before taking final decision 
thereon. 


TRAVANCORE 

The Government of Travancore are reported to have taken action in 
regard to export of goods to Italy and import of Italian goods on the 
same lines as those followed by the Government of India. 

COCHIN 

According to the Delhi correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
an agreement relating to the Cochin Harbour is now being drawn up. 
It will be referred, as soon as it is ready, to various parties and after sig* 
nature the Government of India would undertake legislation creating 
the Cochin Port Trust. If an agreement is expedited legislation might 
be introduced at the next session of the Assembly, otherwise in the Simla 
session. However, the creation of the Port Trust, even if delayed, will not 
interfere with the programme of pushing forward the fourth stage, where- 
for the necessary loans will be advanced after the agreement is signed. 

MAYURBHANJ 

The daily press reports the discovery of a relic in the form of a flat 
shouldered copper axehead belonging, according to experts, to the copper 
age at a site called Diratgarh of Kiching in Mayurbhanj State. Some 
copper Eushan coins and ‘‘Puri Kushan” coins along with stone beads 
of various size and colour have also been found at Biratgarh which, once 
a jungle-covered ruin, is now being excavated. A large number of copper 
•double axeheads were discoverd in the eastern part of Mayurbhanj, but 
the present specimen differs in shape from these axeheads. It is said 
that the Oriya inscription of Gajapati king, Purushottama Deva of Orissa 
1492 A. D. written on a piece of axehead referred to by Sir. Edward Gait 
and now in the possession of the Bhuyan family of village Garpada in 
Balasoro on the eastern border of the state, is extctly similar in form to 
jthis piece found in western Mayurbhanj. 


♦ 



Matters of Moment 



ITALY ON THE DEFENSIVE 

The Italian adventure in Africa is entering on a now phase. News of 
Italy's rapid advance, and the successful Fascist encounters with Abyssinia's 
half-armed tribesmen with which the Press had been flooded for some- 
time past, have suddenly ceased, and instead we are hearing of tactical 
Italian retreats in the face of advancing enemy. The tables have been 
turned and the Italians, who hoped to penetrate to Adis Ababa and smash 
up the Abyssinian resistance in a short winter campaign, are paying the 
penalty of a too hasty advance. The Abyssinians with their arms and 
their confidence increasing with every day that passes, are now definitely 
on the offensive and are, day by day, regaling the world with the story 
of their successful counter-attacks. 

Simultaneously with the worsening of her position in Africa, Italy 
is experiencing a tightening of the position of the League. It seemed 
for a time that the Italian threat of war in case of the imposition of the oil 
embargo, would stop France and through her the League. Hut the Hoaro- 
Laval peace proposals never had a chance and were withdrawn before 
they were considered by the League. The anger of the British public 
and fifty odd nations of the League, drove Sir Samuel Hoare from office 
a~td though M. Laval has secured a bare vote of confidence from the 
Chamber of Deputies, he has been kept in power, says the report, not 
because of his foreign policy but because of his financial pioposals. The 
peace proposals which gave to Italy more than what she was offered 
before she plunged into war, and gave her more than was at all justified 
by the military situation, deserved no better fate. They were intended to 
destroy the League, by showing that after all war is a paying game. 

With the resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, and the rise of Mr. Anthony 
Eden to the Foreign^ Secretaryship, has come a perceptible stiffening of 
the League position. The oil embargo is once more certain, and only 
the date of its imposition remains to be fixed. France has assured England 
of her armed support in case of unprovoked Italian attack on the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean. If this present unity between Europe’s greatest 
land power and her greatest sea-power continues, then Mussolini’s adven- 
ture is foredoomed to failure. He might attack England or France, but 
that will only complete his ruin. Unless the Italian army in Abyssinia 
oan make better show, and deliver some lightning strokes under which 
the Abyssinian resistance will crumple up, Italy’s present adventnre is 
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going to end no -better than her <dd one of 18 M. She is running a race 
^inst Time, Raiiti iliid lh« SaitoilOtta, Md' the indfeattona are not veiT 
favourable for her dfnnlbg it 

JAPAN SPEEDINGI tSP HER HAVAE PROGRAMME 

Naval oirelea in Japan are apprehending that the possibility of any 
agreement being reached as the result of the present Naval <!Tonference, is 
very slight and the nation therefore should be ready to enter into a naval 
race with the great naval powers. As we pointed out in the previous issue, 
the Naval Conference is likely to break down over the Japanese claim 
to parity with England and America. Neither England nor U. S. A. is 
willing to concede that parity as it will give the Japanese fleet a definite 
superiority in the Far East via-a-vis the navy of England or America, while 
Japan knowing that she will have to fight both the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
together, and not one individually, seems to be bent on parity. 

That if the Conference breaks down, as there is every chance of it, 
there will be a naval race between the three great naval powers, there is no 
doubt. America has already declared her intention that treaty or no-treaty, 
the American navy will always be maintained at a ratio of 5 : 3 with the 
Japanese. The Japanese Naval Staff is determined that this should never 
be the case, and in the opinion of naval experts, if and when the Naval 
Conference breaks down. Japan will be more than ready for the ensuing 
race in armaments as her military men have taken care to build up her 
navy more up to the treaty limits, than that of any other of the five signa- 
tory powers of 1927. 

Anticipating the present developments, Japan started her second 
replenishment programme in 1932, which by the end of 1937 will bring her 
navy upto the full limits of the tonnage allowed her by the treaties, and 
will give her a navy composed, except in capital ships, entirely of under- 
age modern ships, the last word in naval design. Within the past two 
years the schedules of the Japanese naval programme have been greatly 
accelerated, and cruisers that formerly required three or four years to 
complete, are being rushed through in two years. If the race really begin 
in grim earnest, Japan is determined to start with a considerable advant- 
age over the Western Powers. 

BIGGER MARKETS FOR TEA WANTED 

The tea industry, in spite of the Restriction Scheme, is doing none too 
well, and recently a delegation cbnsistlng of Mr. H. A. Autrobus, chairman 
of the Indian Tea Association, Mr. J. Jones, chairman of the Tea Licensing 
Committee, and Er. J. A. Milligan, chairman of the Tea Cess Committee, 
made a tottr of Northern Bengal, in order to discuss informally with 
Indian and EttbopeSn tea growers problems relating to the industry. 

It csme ottt during the discussions that the most important need of 
the industry todsty is bigger market both within and without India. The 
oVerseaS nmrkets fbr IddlSb tea hSve shrunk perceptibly : while Iti' 
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1929, India azporled 880 milHoii ponndt of tea, in 198S abe is exporting^ 
only 810 million pounda. The reeovery of thla export trade is of vital 
importance, and no leas vital is the necessity of finding a market 
in India itself for the potential serptns of some tfO million pounds which 
the Indian estates will be able to produce in 1938. Restriction of crop and 
of exports is no solution. It is merely a palliative. Increase of consump* 
tion both at home and abroad is the only true remedy. The Indian Tea 
Cess Committee is of course alive to the need of it, and is making great 
dfforts towards it, but though not entirely unsuccessful, its efforts have 
not yet borne much fruit. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS 

The recently issued annual report lor 1934>35 of the Johannesburg 
Indian Social Welfare Association reflects the greatest credit on those 
entrusted with the fulfilment of its aims and objects. The report records 
a year of much useful work in welfare, relief and allied measures. One of 
its most valuable achievements was in the realm of old age pensions. 
The Association was impressed by the need for the provision for Indians 
in their old age, and, in co-operation with the Indian Congress in South 
Africa, made representations to the Minister concerned, as a direct result 
of which he promised to set aside a sum of money for each of the four Pro- 
vinces for the relief of indigent Indians. 

We are also glad to find from the report that the Association received 
most valuable help and cooperation from other Indian associations. The- 
report in particular acknowledges the help it received from the Moslem 
Associatioa The Association also received extremely valuable help 
from Kunwar Sir Mabaraj Singh and Lady Maharaj Singh, and above 
all, from Mrs. Hoernle, who as President of the Indu-European Women’s 
Association, first urged the formation of such an organisation for dealing 
with distress among Indians. 

• • * • • 

At a recent meeting of the Kenya Legislative Council, the Hon’ble 
A. B. Patel asked whether in view of the fact that provision had been made 
for Overseas Scholarships for European students. Government would 
make similar provision for Indian students proceeding overseas for higher 
studies. The Colonial secretary said in reply that no provision has been 
made for 1936, but if Mr. Patel wanted any stteh provision to be made he 
should raise the question when the Estimates for the Education Depart- 
ment are under Examination by the Standing Finance Committee. 

• • k • • 

Beferring to Indian education in his speenh od the occasion of the- 
opening of a recent session of the local Legislative Council, His Exoellenolf 
Em €k>veiEor of Kenya said Eiat Eie rapid inorease in the number of 
Indian cMMren had rendered the situation one of great difficulty, but 
provision for some increase in grants bad been made in the Budget. It 
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ba« been proposed to start a Teacher Training olass for Indian students in 
January, and the necessary provision has been made in the Estimates. 

CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 

Speaking at the second annual general meeting of the Indian National 
Airways Limited in mid-December, Hr. Qrant Oovan referred in his 
presidential address to the grave financial situation of the Company, 
and pleaded for Government help. He pointed out how in June and 
August last, the Company had to close its Calcutta-Dacoa-Chittagong 
and Calcutta-Rangoon services. The passenger traffic is yet very small, 
and the mail loads, he said, are simply infinitesimal. 

In the absence of any adequate passenger traffic and of mail loads, 
any future development work of the Company will depend fundamentally 
on the Government's attitude towards civil aviation. The Government 
have hitherto refused to consider the claim of civil aviation to State 
help, though, in our opinion, there seems to be every reason to grant 
it. Not that there is no chance for civil aviation in India ; the Tata enter- 
prise in Southern and Western India has already become a financially 
paying proposition. There is no doubt that, given some help in its ini- 
tial stages, the Airways will also soon become a paying proposition. 

It is unfortunately true, as Mr. Govan has deplored, that there is an 
unaccountable apathy for the institution in the public mind. Tet if 
we look to the national character of the Company, and the ability 
and enterprise its management have displayed, nothing can be less 
justified. The Company is a rupee Company registered in India. 
Of the total paid up capital of Rs. 11,60,355 no less than 87 per cent., 
or Rs. 10,10,112, is held by Indians. There are altogether 970 shareholders 
of whom 885, or 91 per cent, are Indians. Shareholders are widely spread 
•throughout the country and only 72 shareholders hold more than 500 
shares each, and of these 63 or 87i per cent, are Indians. The policy of 
the Company and its development work is guided by a Board of Direc- 
tors, the majority of whom are prominent Indian businessmen, and the 
European members of the Board are all very closely identified with the 
interest of this country. As to the staff, the company has been steadily 
increasing the Indian element of the personnel in responsible posts in 
all the departments ; and of the 91 persons who now constitute the staff, 
71 are Indians, and only 20 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In addi- 
tion the Company has got six seiected Indian trainers on its engineering 
and traffic branches. 

Development in civil aviation is taking place with Government assis- 
tance, either director indirect, in every country in the world in which 
aerial service exists, and we hope the Government of India will also ap- 
preciate the necessity of closely following in its wake, and thus confer 
upon the people of India the benefits of the fastest and the most modem 
means of transport 



Gleanings 

CIVILIZATION AND SOIL EROSION 

Urering: a coordinated land-planning programme for the conservation 
of the forest, agricultural and range lauds and water resources of his 
country Mr. W. G. Lowdermilk of Soil Conservation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, says in the Journal of Forestry (Juno 1935). 

Presentday archsiologists in their postmortems on excavations of mins of 
ancient civilisation have revealed some very illuminating information. They now 
tell us that some former civilisations, once revelling in a Golden Age of prosperity 
and surrounded by magnificence and opulence are crumbled in ruin half buried in 
^e dust and debris of their own destructive exploitation of the lands they once 
cultivated. Aerial pbotomraphs of ruins in Asia Minor, Palestine, North Africa and 
Pera are strikingly similar. All such ruins are in the regions of scarce vegetation 
bare hillsides and rock lowlands. History tells of vast armies surging back and 
forth across these regions. They must have been entirely dependent for food upon 
the surrounding country. Yet, now those barren, dry lands scarcely sustain the 
scattered native populations. 

The great despoiler of civilisations and landscapes is soil erosion, by wind and 
water. It is a disease which has followed mankind throughout the centuries in hhi 
exploitation and destructive treatment of the good earth firom which he received 
his sustenance — a disease difficult to discern at first and responsive to treatment 
in the early stages but absolutely fatal to civilization in its final stages. 

As the civilizations increased in population the crop demands upon the surround- 
ing land become greater. In the arid regions enlarged herds overgrazed their hill 
lands, destroying ue vegetative cover and grinding with their hoops the ground to 
powder. The exposed soils in dry seasons were swept aloft and blown by the wii^ 
and in rainy seasons were washed down the slopes by torrential flows to ruin the 
fertility of the lowlands. Cooke believes that the Maya civilization had to migrate 
because it was choked to death by mud washed from its own hillside com patches. 
Palestine and north China cut off their forests as the increased demand for food 
required the cultivation of the slopes. According to the steepness of the slopes, 
the rich humus soil which had been centuries in the making washed off in mree 
to twenty years, leaving the land sterile, rocky and bare, unprotected aud each rain 
dumped debris on the fertile lowlands or choked the irrigation canals and riven 
with silt 

Galling attention to the significant change in rate of erosional prd- 
oessea occasiondd by the clearing and borninit; of fpresta and other vegeta- 
tion, the breaking of the soil with ploogha and the heavy consumption of 
^e forage herbage by rapidly multiplying herds in V.S. A., the writer aa()f»''; 

which had" hee^ theroui^ly peoiestod thiiMg^ f^usi^ of years .hr 
BaBtlM of vegafcMimi, and for (hii reit^lP^^&eraqto 
organic coataats so favoordbile to ‘!BlHlmhbsr*«Ba'good^f^^ 
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suddenly exposed to'the dash of tonential tains chracterisins the climate of extensive 
regions. There began under these conditions a rate of soil erosion greatly in excess 
of the rates hitherto obtained. The significant fact of this period of indiffermt 
land use, still continuing over an expanding area, is that of the rates of soil formation 
over vast areas — a sure process of land destruction. Top soils have been literally 
washed away, leaving raw, conmaratively unproductive unahsorptive intractile 
subsoil exposed at the surface. Moreover concentration of runoff has removed the 
topsoil and cut enormous gullies deep into the underlying subsoil material, from 
which true production subsoil is formed only through ages of natural processing. 
These gullies are cutting headward and laterally inro valuable farms and forests, 
discharging with maximum speed the concentrated rain-fall descending from the 
upper watersheds into drainage ways and upon valley lands. So inalignant and 
ruthless has been the work of acclerated erosions that the productivity of millions 
of acres of rich, virgin farm land in densely populated regions of the United States 
has been destroyed within less than a century. 


DEVELOPING THE FRUIT INDUSTRY 


In India fruit cultivation on a commercial basis has made little head- 
way and fruit research has only had a beginning. On the other hand 
countries like France, Germany. Italy, United Kingdom, U. S. A. and Greece 
have made rapid and big strides in fruit production and valuable contri- 
butions to research in fruit growing. A study of the development of the 
fruit industry in various countries, says Dr. G. S. Gheema, D.SG. I.A.S. in 
the pages of Agriculture and Livestock in India, shows that research 
relating to fruit growing relates to the following aspects of the industry : 

1. The breeding of suitable varieties to meet the commercial needs of the world. 

2. The selection of proper root stocks and the adoption of convenient methods 
of propagation to facilitate their distribution on a large scale. 

3. Nutrition of fruit trees, pruning and cultural operations to get higher 
yield per unit area. 

4. The improvement of transport and storage to reduce damage during move- 
ment and the sale period of fruit. 

5. Methods of preservation by which surplus produce can be economically 
converted into more valuable products. 

6. Pests and diseases which attack fruit trees and reduce their yield and 
economic value. 

Where fruit-growing is an organised industry, every aspect of fruit cultivation 
is studied scientifically. 

In addition to the investigation of the above aspects of fruit growing, 
trade control and legislation have played a prominent part in recent 
advances in fruit-growing. 


The ^nefits of the application of the result of research are properly safeguarded 
by s-PPropriate legislative and administrative measures, with a view to protec&ig the 
mdustry against factors unfavourable to its growth. Such control tends 

1. to safeguard the industrial and economic interest of the people from 

competition, ° 

2. to check the introduction of harmful pests and diseases alung vrith new 
varieties of fruite or in other ways and 

3. to maintain economic balance between the growers* expenses and risks Anif 
profits. 


Legal restrictions are now a regular featnre of the trade control (d fruit growing 
in most countries. The cultivation is neat. The handling . of fruit is sanitary 
we marketing is properly organised. 
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Beside Trade control 

Agricultural co-operation is acting as a powerful instrument in promoting the 
growth of the industry in many parts of the world. Co-operative fruit farmings 
co-operative manufacture of wines and preserves and the preparation of fruit for 
mar&eting through co-operation are the growing tendencies of the modern age. 

Agricultural co-operative facilities facilitate credit, secure specialised staff and 
obtain favourable terms for the disposal of the produce. 

CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION 

The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture says that the Ministry of 
Agriculture (England) has made efforts for some thirteen years to stimu- 
late the production of clean milk through the organisation of clean milk 
competitions in the counties. First introduced in Essex in 1920 the clean^ 
milk competition scheme has been generally taken up by local authorities 
throughout the country, and in all important dairy districts such competi- 
tions have formed a regular feature of the country educational schemes. 
In 1933-34 twenty-six clean milk competitions were started in England 
and Wales. 

During the p^t thirteen years approximately 6000 dairy farmers have taken part 
in these competitions. Although this figure represents only about 1 in 80 of the 
dairy farmers of the country it must be remembered that the beneficial effect of these 
competitions extends far beyond the cpmpetitors. 

For dairy farmers who have passed through the clean milk competitions and 
who re(}uire some organised means to enable them to maintain their standard of 
production, county registers of accredited producers were instituted. The scheme was 
first introduced in Wiltshire in 1929 and in 1933-84 it was in operation in 11 counties. 
Briefly the scheme provided for the registration of producers who bad obtained 66f 
per cent marks available in a county clean milk competition of 6 months’ duration. 
Samples of milk from all accreditea producers on the register were examined each 
month and each sample was expected to conform with the following standard : 

Bacterial count not exceeding 300,000 per c. e. 

Bacillus Coli absent in one-hundredth c. c. 

A producer who failed tc conform with the standard in 3 consecutive months 
was suspended from the registry until such time as he submitted 3 consecutive satis- 
factory results. 

Certain distributive firms made use of the clean milk competitions or the 
register of accredited producers in connection with the payment of a bonus for milk 
of nigh standard. 

The scheme may be regarded as something of a first attempt on the lines of the 
Milk Marketing Board’s scheme for a Roll of Accredited Producers by which it has 
been supersedea. 

OVERPOPULATION IN INDIA 

Writing editorially on the above subject Current Science says : 

Recent authors on the population problem in India have drawn attention pri- 
marily to the question of food production. The argument is that the population of 
India is abeaajr living permanently on the verge of scarcity, and any addition is 
bonnd to result m an insumciency of the food supply. The advocates of birth-control 
emphasize that women who bear numerous children are subjected to miseries, that 
they lose their reserve vitality, and that the children are undernourished and are 
fildmerently educated. We are not dealing here with the question of maximum 
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population desirable, and in this connection it is essential to have an accurate esti* 
mate of the degree to which the recent rise in number has taxed the ability of the 
couatry to support its occupant at a reasonable standard of living. The ^sition 
of the economists in the European countries now appears to be that even if the lovr 
birth rate is reversed to former proportions, the rapid development that is taking 

! >lace in the world production of food would be adequate to meet any such increase, 
t is doubtful whether, within the next decade, the production of food in India, in 
spite of rapid researches in the mechanical and biological fields of agricultural occu^ 
pations, will be sufficient to cope with the increasing numbers. Nevertheless it is 
reasonable to suppose that the general adoption of improved and intensive methods 
of cultivation might result in an increased output of at least 30 per cent throughout 
India. If in the total cultivable area the process of raising crops was brought under 
scientific control and if by any chance the present population of India was not allowed 
to increase, there can be little doubt that the stanuard of living of the masses would 
rise rapidly. But the apprehension is that population shows a tendency to multiply, 
unless the law which governs increase is artificially suspended. Is this apprehension 
based on scientific theory ? 

Those who have investigated the population problem point out that this in- 
evitable increase need not necessarily bring misery in its train since “the orderly 
evolution of human knowledge justifies us in assuming that science will keep pace 
in discovering means of expanding opportunities of happy human existence’’ and 
the human organism is endowed with the power of adapting itself to an extent 
not yet imagined. Even if the existence of any community is threatened by an 
uncontrollable multiplication of its numbers beyond the means of subsistence, 
Nature has sufficient reserves in maintaining the balance by governing the ratio 
of fertility unassisted by any extraneous intervention. That Nature has not re- 
linquished her laws of maintaining a definite relation between the maximum 
dewable population and the means of subsistence is illustrated in the case of 
Arab population in Algiers, who show both a decrease in the birth rate which 
could not be ascribed to any voluntary practice of contraceptive technique, and a 
decrease in the death rate which equally could not be ascribed to improvement 
in public health measures. Attempts to effect a retardation of the rate of increase 
by voluntary limitation of the birth rate because of the diminution of returns 
from the land require closer investigation, before any scientific conclusions can 
be formulated. 


The second argument that repeated child-bearing involves misery to one sec- 
tion of the Inidan population, and apparently justifies the widen spread practice 
of family limitation by artificial methods. In one of her recent papers published 
in India, Dr. Marie Stopes has pointed out that the apparatus required by the 
general masses will cost practically nothing and the meAn.s of prevention of con- 
ception are available in the poorest houses. The argument that man lives in aai 
Artificial society and that his productivity must be governed by artificial means 
is generally acceptable, but his bodily functions remain natural and obey simple 
laws of metabolism. He retains sufficient plasticity to be affected by the environ- 
ment he has created for himself. It is well-known that the researches of American 
autWs on the reproduction rates of social groups have produced evidence of a 
negative relationship between educational advance and fertility ; farther it is al* 
most a demonstrable fact that full-time paid occupations of women are founJ 
incompatible with effective reproduction in any large community. Unhealthy 
crowding in slums seems to raise fert^^ but the rural developments which the 
Government of India and provincial authorities have initiated witb the object of ensur- 
ing decent environment and attractive housing for the poorer classes, and the campaign 
against congested areas in populous towns most counteract forces conducive to 
ffgfr ferity among families i^t eqpiipped for this responsibility. 


We are not nrsamg agdint ilw new doetniw of femiiy UaiptatMa. Its i 
W however, »adnaUf tnahiMd bf the opontion of ^fowe eod4 pMMioeaa i 
vna have noticed. It in mta Hi s l a tf hf ths A m owcaa 8e^ of iwK«%stqMi r 
anaiBaM ofnMlMidljte iM oAKaRtn^ ocoopatmi, bittag h o i i ini i»a .»i 
dfiifii inM ii%iMp Rw foMot ololfeotiat wuMmmm pm 
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the rate of fertility. The hope of lestrictii^ the popoUtion of India aeema to lie 
mote in &e rapid and enetgetic pcomotitm of ua^ social develcmments which 
moat inevitably affect the fertility rate, ^an in the promotion of the artihciul 
methods to which sentiment and custom are hard tu be reconciled. The results in 
the latter case are spactacokr, but those arising &om the former must be pro- 
gressiYe and slow. 

IS CONGRESS A POLITICAL PARTY ? 

In the pages of the current number of the Indian Review Mr. C. Raja- 
ffopalachar discusses the above question and says that fifty year’s work of 
Congress gives an unerring data for answering the question in the negative. 

A political party [ says Mr. C. Rajagopalachar 1 generally tries to spread a net 
for the sympathy of all persons and groups other than the principal combination 
ranged against it. Does Congress do this ? What does its long history including its 
most recent campaigns show in this respect ? It has been uncompromising in its 
opposition to every individual or organisation that has sought to divide the nation 
and work for the advantage of particular communities, without r^ard to the power 
or wealth of such communities, organisations or individuals. The Congress has op- 
posed communal organisations even of the majority community in India Perliaps 
some of the bitterest opponents of the Congress to-day are the leading lighten of the 
Hindu Sabha. Congress has similarly fought every organisation other than communal, 
when such organisation sought to divide the nation into group.s or classes with 
opposing interests and aims. 

Congress has fought religious orthodoxy and chosen tu incur the hostility of 
leaders with far-reaching influence over large ma.sses of people. It has done this 
in the cause of the uplift and emancipation of out-casto Hindus. Is this how a 
political party would act ? Detested, moneyless, powerless, in every way the Ilari- 
Jans could have well been ignored and their protests rightly referred to other ins- 
titutions working for social reform. Congress might have kept itself within the 
strict hounds of a political institution and avoided the wrath of ortliodox people 
who are really the great majority. It would have certainly done so had it been a 
mere political party. The little political importance that the Harijans have now 
acquired is itself the result of the bold steps taken by the Congress. It would be 
wrong to imagine that Congress thought it worth while to bid for popularity with 
Harijans, when its policy meant the undoubted alienation of the far more powerful 
orthodox leaders and communities and their mass following 

Congress has chosen to tight not only orthodoxy, but in the ppsuit of its prii^ 
doles has incurred the displeasure of every powerful element, which a mere noliti- 
ciu party would have waited for thorough consideration of its own power heforn 
venturing to displease. Look at the policy in regard to Swadeshi. The money, in- 
ffuence and power of the great importers of foreign goods have been spumed a.s 
nought in the pursuit of what Congress has deemed right. The full meaning of 
tiiia choice between might and right was seen when whole bazars, groups of wealthy 
merchants, trade combines and communities looked upon Congress as their bitterest 
«nemy and allied themselves with the Government and helped it in the execution of its 
repressive policy. The one and only thing that Congress considered was what 
would hinder or help the struggle for freedom and national welfare, and not who 
was great, or who was powerful or who was rich or would help Congress to attain 
power as a party. 

Then, look at the uncompromising attitude of the Congress in regard to Khadi 
and cottage industries in general. The Congress policy in tnis respect is not liked 
by the great Swadeshi manufacturers and the capitalists that control and profit by the 
milla and factories, who could place any amount of money and resources at the dis- 
posal of Congress, if only it gave up its opposition to factory products. If some 
uidian capitalists help the Congress, it 18 because humanity and patriotisui are forces 
too vital and Uving to be altomther killed by capitalism, and not because the factoiy- 
owners and manapng-agents nave any shadow of a belief that Congress would serve 

intentests. 
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Passing then to t&e Karachi resolution of the Congress, even « cursory examinap- 
tion of it would show that Congress has deliberately chosen a line in oj^sition to the 
interests of the powerful landlords, merchants and educated classes. Political partiea 
are constantly engaged under the guise of administrative improvements in creating 
good jobs which they cai^ dispose of to the hiuhest bidders in a politically permissiblo 
sense. Who brings power to the party, he shall have a good job. But Congress haa 
done the opposite by pledging itself to not only retrenchment but a revolutionary 
policy in res{)ect of all salaries. No act of the Conness has been so unpopular with 
the educated middle-class and mandarin families of India as the bOQ-rupees-resolution 
about official salaries, and yet Congress has kept faithful to its own aim, viz., the 
welfare of the masses, not minding what allies it loses or what resources it thereby* 
denies to itself. 

The Congress, in fact, is not one of many political parties. Every poli- 
tical party in India that works for the particular interest of this or that 
group, community or sub-community, looks upon the Congress as its one- 
great opponent, and wishes it were more compromising. Congress is a- 
"Party” opposed to all parties. Congress is the functioning of the nation- 
soul. 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY 

At the close of the Fifth Congress of the International Society of 
Sugar-cane Technology, which met at Brisbane from the 27th August to- 
3rd September last the delegates who hailed from all important sugar- 
cane countries of the world — Hawaii, Lousiana, Porto Rico, West Indies, 
Cuba, United States of America, Peru, South Africa, British India, Java,, 
and others— were taken on a tour through the various plantations and 
sugar factories in the Commonwealth of Australia. Narrating what the de- 
legates saw of the local sugar industry. Current Science says 

The dominant cane in cultivation in Australia to-day is Badila one of the 

origin^ types found in New Guinea This cane has been tried in various parts 

of India, out it has shown its usefulness only in one locality in South India in the 
factory plantations at Nellikuppam. 

Australia grows the sweetest cane in the world and the sugar recoveries are 
higher than in most other countries due chiefly to the quality or the raw material. 
The general trend of opinion at the Congress indicated the set of climatic condi- 
tions in Australia as the chief factor contributing to this superior quality. The 
Coimbatore cane— Co. 290 — which is proving useful in Australia chiefly on account 
of its marked resistance to the diseases common in Australia, shows better juice- 
quality in Australia than in India. 

But perhaps the greatest interest of the Australian industry to the visiting- 
delegates lay in its being on a “white Australia” policy and the adjustments ari- 
sing out of it. At present only white labour is employed in the sugar factories and* 
plantations. The standard of living in Australia is higher than in most other 
countries and the white labourer in the sugar plantations in Australia is entitled 
by law to receive as wages 16 shillings (Australian) per day which is almost equi- 
valent to about half a month’s wage in Java and India. 

This has led to a marked development in labour-saving machinery. From the 
time of planting — which itself is done by machinery right to the harvest, the ma- 
chine does all the field operations including weeding after cultivation, application 
of fertilisers, etc. As to harvesting machinery, though one was demonstrated ui 
one of the largest plantations, the mechanization of this part of the operation has not 
yet been a complete success. 

The whole indus^ in Australia ie run on a thoroughly planned basis, which.' 
naturally involves control at various, stages either by Govenunmit or psendo-officiaL 
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bodies like the Sogar-cane Prices Board set up by statute. The area from which the 
iMtory 13 to derive its supplies, the wages to be paid to the labourer, the working 
nours for labour, the price to be paid for the cane and the rate at which eugar is lO' 
•oe sold in the country, are all fixed. 

A i. certainly most interesting to learn that whereas the price of sugar per lb in 

Ai^traha was 4d, the same Australian sugar sold in the London markets fetched only 
IJd. Though Australia loses about £6 to (Australian) on every ton of sugar 
exported, ample justification for maintaining the industry is found (i) in finding 
employment for the Australian white population and that too at a high standard of 
populating the lather vulnerable North Queensland, and (iii) in supplying 
the country with home-grown sugar. 

The profits of the industry appeared to be better distributed than in most 
other countries and one marked feature was the fair number of factories owned by 
the growers themselves on a co-operative basis. 

IDEAL OF POLITICAL UNITY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

In an admirable exposition of the ideal of political unity in Ancient 
India and iis evolution in relation to that of spiritual and cultural unity 
Sri Arabindo says in his Defence of Indian Culture^ portions whereof are* 
culled for publication in the Modern Review : 

The whole b^is of the Indian mind is its spiritual and inward turn, its propen- 
sity to seek the things of the spirit and the inner being first and foremost and to look 
at all else as secondary, dependent, to be handled and determined in the light of the 
higher knowledge and as an expression, a preliminary, field or aid or at least a pendent 
to the deeper spiritual aim, — a tendency Therefore to create whatever it had to create 
first on the inner plane and afterwards in its other aspects. This mentality and the 
consequent tendency to create from within outwards being given, it was inevitable 
that the unity India first created for herself should be the spiritual and cultural 
oneness. It could not be, to begin with, a political unification effected by an external 
rale centralized, imposed or constructed, as was done in Romo or ancient Persia, 
by a conquering kingdom or the genius of a military and organizing people 

It is due to this original peculiarity, to this indelible spiritual stamp, to this 
underlying oneness amidst all diversities that if India^isnot yet a single organized 
political nation, she till survives and is still India. 

After all, the spiritual and cultural is the only enduring unity and it is by a 
persistent mind and spirit much more than by an enduring physical body and out- 
ward organization that the soul of a people survives. This is a truth which the 
positive Western mind may be unwilling to understand or concede, and yet its proofs 
are written across the whole history of the ages. But spiritual unity is a large 
and flexible thing and does not insist, like the political and external, on centra- 
lization and uniformity ; rather it lives diffused in the system and permits readily 
a great diversity and freedom of life. Here we touch on the secret of the difficulty 
in the problem of unifying ancient ludia. It could not be done by the ordinary 
means of a centralized uniform imperial State crushing out all that made for free 
divergence, local autonomies, established communal liberties, and each time that 
an attempt was made in this direction, it has failed after however long a term 
of apparent success, and we might even say that the guardians of India’s destiny 
wisdy compelled it to fail that her inner spirit might not perish and her soul bar- 
ter for an engine of temporary security the deep sources of its life. The ancient 
mmd of India had the intuition of its need ; its idea of empire was a uniting rale 
that respected every existing regional and communal liWty, that unneccessarily 
crushed out no livmg autonomy, that effected aspthesis of her life and not a 
merchanical oneness. Afterwards the conditions iinoer which such a solution might 
securely have evolved and found its true means and form and basis, disappeared 
and there was instead an attempt to establish single administrative empire. 
That endeavour, dictated by the perssure of an immediate and external neccessity 
failed to achieve a complete success in spite ^4te^eatne8e and splendour. It could 
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not doaobecftUM itfiDOomid AtrMtd thatvwaot erenhully compatible withtlM 
tm tain of the indian efarit. liliae beaa amai that the onderlying priaci|ile m 
the l ad i aa politiccHioriiai ayateagi waa a aratheaie cornmnanal aatoMinMa, tha 
aatonomy of the village, of the town and the capital city, of the caate, family, 
kula, religious vommunity. regional nnit The state or kingdom of confederated 
republic was a means of holding toMiher tmd synthetising in a free and livi^ 
organic system these autonomies. Tb» impmal problem waa to synthetise again 
these states, peonies, nations, effecting their unity but respecting their autonomy, uto 
a larger free and living organism. A system 1^ to be found that would maintain 
peace and oneness among its members, secure safety against external attack and 
totalise the free play and evolution, in its unity and diversity, in the nncoerced 
wd active life of all its constituent communal and regional units, of the soul and 
body of Indian civtiisation and culture, the functioning on a grand and total scale 
of the IMiarma. 

The failure to achieve Indian unity of which the invasions and the final sub- 
jection to the foiaigner were the consequence, arose therefore at once from the 
magnitude and from the peculiarity of the task, because the easy method of a 
centralized empire could not truly succeed in India, while it seemed the only device 
possible and was attempted again and again witii a partial success that seemed for 
the time and a long time to justify it, but always with an eventual failure. I have 
suggested that the early mind offodia better understood the essential character 
of the problem. The Vcdic Bishis and their aucceasors made it their chief work to 
found a spiritual basis of Indian life and to effect the spiritoal and cultural unity of 
the many races and peoples of the peninsula. But they were not blind to the necessity 
of a political unification. Obaerving the conatant tendency of the clan life of the 
Aryan peoples to consolidate under confederacies and hegemonies of varying propor- 
tions, vairadya, iamrajya, they saw that to follow this line to its fall conclusion 
was the ri^t way and evolved therefore the ideal of the Chakravarti, a uniting 
imperial rule, uniting without destroying the autonomy of India’s many kingdoms and 
peoples, from sea to sea. This ideal they supported, like everything else in Indian 
me, with a rairitual and^ reUgious sanction, set up os its outward symbol the Aswa- 
medha and Bsdasuya sacrifices, and made it the dharma of a powerful king, his royal 
and religious duty to attempt the fulfilment of the ideal He was not allowed by the 
dharma to destroy the liberties of the peoples who came under his away nor to 
dethrone or annihilate their royal houses or replace their archons by his officials and 
governors. His function was to establish a suzerain power possessed of sufficient 
military strength to preserve internal peace and to combine at need the full forces 
of the country. And to this elementary function came to be added the ideal of the 
fulfilment and maintenaaee under a stioug nniting hand of the Indian dharma, the 
right functioning of the spiritual, religious, ethical and social culture of India. 

There is no historical evidence that this ideal was ever successfully carried into 
execution, although the epic tradition speaks of several such empires preceding the 
Dharmarajya of Yudhisfathira. At the time of Buddha and later when Chandragupta 
and Ghanakya were building the first historic empire, the country was still covered 
with free kingdoms and republics and there was no united empire to meet the great 
jaid of Alexander. 


Great empires were built up under the Mauryas. the Sungas, the 
Kanwas, the Andhras and the Guptas, but these empires 

Suffered by the inevitable haste, violence, and artificially of its first construe- ' 
tion to meet a pressing need, because that prevented it from being the deliberate, 
natural and steady evolution in the old solid Indian maimer ofthe truth of her 
deepest ideal. The attempt to establish a centralized imperial monarchy brought 
witb it not a free synthesis but a breaking down of regional autonomies. Althoa(^ 
according to the Indian principle their institutes and customs were respecte^ these 
could not real!} Sourish under the shadow of the imperial centralizatiofl. The fine 
peoples ofthe ancient Indian world braan to disappear, meir broken materials serving 
afterwards to create the now axieting Indian races. 

" I ' '■ 
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The Joint Session of the Executives ot the National Agriculturist 
Parties of Agra and Oudh was held at Baradari, Kaiser Bagh, Luokuow 
on November 29. 198S at 8 p. m. Among those who were present were the 
Hontle Sir Jawala P. Srivastava, Nawab Saheb of Chhatari, Raja Sir 
Rampal Singh, Ra}a Saheb of Jahangirabad, Raja Mohammad Sa-adat 
All Khan of Nanpara. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, Raja Yuveraj Dutt 
Singh of Oei, Raja Saheb Tirwa, Raja Birendra Bikram Singh of Payag* 
pur, Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai Rajeshwar Bali, Raja Sri Ram. 
Kunwar Girwar Singh, Sheikh Mohammad Habibullah. Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar Maheshwar Deyal Seth, Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behan Misra, 
Kunwar Lakshmi Raj Singh. Rai Bahadur Indra Narain, Rao Naraing Rao 
Khan Bahadur Ohaudhuri Ali Akhtar, Kunwar Jagmohan Singh, Lala 
Hari Ram, Syed Alizaz Rasul of Sandila, Mohammad Ishaq Khan of Bastl 
Nawab Mohammand Sultan, Syed Mohammad Hussain, Pt. Tribhuwan 
Nath Awasthi, Lala Dwarka Nath, Mr. Hasan Raza, Pt. Kattyayani Dutt of 
Birapur, Pt. Jadadieh Prashad, Maulvi Ekram Ali, Mohammad Khtasan Ali 
and Ghaudhuri Fateh Ali 

Nawab Saheb of Chatari proposing and the Hon'ble Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Yusuf seconding. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, President of the 
National Agriculturist Party of the Oudh took the chair amid cheers. He 
thanked the members of the conference for the honour done to him in elecU 
ing him President and said that the Agriculturists of Agra and Oudh should 
combine to promote their interests and leave aside personal interests and 
prejudices and forget that they were inhabitants of tho provinces of Agra 
or Oudh. He favoured the idea of close co-oporation between the two 
provinces and expressed his pleasure that they were meeting. 

He was followed by Rai Bahadur (now Baja) Kunwar Maheswar 
Dayal Seth, Secretary of the Party in Oudh, who on bis own behalf and on 
behalf of the Oudh Party heartily welcomed the members of the Agra Party 
to the joint session and expresed his great pleasure tbM both the parties 
wei:e meeting together on a oonunou platform to tdmik out a common line 
of action. He was partiouisrly pleased that the idea of holding the (oint 
session, which originated from hin 4 ,lmd been A practieal shape. He 
said that the party in Oqdh fmm dte ^Uiniag kiwd’ the idea of unloa iu 
view. He then gave a brief, ksrtpity of the W9rk dque by the party in Oudh 
aitd sfdd that in six diatristat^ QM formid'lKanAhss of, Urn pertf bad been 
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formed while in other 'dietrieU also the epade work had been done and in 
a couple of month’s time he hoped to complete the organiaation by fcnrming 
branches in those districts also. He said that the party was gaining 
strength from day to day and following coherent organisation to carry on 
the work with all the zeal that the present situation demanded. He said 
that they had about 37.000 members of the party in Oudh and have colteo 
ted about 17,000 rupees towards the funds of the party. He then 
announced the donations which had been made towards the funds of the 
party. 

He said that the party was running candidates for the District 
Board elections in the Districts of Hardoi, Sitapur and Lakhimpur where 
they were meeting with great success. He explained that in every District 
a Central Committee with branch committees in each Tehsil and sub* 
branches scattered all over the districts have been formed. Several villa* 
ges have been grouped together and have been placed under a Sub- 
Committee. They were all knit together and informed by the common 
directing spirit of the Central body. He said that it was very necessary 
that both the parties should chalk out a common line of action so as to 
form one party in legislature. In the end he appealed to the members 
present to devise means and ways for the success of both the parties so that 
they may be of real service to the country and the community and be able 
to guide the Taluqdars, Zemindars and Agriculturists of these provinces 
on right lines so that they might face the dangers which lay ahead. 

Raja Saheb of Tirwa then followed. He thanked the party in Oudh 
for their kind invitation and said that they were very happy to meet the 
Executive of the Oudh party in the historic hall and thanked the Oudh 
people for their kindness. He then explained the work done by the Agri- 
culturist Party in Agra. Sheikh Mohd, Habibullah then proposed that 
the formal amalgamation of both the parties was not desirable and he 
favoured the idea of co-operation and co-ordination. He suggested that 
a co-ordination committee be formed to which both the parties may elect 
a small number of members to co-ordinate the activities of both the 
parties. He said that the party in Oudh has adopted Dominion Status 
as its political goal and have also added five new necessary points to the 
aims and objects of the party which have brought the Agriculturist Party 
on the level of any other political party in India. He said that they were 
not satisfied with the new reforms though they were prepared to work 
it to gain the maximum benefit for the country. He said that they yielded 
to none in the love of their motherland or in their efforts to promote her 
interest Rai Rajeshwar Bali thought that it was unnecessary to elect a 
small committee to co-ordinate the activities of both the parties. Some 
other members Cfe^oured the idea of holding joint session frequenUr 
instead of electing another small committee to co-ordinate the activities of 
the parties. Nawabzada Liaqat Ail Khan thought that it would not be easily 
possible to hold the jtdnt sessions of the Executives of the parties fre» 
quently and explained tiie variods diffieultieS in doing so. Rai Bahadur 
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Xnnwar Maheshwar Dayal Seth and Raja Saheb of Tirwa also spoke 
faeonring the resolution of Sheikh Mahammad Habibullah and expressed 
their agreement with Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. Nawab Saheb ot 
Ohhatari was requested by the President to give his opinion on the point. 
Speaking at length about the aims and objects of the party he said that he* 
wanted to make it clear that the party was formed not to oppose any- 
other political party but to safeguard their interests. He favoured the- 
idea of having a small co<ordinating committee and explained the line of 
action which the party should adopt. The Hon’ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava 
also spoke. After a long discussion the following resolution was passed 
by the Oommittee 

"In order to improve the working of the two National Agriculturist 
Parties of Agra and Oudh and with a view to obtain closer co-oporation 
in the activities of the two parties it is resolved to constitute an advisory 
committee consisting of the President, Secretary and Treasurer of each 
party as ex-officio members and four other members elected by the 
Executive Boards of each party. One of the members of the advisory 
oommittee shall be the convener". 

It was also proposed that the Co-ordinating committee when formed 
«hould draw up a programme for fighting the elections to the local legis- 
latures and place it for approval before the Executive Committees of the> 
respective parties. 

Raja Saheb of Tirwa proposed a vote of thanks to the chair and* 
said that they all must feel grateful to Raja Sir Rampal Singh Saheb 
for conducting the proceedings of the meeting in a very satisfactory 
manner. Rai Bahadur Kunwar Maheshwar Dayal Seth in the end thanked 
all the members present for their kindly taking the trouble of attending 
the joint session and hoped that their .joint labour would produce' 
results of lasting benefit for the success of both the parties. He invited all' 
the members to take tea at his house. Among those who attended the party 
were The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, The Hon’blo Sir Jwala 
P. Srivastava, Nawab Saheb of Chhatari, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Raja 
Sahebs of Oel Payagpur, Jahangirabad and Tirwa, Raja Sri Ram, Nawab- 
zada Liaqat Ali Khan, Kunwar Oirwar Singh, Kunwar Lakshmi Raj Singh, 
Sheikh Mohammad Habibullah, Rai Bahadur Indra Narain, Kunwar Quru 
Narain and Lala Hari Ram. 
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Makft It Tcmik Own 

If a man lives tor 8 hundred reera; he establishes a record of living 
well above the average expectation of hnrnan life. But a hundred years ih 
the Hie of a nation is like a drop In the ocean ofThne, 

Man’s life is counted by years ; the life of a people by oentiivies. If aji 
vanishes from the scene, day after day, like the waves of the sea ; civili- 
sations pass at the points of ap epoch which lasts, from several hundred 
years to several thousand years. Whatsis, then, a century iu a country's 
progress towards advancement f India, for iostanoe, has witnessed the 
rise of her tea industry from a Jungle plant growing wild, from a simple 
botanical experiment, a hundred years ago. to a nughty industry* Tbw 
record is something of which we all feel proud, but can we visualise tha 
time when this great industry of India will have attained the utmost pro- 
gress it is oapaMe of attaining f That obviously we cannot, but what we 
caa see is that if the whole of India became tea-conscious within a mesura- 
hie diotanoe of time, India would attain a position second to none in the 
world's trade. 

India, where the herb is gyown, and from where a very large portkui 
of the world’s tea supply comes, consumes today actually less of the herb 
per head of her population than most oountries of the world wham 
but Indian tea is drunk. That is something to speculate op. If every 
Indian drank even a pound of tea a year, there would be no need to 
reatriet the productive powers of the industry. It would have to 
at a rate much faster than the rate it has grown through the last hundred' 
years. The next hundred years of the Indian tea indnitry woujUl then he 
a period of much greater advancement. 

There can be no inors Isndahto aim few the Indian people than Wiry 
and help as much as they cap this natioiud kidoslvy of theirs whiMi has aw 
great a futwe lying in front of ii The history of a bundrad years’ etrtsr^ 
prise in building up this industry has but one lemon torus today, which ' 
is that we should make tea our own, in the same way as others who have 
learnt to appreciate the merits of Indian tea have made it part and parcel 
of their daily lives. 
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[0 matter how much you like playing with the children, 
it is tiring after a bit ; those youngsters seem to have so 
much excess energy and want you to join in everything ! 
How disappointed they are when you can’t go on for ever. There 
is a solution, of course, that will keep everybody — you and your 
children — happy. Just sit down for a while and drink a few cups 
of good Indian Tea. This refreshing beverage will quickly dispel 
your tiredness. There’s nothing like good Indian Tea to keep you 
£t. Make it a habit ; you’ll soon feel the benefit. 


HOW TO PREPARE TEA. Use good Indian Tea. Boil 
fresh water. Rinse with warm water a clean and dry 
earthenware teapot Take oneteaspoonful of tea for every 
person and one extra for the pot. Pour boiling water on 
to tea leaves in the pot. Allow five minutes 
Jj for infusion ; then pour out into cups, 

f adding milk and sugar. 


The only family beverage ■ IMMAIV XE] JL 


I.K.: 
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The Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) 

Bill, 1935 


Bt Sachin Sen, m.a., b.l 

T FIF Bengal Court of Wards ( Amendment ) Bill 1935 that has been 
accepted in the Council represents the constructive efforts of the 
Government towards the protection of creditors in as much as the Agri- 
cultural Debtors* Bill seeks to give protection to the debtor commnnity. 
In an atmosphere of confused thinking the Amending Bill has been in- 
terpreted as a measure for the protection of landlords but on closer 
analysis it will be found that it embodies the attempt of the Government 
for the protection of encumbered estates in the interest of creditors, much 
loss in the interest of the wards. Incidentally the protection of creditors 
will go a long way towards the saving of the encumbered wards them- 
selves. That is after all the bye-product, if not the waste-product, of the 
amending Bill. 

The Amending Bill enunciates the principle that the circumstances 
of the estates will be the primary factor guiding the relief of scheme 
contemplated therein whereas tho original Court of Wards Act was passed 
to give relief to encumbered estates with due regard to their historical 
importance and other family contributions towards the cause of British 
rule in India. The Act was intended to be a relief measure thought to 
be doled out to those families to whom the British Administration has 
reasons to be grateful. Since then tho Act has been amended to give 
scope to the play of many other factors but the present amendment 
bases their whole scheme of relief on economic grounds. Under the 
amending Bill the central idea is that if the property is insufficient to 
pay the liabilities of the proprietor. Government cease to take any 
responsible interest in it. It is further contemplated that unless the 
Government can satisfy their management charges, the provisions of 
the wards cannot be looked ofter. All these principles come into direct 
conflict with the intent of the original Act. But the sheer force of eco- 
nomic laws necessitates the Government to depart from the old princi- 
ples. The amending Bill is based on economic laws without any i^igUrd 
to the influeuees of history, traditions and servicels df the isitatis bbn- 
cerned. This is a democratic approach to the protection of vested in- 
terest. 
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The amending Bill makee among others the following important 
changes : — 

(i) Where any property is in charge of the Court of Wards no Civil 
Oourt shall execute any decree or order against the person or property 
of the ward within 4 years from the data of the commencement of the 
Act and for seven years thereafter if the interest due under such order 
or decree bo paid in full every year, 

(ii) When the Oourt of Wards decides to withdraw from the charge 
of any property on the ground that the property is insufficient to pay 
the liabilities of the proprietor, it may call a meeting of his creditors 
to elect not less than two trustees to administer the property. 

(iii) With regard to the application of moneys received by the Mana- 
ger the order of payment provided for in the existing Act is materially 
altered to give preference to management charges and to relegate many 
other important matters. 

These important changes have been made in the interest of the 
encumbered estates and to facilitate the of the work “Oouri” in the adinis- 
tration thereof. During these days of depression moratorium on dehls is 
considered fair even from the creditors’ standpoint. If a creditor is 
allowed to disrupt the estates of encumbered wards, that is all to the 
detriment of the vast body of creditors. Accordingly the estates are 
given a few years to settle their affairs unhampered by Court decrees so 
that after the scheduled period the body of creditors may bo satisfied in 
their entirety. This is on the part of creditors a period of waiting with 
a view to greater gains. 

Secondly, the administration of property by trustees on withdr.awal 
from charge by the Oourt of Wards is contemplated to give a second 
chance to hopelessly encumbered estates to struggle their way into 
honest liquidation of debts. This is not an attempt to wreck but to res- 
tore the encumbered estates. In all these sections it may justifiably bo 
contended that the interests of creditors were more largely in view than 
those of wards. This criticism only justifies the standpoint that the 
amending Bill has been predominantly a measure for the protection of 
creditors. 

Thirdly, even in arranging the order of payment the obligations of 
wards have to a certain extent receded in the background and other econo- 
mic issues have been pushed into the forefront. 

The Bill in ail fronts, it may be contended, is primarily a measure 
for creditors. 

In this connection it will not, I dare say, be out of place to point out 
that the landlords of Bengal have no voice in the administration of the 
wards’ estates and as such the difficulties of the landholding community 
receive little appreciation. It is interesting to find that the Oourt of Wards 
Ju the United Provinces is a natatory body, invested widi definite exeoative 
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powers and consisting of a President and nine members. Under this 
Act'none of the members may be elected or nominated unless they pay 
land-revenue or under proprietory rent amounting to Rs. 16000. though 
the President may. There is also an advisory Committee to advise the 
Court of Wards administration in every district which contains estates 
under superintendence. The members of the Committee are ordinarily 
chosen from landowners of some standing. 

"The Court of Wards in the United Provinces (says the Act) shall 
■consist of : 

(a) a whole-time President paid by the Court of Wards and appoin- 
ted by the Governor after consulting the Court of Wards on such remune- 
ration, if any, and such conditions of the tenure of office as the Governor 
may, after consulting the Court of Wards, deem fit in the case of each 
President, (b) three members elected by the British Indian Association, 
(c) throe members elected by the Agra Zemindars’ Association, (d) two 
members of the United Provinces Legislative Council elected by that 
douncii, and (e) one member nominated by the Local Government. 

Provided that no person except the President shall be elected or 
nominated as a member who does not pay land revenue or under- 
proprietory rent amounting to Rs. 1,500 or who is not in receipt of a 
maintenance allowance of at least Rs. 1,200 a year from the estate of a 
proprietor". 

The United Provinces Court of Wards Amendment Act v of 1933 
shows constructive statesmanship of the Government in the smooth 
administration of the Wards’ estates and it is an excellent measure from 
which the Government of Bengal, if they propose to be fair, may take 
hints for amending their Court of Wards Act. The association of land- 
lords with the administration of the Wards’ estates is a matter of great 
importance both in the interest of the landholding community and of the 
Government. Such a provision will allay suspicions, ensure smooth admi- 
nistration, and remove causes of injustice. 

^ 




THE BENGAL FORWARD FURNITURE HOUSE 

27, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ALL HIGH CLASS ANT) SUPERFINE FURNITURES 
FOR HOUSEHOLD REQUIREMENTS AND OFFICE PURPOSES. 


Muffusil Orders Carefully and Promptly Executed. 


Your visit is Honourably Solicited. 



The Raja of Nashipur’s Minute of Dissent 

to Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment) BUI, 1935. 

[ The Raja Bahadur of Nashipur signed the Report of the Select 
Committee on the above Bill subject to the following note of dissent. 
The Bill as amended by the Select Committee, has now been passed, 
with slight modifications which leave the issues raised by the Raja 
Bahadur practically unaffected. On a proper reading of the amended 
Act it would appear to all intelligent persons that its provisions are 
calculated to serve the interests o f like creditors even more than those 
of debtor-wards. In this view of the thing the Raja Bahadur^s objec- 
tion to the vesting of the estates in creditor-trustees and his grounds 
therefor, will appear specially significant. His objection to the order 
of payment of charges has more than a mere sentimental ground to 
stand upon. The Government in their anxiety to bo assured of their 
management charges are about to do, as the Raja Bahadur has pointed 
out, a great public wrong by creating conditions under which wards 
may find it impossible to hold certain religious or customary obser- 
vances or to discharge certain obligations enjoined upon them by their 
deceased ancestors by testament or othertvise. — Ed. L. J-] 

On principle I strongly object to the insertion of new clause 12 (ii) because 
the underlying object is entirely n(iw and has been adopted in the Select Commit- 
tee for the first time. It was not recognized in f he Bill as presemted and tlie Coun- 
cil had no occasion to express any opinion on it, nor public ojunion elicited on this 
point by circulation. In my humble opinion the views of the public !ind of imi»or- 
tant associations should be called for before it may be adopted by the Conucil. 
The Council should know definitely the vie.ws of the public on this important question 
enunciating a new principle vitally affecting the party. If this clause be passed, 
it will prove ruinous to the estates. Without proper safegaurds, the step of phicing 
the management in the hands of the creditors will be like throwing the debtor’s 
estate to tlie tender mercies of the creditors who will naturally care more for their 
dues than for the preservation of the estate. 

Generally speaking, the Court of Wards takes up estates in which there is 
possibility of redeeming them after administering for some time. Fifteen years 
are the average number of years in which an encumbered estate may hope to clear 
off debts and such estates are generally taken up by Court. But there may bo 
estates in which more than that period, say twenty or thirty years or more, are 
required to restore the normal position of solvency. What would bo the fate of 
such an estate ? Are they to be declared as hopeless or will they be placed under 
the administration of creditors as proposed in this section ? Generally, estates 
are to be administered for two or three yeare before any scheme can be made of 
the probable number of years in which the debts can be cleared, and it is for this 
that the extension of tne moratorium is proposed in this Bill. 

If after administering the estate for two or three years, the Court finds 
that the estate is .not re^lnable in the course of reasonable time of fifteen 
years, but it will take more than fifteen years, they wiU then give up the 
administration and place it under the trusteeship of the creditors. In such cases, 
though the condition of the estate is not abscuataly hopdess, bat only requires 
eome more time, the Court by tbeb action de{aiT« the debtor of the chances of re- 
deeming it» 
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In the clause as drafted the expression '^reasonable period” has not been 
defined. There is no bar to the relinquishment of an estate by the Court after twa 

or three years’ administration and the discretion of considerating what ‘^reasonable 
period” is, lies wholly in the Court of Wards and its proper exercise cannot be 

S uestioned. Under the circumstances, some check on its exercise should be provi* 
ed in the Act. 

Vesting of the estate in a body of creditors is like vesting of a property in the 
Official Assignee. Very few estates are restored to the proprietors after adminis- 
tration by the Official Assignee as the establishment and other charges, such as 
remuneration, etc., are so nigh that the estate is run through in meeting them. 
Thus there •should be hard-and-fast rule with regard to the remuneration of 
trustees. 

In any case, the creditors who will undertake the administration of the estate 
as trustees should be debarred from realizing their own dues in the first instance. 
The duty of trusteeship being statutorily cast on them, any non-administration or 
mal-administration should amount to breach of trust for which they should be 
liable. A clear provision to this effect should be embodied in the Bill. 

In the existing Act the payment of all charges necessary for the maintenance, 
education and religious observances of the ward and his family has been made the 
first charge in Class 1, and only the “payment of such religious, charitable and 

other allowances and allowances and donation befitting the position of 

the ward’s family” has been relegated to the fifth position in Class II. There are 
indeed v(^ry cogent reasons for treating the maintenance, education and religious 
allowances of the ward as the first charge on the property. There are certain reli- 
gious observances of an obligatory nature, either enjoined by the Will of the founder 
of the family or hallowed by tradition handed down through generations ; the 
disturbance of such sort of religious observances will seriously wound the suscep- 
tibilities of the ward and of his family and also the public at large. So this 
provision of religious allowances should be placed in the same category with the 
allowance of wards. 
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Reviews 


The Usha— a Quarterly Journal op Art and Literature— Organ of 
THE Punjab Literary League. 

The Punjab Literary League is to be congratulated for 
their enterprise in publishing such a well-bound and neatly printed 
quarterly Journal of great cultural interest. Although the market is 
already glutted with too many Journals, the Usha with its apotheosis of 
art and literature is sure to make headway in the long run. Its mission 
is laudable is as much as it intends to establish a cultural fellowship among 
the heterogeneous races of the world. India with her sick hurry and 
divided aims is passing through a terrible crisis. Young men can render 
no greater service to their country than to quicken the Preams and the 
visions of their countrymen, to keep even before their eyes that neither 
business nor politics is the life of a nation, but that there must be the 
quest of truth and beauty. It will really be a mat ter of great national 
pride if the Usha with its .shafts of light succeed in dispelling the murkey 
gloom of modern life. It is a common experience that Indian journals 
as a class are jejune in interest. They are hardly found to pop up our 
jaded intellectual interests. When they start they start rather promi- 
singly but they cannot maintain their unique eminence long. We hope 
that such will not be the case with Usha. The issue of the U.sda under 
review is full of variety. It has endeavoured to treat of diverse topics 
representing divers aspects of life. In fact it has in it not only original 
and imaginative pieces but also critical and topical articles. It is an 
interesting miscellany of art and literature which is both instructive and 
edifying. The price of the periodical, in the view of attractive get-up, 
is moderate. We commend it wholeheartedly to the reading public. 


Dr. I. M. MALLICK’S (m.a., m.d., b.l.) patent. 
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Notes # News # Comments 



New Year’s Greetings 

Wo offer our hearty New Year’s greetinjors to all our patrons and 
constituents. We also extend our sincerest congratulations to those of 
our patrons and subscribers who have been accorded well-merited distinc- 
tions by His Majesty’s Government, on the New Year’s Day for their many 
qualities of head and heart and various services in the country, s cause. 

New President of the British 
Indian Association (Oudh) 

We congratulate Raja Sir Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad, on his 
election as President of the British Indian Association in the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Raja Sir Rampal Singh. The circums- 
tances connected with his election are symptomatic of a great change 
in the interest and outlook of zemindar community. Out of the 342 Taluq- 
dars of Oudh, who are entitled to vote, 300 were present at Kaisarbagh Ba- 
radari and 290 of them voted. Many of them had come from long distances. 
Sir Jogendar Singh, for example, had come all the way from Lahore. And 
for the first time since the Association was founded, eight women voters 
■exercised their right. All this is indicative of the awakening among the 
Zemindars and of their spirit of progress. 

Agra Zemindars wait on Governor 

A deputation of Agra Zemindars led by Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan 
recently waited on His Excellency the Governor of.the United Provinces 
at Lucknow. 

Other members were the Raja Saheb of Pilibhit, Rai Indra Narayan 
•of Etah, Rai Bahadur Vaidya Nath Das of Benares, Mr. Badri Nath Eaku 
of Fatehpur, Rao Mabaraj Singh of Etah, Eunwar Ram Singh of Aligarh, 
Rai Krishna Kishore Chandra of Gorakhpur, Mr. Anandswarup of Benares 
and Munshi Gajadbar Prasad and Hassan Siddiqui, the Honorary Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of Agra Province Zemindars’ Association. 
Mr. J. M. Clay, the Finance Memh^t Kunwar Sir Maharaj ^gh. Home 
Member and Mr. A. Waugh, Beveoue Secretary, were present. 

It is understood that the deputation made representations regarding 
rent and revenue problems whiob have arisen is view of the approashiag 
periodical settlement. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, who waathesiHgEeB^ 
man, placed the Zemtodars’ casa dearly b^^^ the Governor and th» 
Aiasttaaiou Mady tank 
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Recommendations ol Central Education 
Board 

The Central Advisory Board of Education, which concluded its ses* 
sion recently, has definitely suggested a thorough overhauling of the 
present system. In its opinion, the most effective means of improving 
the situation lies in the radical reconstruction of school education in such 
a manner that the scheme of such education would consist of definite 
stages, each with a clearly defined objective, as a result of which pupils 
would be diverted on completion of each stage to practical occupations 
and to vocational institutions. 

This policy of reconstruction, says an official statement issued at the 
end of the session, should, therefore, be one not of restricting educa* 
tional facilities in any way but rather of diverting at a comparatively 
early age, a number of pupils who after having acquired suitable mea- 
sure of general education, would be capable of receiving training of a 
practical and vocational type for which ample facilities should be 
provided. 

The Board is of the opinion that a radical readjustment of the pre- 
sent system of education in schools should be made in such a way as not 


Remember Musical Instruments When 
Doing Your Winter Shopping 

The claim of musical instruments as 
presents for your dear ones on festive 
occasions is by no means less than that 
of clothes and ornaments. 

The House of Dwarkin’s has been deal- 
ing in musical instruments for over 
60 years and it is here that you can 
get your needs filled to your satisfac- 
tion. There is a fine and large assort- 
ment of Harmoniums, Violins, Esrajes, Setars, Organs, Gramophones, 
Records, Flutes, etc. which the firm offers at the very lowest prices 
compatible with reliability. Every article offered by Dwarkin’s is 
protected by a guarantee of flawlessness. 

Please write for Catalogue stating for what instruments. 

DWARKIN & SON. 
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only to prepare the pupils for professional and UniTorsity courses but 
also to ehable them at the completion of the appropriate stages to be diver> 
ted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. These stages 
should be 

(a) the primary sta^e, which should aim at providing at least a minimum. 

{ general education and training and which will ensure permanent literacy ; (b) the 
ower secondary stage, which will provide a self-contained course of general edu- 
cation and will consitnte a suitable foundation either for higher education or for 
specialized practical courses. In rural areas a course of this stage should be provi- 
ded which would aim at the development of practical aptitudes and be made 
compulsory; (c) the higher secondary stage in which would oe included institutions 
with varying lengths of courses — (i) preparing students for admission to Univer- 
sities in art and science ; (ii) for training teachers in rural areas ; (iii) for agricul- 
tural training ; (ivl for clerical training and (v) for training in selected technical 
subjects which should be chosen in consultation with employers. 

To work out its ideas into definite plans and into greater details,, 
four committees have been appointed — the Women’s Education Committee 
the Secondary Education Committee, the Vernacular Education Committee, 
and the Vocational and Professional Education Committee. 

The Women’s Education Committee consists of Lady Grigg, Ila|kumari Amrit 
Kanr, Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. Bagvandas and the Hon. Mr. Azizul Haq. The Secondary 
Education Committee consists of the Hon. Abdul Aziz, Mr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, 
Mr. H. F. Saunders Grieve and the Hon. Mr. Khaparde. The Vernacular Educi^ 
tion Committee is composed of Mr. Parkinson, the Hon. Sir J. P. Srivastava, Raj- 
kumari Amrita Kaur, Sir Radhakrishnan, the Bishop of Lahore and Sir George 
Anderson. The Vocational and Professional Education Committee, is composed 
of Sir T. B. Sapni, Sir J. P. Srivastava, Mr. Ramunni Monen, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
and Mr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee. 

That a thorough overhauling of our educational system is necessary we 
fully concede, but as we have insisted in these columns previously, the reform 
should consist in the opening up of new facilities and not in closing down 
of the existing ones. Inspite of ail the talk of the superfluity of University 
educated men in India, it can hardly be disputed that the percentage of 
of Indian’s people who have received University education is much below 
that in the great civilized countries of the world. Tf there is so much of 
unemployment among the educated in India, it is not because our supply 
of educated men is large, but because our demand for them is very small. 
The proper way to meet the problem of educated unemployment in the 
country lies not so much in a reform of the educational system, but in in- 
creasing the demand in the country for educated' workers. India is a very 
backward country, and there is room in every direction for organisation 
and improvement.' Any such organisation and improvement wilhincrease the 
demand for educated workers, and that is what the Government should 
be after. That will minister to India’s progress, and at the same time 
absorb the educated unemployed. To take only one case, India’s greatest 
need to-day is compulsory primary education. It is the first duty of the 
Government to adopt it. and if the Government does so. it will at once 
end the unemployment amooii educated persons- through the demand 
for teachers that the system will requirst SiOtlla^rly, if the Government 
takes really adeauate steps for the rnodemisatiiim -Pf lltidliao. ..agrUmlttireH 
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or the indastrialisatioa of the oountry, the demand .for educated 
workers will at once increase and acuteness of the present unemployment 
will cease. 

BrcMdcasting in India 

We are (;lad to learn that Mr. Kirke head of the Technical Depart* 
ment of the British Broadcastinflf Company is shortly coming^ to India to 
advise the Government in re^fard to power, wave-length and sites for 
broadcasting stations in this country. We are also glad to learn that 
British Broadcasting Company is paying the expenses of Mr. Kirke, and 
tender our sincere thanks to it. 

We feel constrained to observe that though the potentialities 
of broadcasting in a country like India are immense, liitle has 
been done to have them translated into reality. Broadcasting is 
still in its infancy in India and no serious attempt has yet been made 
to harness its immense possibilities to the cause of India’s development. 
In a previous issue we pointed out how a Chinese scholar, Mr. Chang was 
utilising it for educative purposes. There is no less a scope for similar 
developments in this country. As in other countries, the radio if 
properly utilised, will do miracles in the direction of mass instruction in 
India in matters of health, sanitation, agricultural modernisation, cultural 
uplift and so on, apart from ministering to our people’s enjoyment of 
life through innocent pleasure like music and songs. 

There are, it is true, quite a number of difficulties which our broad* 
casting authorities have to face, but we do not think them to be in any way 
insurmountable. Radio is fast growing in popularity, and with skilful 
handling, the authorities can make the people thoroughly radio-minded 
in no distant future. There is at present a serious suspicion in the public 
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mind that the Government’s main object in broadcastinff, eBpeotally in 
rural broadcasting, is propaganda, and this accounts largely for that 
partial apathy which Mr. Fielden, the head of Broadcasting in India, has 
witnessed in the people towards the radio. We hope, that as Mr. Fielden 
has asserted, the suspicion is entirely baseless, and the Government has 
got no such intention ; but we think that, in the interests of broadcasting 
in India, it would be better if the Government would give the people 
some definite assurance towards it, either by completely prohibiting all 
propaganda on the radio, or by giving equal opportunities to leaders of 
-each and every party in the legislature to use the radio to broadcast their 
views, if ’the Government is allowed to broadcast its ; and above all 
by vesting “'e control of broadcasting in the country in a Board which 
would equally represent the Government, the University, the Press, the 
opposition Party in the Legislature and the High Oourt. We want that 
broadcasting in India would be run on lines similar to that of the B. B. G. 
in England absolulety free from all official propaganda. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton on Unemployment 

In a recent address to the Bengal Young Men’s Zemindary Co-ope- 
rative Society at the Scottish Ghurch College, Calcutta, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton suggested the utilization of Zemindary estates for the solution 
of the problems of the middle-class unemployment, as well as of rural 
reconstruction. The Government of India, said Sir Daniel, has just given 
a crore of rupees with which to begin the work of rural reconstruction 
all over India ; and a good start in Bengal should be made by building 
a Rural Reconstruction Institute near Birnagar to carry on the work so 
well begun by the late Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerjee. The So- 
ciety has a good block of land there where 40 young men may be 
given a training in agriculture and village industries such as weaving, 
soap making, etc., which require little capital ; also in the prin- 
•ciples and practice of co-operation, so that qualified young men may be 
eligible for employment in the Co-operative Department when that De- 
partment begin, -to recruit more men as it will shortly. Another 5,000 
'men for that Department alone will be wanted ere long if the province 
is to be organized co-operatively within the next ten years, and the 
-sooner their training begins the better. And these 5.000, by rendering 
4he people solvent will open up the way for the employment of many 
thousands more as doctors nnd teachers. 

But the most hopeful solution of the unemployment problem is to 
be found, says Sir Daniel, in the co-operative reorganization of the 
Zemindary system so far as it is breaking down. 

.. To use his own words, 

“Under the sanest law the Go-venunent of Bengal lately purchased a 
nmnher of semiitdaries. If Government will sdU to ns, on the asms easy 
terms,' nne or two of these sunset properties, or ewsh portions of thm as 
win prove suitahle for our purpose, the Bengal Young Men’s ZenuiMaiy GooMy 
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will do its best to convert them into lands ot the sunrise. If our exporiinent should 
succeed branch societies can be formed in eviuy district until all Beiijial is covered 
with zc‘mindavies owned by j^roiips of young men who will Inivt* proved their worth 
and iheir willingness to work for the uj>lifting of thei*-* ctiuutiy, aller thoionch 
training in the various branches of village life/* 

‘•Vernalizing” and Crop Yields 

Mr. T. Lisenko, the Russian Soioiitist, announced before^ lln3 recent 
Conference of the Soviet Academy of Af^ricultiu’al S<jioiu:cs, the result ob- 
tained by vernaUzinfj a new process for seed regfoneration possessiii*^ 
great potentialities for increasing crop yndd and insuring against (U’op 
failures. The method whicli is applicable to all self-pollinaliiig plants is to 
take the pollen from 100 to 200 plants of tlnj same va^'r 3 ty iniving il 
with a brush and then dropping the mixed pollen into the flowm's after 
bending back the petal-s(;ale with piiuun s. 'riio seeds obtained art* fii 
moistened and then submitted to different degrees of heal befon* sow- 
ing. By this simple process it is possible to obtain plants btdnu’ adop- 
ted to the region than their parents. Vi^rnaliznl wheat matnn*s 3 to 7 
days earlier tlian untreated seed ; the Ireatetl seed also sprouts tun lier. 
1,500,000 acres in the Kuibesheff (Samara) Province Inive l)cen planted 
with vernalized wheat and 1,000,000 acres in the Ukraine Province. In 
the latter province 3,000 acres were planted mih vernal i:cd cotton seed 
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and tho results were, in all cases, satisfactory — the crops developed ear- 
lier and the yields were higher as compared with untreated seed. 

The Ali-lndia Kshattriya Conference 

The 37th Session of the All-India Kshattriya Conference, which was 
held at Ranclii during tho closing says of December, was celebrated with 
a pomp and grandeur, quite becoming India’s great military caste, and 
the great Kshattriya chieftains, the Maliarajas, tho Rajas and the cliiefs, 
Croin all parts of Itulia graced the great assembly. 

Ori(mtal atmosphere pervaded the whole conference. Through the 
main arch the President of the 37th Session, Maharaja of Jhalwar, a char- 
ming p(‘rsonality accompanied by the Maharaja of Chotanagpur, 
Oliairman of the r(>ception Committee, was led to the dais where he sat in 
the middle on a velvet cushioii under velvet canopy supported by four 
silver poles, He accepted greetings with folded hands with smile. He was 
surrounded by other chiefs on the dais. Below and on his front sat thou- 
sands of delegates, on tho right wore thousands of visitor.s, ladies were on 
left side and behind stood guards in uniform with engraved silver 
‘Dandas’. Arches, pandals, tents, stalls, demonstrations, decorations and 
music all bore oriental testimony. 

Amidst great enthusiasm important and intricate social problems were 
discussed and ways for improvement in proper direction thought 
out during the session which lasted for two days. 

The VViitcr Hyacinth Bill 

We welcome the introduction of the Water Hyacinth Bill into the 
Bengal Legislative Council, and its circulation for eliciting public opinion. 
Water-byacintb is perhaps the greatest curse of rural Bengal, and along 
with malaria is sapping tho wealth and the energy of our agriculturists. 
It is a happy sign that the (lovernment has, at long last, taken the matter 
into their consideration, and is going to do something about it. 

The plan of tho whole thing is very simple. An enthusiastic district 
officer initiated a campaign against the water hyacinth in 1928-30 and it 
gave exceptionally good results ; the experiment was repeated in Tippera 
and Faridpur in 1933-34 w'ith even better results ; it is claimed that of the 
some 33,000 aiires of land abandoned because of the pest, some Ifi.QOO 
acres wore in one single year set free for cultivation. 

Tho Bill is modelled on tho lines as suggested by these experiments. 

Apart from certain provisions against the importation, sale, culti- 
vation or dumping of water-hyacinth, the principal object of the Bill 
is to encourage concerted voluntary effort for the eradication of the pest 
by providing powers to deal with those persons, who by sloth or apathy 
or by ill will, are not prepared to join in such concerted action. It provider 
no powers to compel any person'to remove or destroy ' water-hyacinth on 
any land or wat^r but hifu own ; nor will it bp invc^d to penalize ai^r 
person until ample notice has been given him to deal with it 
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AILBengal Music Conference : 


On the last three days of December, the 29lh, i.30th ami l lie 111 si. the 
second session of tlie All-Bengal Music Conference was celet.iatcd in ihe 



Maharaja S. C* Nundy 

of tli(^ Conf(uxMiC(\ in 
his report. We hope the Uni- 
versity, vvhicli under its new 
Vice-Cljanc.ellor has shown it- 
self so enterprising, will not 
allow the place made at the 
Conference g^o unheeded. 

While northern India, parti- 
cularly the region surrounding 
Agra and Lucknow, is the great 
homo of Indian Music, Bengars 
contributions to Indian music are 
by no means negligible. This 
mas very clearly brought out 
ty Maharaja Srish Chandra 
Nundy, who, an his speech as 
the ^ Ciiairihan of the 'Reception 
Oomnjittee; vjpt^y ably traced 


University Instilule with pro- 
per pomp and dignity. Just 
before ihe ('Jnn hntmct*, from the 
22iul lo the 2Sth of Det'tnnher, 
an All-lhmgal Mu--\(‘al (annpe?- 
lion was lu'Kl in Alhfn't Hall 
in wliich moia* than six hundred 
students comp(MH<|. 

The Confm-ence was opemul 
by the Alaharaja of Santosh, 
who, in his opiming spf‘e(*h^ 
pointed to Ihe pr(‘-(‘minein!e of 
Indian Mu.^-ii*, and pleaded that 
“Music” should, like* other suh- 
jecls, !»(• giv(oi a [)l;ic(* on the 
curriculum ol the Cahailta 
University. Most of lli(» other 
Universities in India, he said, 
have already NV(*!eomed “Music” 
in thfur midst and there is no 
reason why the Ualeiiiia Uni- 
versity should lag Ixdiiiid. 
This plea was ri^ileratiMl by 
Ml’. (}inj:il<i>hore (Jhosh, a 
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the development of Bengali Music and its rise to its present pre>eminehi . 
position. 

Bpenking of the demonstration which formed an important park 
of the Conferendh' special mention must be made of ProC Nasiruddin 
Khan, Prof. Hafez Ah Khan, Pt Narayau Rao Vyas, Prof. Patwardhan, 

Prof Diltp Ghand Vedi, Maater 
Kumar Gandharva, Prof V. N. 
Thakur of Allahabad, Prof. 
Ohundirnj Paluskar of Bombay, 
Paban Biswas (Dhole), Kartik 
Ram of Raigarh (danoerl and 
last but not the least Kumari 
Ojha. the celobreatod amateur 
olassieal dancer of Allahabad. 
Among the noted Calcutta 
artistes who took part were 
Ptofessors Gopeswar Banerjee, 
Girija Sankar Chaktavarty, 
Waliullah Khan, Burondra Nath 
Banetjee and S.itynkinkar 
Banetjee, Kumar Birendra 
Kishore Roy Chaudhury, Ku- 
mar Sachin Beb Butman, Rai 
Bahadur Kesliab Chandra 
Banetjee, Mrs Maya Debt, 
Kuman Gitashree Das, Arati 
Das and M.iiijulika Bhaduii Piofessor Nasuuddin Kh.in’s superb vocal 
aitistij, I’tof Hafez All’s majestic and subtle work on the Sarode, Prof. 
Vedi’s exquisite display of the iutiioacies of Tans and the peilormances of 
the young muMtal prodigy Kuthar Gandharva held the audience spell- 
bound who eMiicod their appreciation of the pcrfoimau^et. by voeiferously 
dieeiing the ai lisles|^ncerned. 

A laigo number of prizes, medals and cups were awarded to successful 
competitois and musicians and dancers who distingaished themselves 
at the demuustrution. 

Such annual Conferences as the present are au welcome feature in 
the life of the province in that they afford all an opportunity to listen to 
really good and elevating music by noted musicians and stimulate the 
provincial arlnstes to greater and still greater musical endeavours. For 
this years’ conference the thanks of ali,^ «i*e principally due to Sj.> 
Bhupendra Krishna Ghosh of Patburiaghata aiMl Sj Girijn Kishore GhashV 
«of Paikpara who spared neither labour nor mone|&vfor its success. The 
former personally looked after the comforts of ttMtejiihBi who hailed^ 
from the otttiide. Pfot, D. R. Bhilt<ui^aij|ya of Mr. K, S. 

irfao supeMtiphd the miMio oompetltion^ 8J. D. X. S}. ' 









